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Art.  1.~SYSTEMAT1C  TIIEOJ.OGY. 

Spteniatic  Theoloqif.  By  lialph  Wardlaw,  l).l),  Eililtal  by  James 
K.  Campbell,  M.A.  In  Three  Vols.  Bp-  710,  7SI-,  700.  Bdin* 
bur^di :  Black.  1S57. 

OvKK-KsriMATiON  and  undue  depreciation  alike  tend  to  induce 
re-aetion.  The  ^tilB,  strained,  painfully  overwrought  pedantry 
of  the  theoloj^iaus  of  the  last  century,  with  their  arid  techni¬ 
calities,  dreary  subdivisions,  and  acrimonious  controversies,  did 
iniich  to  produce,  in  prudent  and  j)ractical  minds,  a  disgust  at 
tlie  very  name  of  Systematic  Theology.  Many  causes  have 
fostered  this  feeliii".  Amoiif^  the  most  powerful,  probably, 
have  been  the  extension  and  improvement  of  Sunday  Scrliool 
instruction,  in  which  the  Bible  has  been  ‘gradually  supersedin«jr 
all  other  text-books;  the  material,  practical,  stiirin;r  character 
of  the  present  a^e,  opposed  to  all  speculation  which  does  not 
appear  fruitful ;  and  the  natural  and  flattering  delusion  which 
leads  us  to  imajiinc,  that  because  the  nineteenth  century  is 
wonderfully  in  advance  of  its  jiredceessors  in  certain  respects, 
therefore  we  must,  in  all  respects,  be  much  wiser  than  our 
fathers.  It  seems  likely  that  a  re-action,  against  this  umiue 
and  unwise  depreciation  of  Systematic  Theolo^^y,  is  already 
setting  in.  The  tendency  to  exalt  the  Bilile  above  creedfl, 
religion  above  theology,  truth  above  system,  and  faith  above 
orthodoxy,  has  been,  we  verily  believe,  productive  of  a  great 
deal  of  jrood.  But  it  is  in  danjxcr  of  becoming  one-sided  and 
exaggerated,  and,  if  not  checked  and  balanced,  it  niay  work 
nuich  evil.  The  good  gained  is  in  the  increased  simplicity, 
variety,  freedom,  icrvour,  and  piactical  point  which  charac- 
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terizc  modern  preacliing  and  school-instruction.  The  evil  to 
be  dreaded  is  in  the  direction  of  laxity,  shallowness,  and 
illogical  incompleteness  of  thou<i;ht ;  the  encourajrenu  nt  of 
intellectual  indolence,  both  in  preachers  and  hearers;  and  the 
substitution  of  stimulus  fur  nutrition,  and  excitement  for 
growth. 

The  age  demands,  loudly  and  impatiently,  Iroin  the  public 
teachers  of  Christianity,  a  forcible  and  impressive  style  of 
speech.  A  jneacher  who  cannot  imj)ress,  may  as  well  hold 
his  tongue ;  for  his  instructions,  however  wise  and  excellent, 
will  be  as  water  spilt  mi  the  ground.  Ao  amount  of  truth 
will  be  of  the  slightest  use,  if  addressed  to  sleeping  ears.  Ihit, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  eipially  true,  that  if  the  preaeluM*  can 
vnlif  impress,  not  instruct,  he  may  as  widl  Indd  his  tongue 
too  ;  for  he  impresses  to  no  purpose,  W  hat  ever  the  age  may 
demand  in  the  style  of  preaching,  human  nature,  in  every  age, 
demands  Divine  truth  as  the  one  thing  which  can  renew  and 
save  it.  Khetorie,  fancy,  dramatic  jiowcr,  oratorical  splendour, 
wit,  pathos,  originality,  |U)inted  sarcasm,  and  all  other  forms 
or  instruments  of  elo(|uence,  will  never  comj)ensate  for  a 
defective  exhibition  of  Divine  truth.  That  truth  is  not  to  he 
snatched  up,  at  a  glance,  from  the  mere  surface  of  S  •rij)ture. 
It  will  not  reveal  its  harmonious  symmetry,  and  majestic 
proportions  to  a  shallow,  impatient  intellect,  even  though 
allied  to  a  fervent  and  sincere  heart.  Jnasmucli  as  it  is 
spiritual  and  moral  truth,  it  cannot  be  a|)prehended  by  the 
intellect  alone;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  truth,  it  cannot  he 
apprehended  without  the  intelleet.  “  He  that  loveth  not, 
knoweth  not  (iod:”  but  it  is  eijually  true  that  we  can  love 
Ciod  worthily,  only  as  we  know  Him.  And  we  know  Him, 
only  in  proportion  as  we  know  all  that  He  has  revealed  of 
Himself, — of  His  character,  law,  designs,  and  dealings, — in 
His  word.  If  the  Hible  really  contain  the  communication, 
from  (lod  himself,  of  this  Divine  knowledge,  theri*  must  he  in 
it  unity  and  system,  however  concealed  beneath  the  frag¬ 
mentary  and  concrete  form  in  which  (iod  lias  seen  fit  to  give 
it  to  us.  The  concealment  of  Divine  art  is  as  compl(‘te  in 


the  revelation  of  Scripture  as  in  that  of  nature.  Prose,  poetry, 
history,  proverbs,  parables,  discourses,  letters,  predictions  afford 
the  ever-varying  media  through  which  successive  ages  made 
their  slow  and  unequal  contributions  to  the  sum  of  inspired 
teaching.  1  ruths  the  most  distinct  are  found  inseparably 
interwoven,  and  kindred  truths  widely’  separated  ;  a  law  invidv- 
ing  a  jiroinise,  a  history  veiling  a  jireiliction,  the  casket  lyio^^ 
in  one  boidv,  and  the  key,  a  thousand  years  later,  in  another. 
Hut,  to  infer  from  this  that  there  is  no  systematic  unity’  in 
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Si'ripture  doctrine,  would  l)c  as  unwise  and  unwarrantaMc  as 
to  conclude  that  there  can  he  no  system  in  creation,  l)ecaus(* 
tlie  creatures  are  not  distrihiited,  eitlier  geographlealiv  or 
numerically,  according  to  genera  and  species;  hut  as  if  l>y 
chance,  or,  at  most,  for  convenience  ami  heauty  ; — the  whafe 
having  its  home  among  the  tishes  and  the  sea-weeds,  and  the 
huinming-hird  being  placed,  in  nature’s  eal)inet, among  l)uttertHes 
and  blossoms,  (iod  is  one.  II is  manifestations  of  llimself  are 
infinite;  hut  lie  is  in  them  all;  lie  cannot  ho  unlike  llimself, 
nor  can  He  do  the  least  act,  or  produce  the  smallest  work, 
hnt  what  is  worthy  of  llimself,  and  hears  the  impress  of  His 
infinite  wisdom,  and  is  hy  the  very  fact  in  ncc(*ssary  harimmv 
— whether  our  dull  eyes  and  cars  can  discern  it  or  not — with 
all  things  else  in  the  universe.  To  deny  that  there  is  system 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Hihle,  is  to  ileny  <if  we  consider  the 
matter  closely )  that  the  Hihle  is  the  wi»rk  (»l’(iod.  Whether 
theologhins  have  dis(*overed,  or  ever  can  discover  that  system 
in  its  eom})leteness  and  purity,  is  another  <juestion.  Hnt  the 
very  attempt  is  noble.  Wisdom  and  immility  alike  forbid  us 
to  despise  it.  If  the  systems  produced  by  the  most  profound, 
laborious,  and  devout  minds  that  have  ilevote<l  tluanselves  to 
the  task,  are  still — as  possibly  they  arc — to  the  real  system  of 
Scri|)ture  Theology’,  only  as  the  reflection  of  the  sun  in  a 
clouded  and  broken  mirror,  or  on  a  w’ind-stirred  pool ;  yet 
much  of  Divine  light  is  in  them;  and  piaibably  there  is  not 
one  of  them  but  reflects  some  beams  which  our  dim,  unaided 
vision  never  w’ould  have  caught.  Few  kinds  of*  (amcent  can 
be  more  outrageous  and  less  pardonable,  than  the  conceit 
which  leads  a  man  to  fancy,  that  an  amount  of  int<‘llectunl 
effort  which  would  not  make  him  master  of  a  single  seieiua*  or 
language,  will  enable  him  to  despise  all  that  other  imm  have 
done  in  cx[)ounding  and  systematizing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Hihle,  and  put  him  in  ])ossession  (d  all  tlnit  an  .\ugusti?i(*  or  a 
Calvin,  a  Howe  or  an  ()wen,  could  learn  by  the  intense  and 
prayerful  labour  of  a  lifetime. 

True,  w’cdonot  w  ant  elaborate  displays  of  Systematic  I  luHilegy 
in  our  pulpits,  in  place  of  plain,  warm-hearted  explanation  and 
enforcement  of  particular  truths,  anymore  than  we  want  botanical 
and  anatomical  prej)arations  on  our  dinner-tables,  in  place*  e)f 
roasted  joints  and  well-cooked  vegetabh*s.  Hut  if  the  preacher 
be  ill-ac(|uainted  w  ith  the  anatomy  and  the  botany,  so  to  sp(‘ak, 
of  Scripture  truth,  he  will  be  very  likely  (dten  to  sju’ead  belong 
his  hearers,  with  the  best  intentions,  a  v(*ry  unsatisfying,  indi¬ 
gestible,  or  dangerous  banquet.  A  preacher  ikmmI  not  take  ofl 
the  skin  of  his  mind,  that  his  hearers  may  se(!  its  muscles  and 
wnews,  or  be  always  holding  u[)  the  skeletons  of  his  sermons. 
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that  we  may  hear  their  bones  rattle,  and  sec  the  flosli  creep  over 
them,  a  limb  at  a  time.  The  liuman  frame  would  gain  neither 
strength  nor  beauty  if  it  could  be  rendered  transparent,  and 
each  miraculous  construction,  and  sinewy  jointure,  and  svni- 
pathetic  throb  in  the  secret  machinery  of  life,  laid  bare  to  view. 
Hut  every  bone  and  every  artery  are  indispensable  alike  to  its 
strength,  and  to  its  beauty  ;  and  a  single  vertebra  out  of  place 
would  be  fatal  to  both.  Just  so;  a  sermon  must  have  bone  and 
sinews,  though  it  need  not  show  them.  And  as  with  a  sinule 
sermon,  so  with  the  habitual  course  of  pulpit  instruetion:  it  is 
likely  cither  to  be  deformed  and  maimed,  or  paralytic  and  power¬ 
less,  if  it  lack  the  compact  skeleton  of  a  comj)rchensive  orderly 
conee[)tion  of  the  unity  of  Hible  truth,  and  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  logical,  systematical,  strenuous  thought. 

That  there  arc  great  dangers  attending  the  study  of  Syste¬ 
matic  Theology,  we  are  not  careful  to  deny.  There  is  the 
Intellectual  danger  of  narrowing  Divine  truth  to  fit  it  to 
stereotyped  formula)  of  human  invention,  and  jiutting  ‘‘the 
tradition  of  the  elders'*  on  a  level  with  “the  word  of  Clod.” 
There  is  the  moral  and  spiritual  danger  of  losing  the  facts 
in  the  doctrines,  putting  logic  for  faith,  and  coming  to  regard 
the  revelation  of  God  as  rather  a  field  for  intellectual  skill 
and  prowess  than  a  temple  for  worship,  a  home  for  holy 
affections,  a  magazine  of  im[)lemeiits  and  weapons  for  noble  strife 
and  perpetual  usefulness.  These  dangers  are  real  and  great; 
but  they  are  to  be  met,  not  by  neglecting  the  systematic  study 
of  Divine  truth,  but  by  taking  care  never  to  rest  on  religious 
knowledge  as  an  end,  but  incessantly  to  bring  it  practically  to 
liear  on  the  heart  and  life, — first,  our  own,  then  those  of  otlicrs. 
The  study  of  Systematic  Theology  has  too  often  lost  itself  in 
barren  logomachies  ;  and  subtle,  hair-splitting  refinements  of 
speculation,  such  as,  decide  them  whichever  way  you  ])lcasc,  can 
make  no  man's  heart  better,  or  life  more  useful.  Hut  the  fault 
lay,  not  in  systematizing,  but  in  systematizing  on  wrong  |)riu- 
eiples.  Theology  is  neither  a  science  of  deduction,  nor  a  scienoo 
of  mere  classification.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  Science  at  all ; 
it  is  a  Study.  Science,  strictly  speaking,  is  of  nniversals,  as  tlic 
S^'hoolmen  expressed  it,  not  of  particulars.  There  is  a  science  of 
Mechanics,  because  all  the  facts  of  mechanics  can  be  reduced  to 
certain  primitive  axioms  and  general  laws,from  which,in  turn, the 
particular  tactscan  be  inf  erred  by  strict  deductive  logic.  Hut  tlierc 
is  no  science  of  History,  because  the  facts  of  history  never  recur. 
Dvery  nation,  every  age,  every  man,  woman,  or  child,  and  every 
event, is  a  new  individual  entirety,  impossible  to  be  calculated  and 
fore  seen;  and  logical  foresight  is  the  criterion  of  science.  History, 
theretore,  is  a  study — the  grandest  of  all  human  studies,  but  it  cun 
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never  l)C  a  science,  until  human  beings  arc  created  in  classes, 
instead  of  each  one  being  an  original  “unknown  quantity,” 
capable  of  all  sorts  of  incalculable  variations,  and  also  of  disa])- 
pearing,  any  moment,  from  onr  calculation  altogether.  When¬ 
ever  the  human  race  is  in  a  position  to  assert  that  “all  kings 
are  jnst,”  “  all  philosophers  are  wise,”  “  all  laws  are  reasonable,” 
“all  good  men  arc  rich,”  “all  scoundrels  get  their  doserts,”  and 
so  forth, — there  will  be  a  science  of  History.  Until  then,  all 
the  grand  talk  about  phih^sopbies  of  history  is  empty  and  illusory  ; 
proceeding  .on  the  mistaken  notion  that,  wh.ere  we  can  trace 
causation,  we  can  construct  science ;  whereas  it  is  the  rcvurrcuce 
of  causes,  not  their  existence,  which  is  the  only  natural  basis 
(»f  science. 


Now,  in  theology,  some  of  the  facts,  though  unique,  are  infi¬ 
nite,  and  so,  in  a  certain  sense,  universal.  Such  are  the  being 
ol  (iod;  His  eternity,  omniscience,  justice,  goodness,  and  so 
forth.  l>nt  many  of  the  loading  truths  of  theology  relate  to 
distinct  individual  events :  as,  for  example,  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  the 
setting  up  of  the  Jewish  ehureh;  the  institution  of  sacrifice; 
the  incarnation;  the  atonement;  the  second  advent.  W  e  cannot 
logically  infer  the  incarnation  from  the  'frinity  ;  or  the  atone¬ 
ment  from  the  fall ;  or  any  one  of  the  great  f  undamental  facts 
of  which  the  Bible  alone  informs  us,  from  any  other.  The  facts 
must  be  accepted  as  unique  and  unparalleled,  stubbornly  resisting 
our  cfl()rts  to  reduce  them  to  metaphysical  unity,  to  express 
them  under  higher  laws,  or  to  account  for  them  scientifically 
and  establish  their  logical  neccessity.  Our  knowledge  of  them 
can  never  be,  in  this  world,  reduced  to  science. 

Wdiat  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  use  of  Systematic  Theology  ? 
If  it  eannot  reduce  the  particular  facts  of  Scripture  to  llndr 
universal  laws,  and  classify  its  doctriiu's  under  higlua*  truth 
what  c;in  it  do?  d  he  answer  is,  it  can  do  what  is  the  first  stej) 
towards  science  in  the  natural  world.  It  can  examine  and 
ascertain  the  real  character  of  the  facts  themsOyes.  It  can 
impure  into  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Divine  character 
or  government  which  the  facts  disclose  or  illustrate,  and  which, 
indeed,  constitute  their  very  meaning  and  essence.  It  can  trace 
the  unity  of  Hod’s  dealings  with  mankind,  with  reference  to  the 
two  ehnnents  from  which  alone  History  can  derive  unity 
causation,  and  pur[)ose.  It  can  reason  negatively,  though  not 
positivelv,  from  those  primary  truths  concerning  (lod,  \yhi(’h,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  virtually  universal,  to  the  truth  or  falseh()o<l 
of  particular  doctrines  iind  intciq)rctation8  of  Scripture. 
exanq)le,  it  cannot  demonstrate,  from  the  p(‘rfcctions  of  (rod  and 
the  sin  of  man,  the  certainty  that  an  atonement  would  be  pro¬ 
vided.  JUit,  taking  the  Atonement  as  a  fact,  it  can  show  that 
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any  explanation  of  it  must  be  false,  wliicb  would  be  at  variance 
either  with  the  love,  or  with  the  justice  of  (Jod.  It  cannot 
demonstrate,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  virtue  of  the 
Atonement  must  be  universal.  But  it  can  show,  from  the  trutli- 
fulness  of  (iod,  that  any  tlieory  of  its  extent  must  be  false, 
which  would  involve  the  insincerity  of  the  Gospel  otters  and 
promises.  So  in  innumerable  other  instances,  thouirh  the 
revealed  facts  of  the  Divine  procedure  <*ould  never  have  been 
inferred  beforehand,  from  the  prinei})les  of  the  Divine  nature 
and  character,  yet  it  may  be  shown  what  principles  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  those  facts;  and  every  interpretation  of  the  facts  can 
be  refuted,  which  is  irreconcilable  with  those  princi|)les.  In 
a  word  Theolojxy,  if  we  are  to  award  it  the  name  of  a  science, 
is  a  science  of  analysis  and  interpretation.  It  is  not  an  or«jjan, 
but  a  criterion  of  knowlcd<i;e.  It  cannot  formulate,  like  algebra, 
or  predict,  like  astronomy,  or  generalize,  like  mechanics,  or 
experiment,  like  elicmistry,  or  observe  and  investigate,  like 
physiolo^jfy  or  j;eolo^y.  it  can  only  criticise.  Its  facts  are 
few,  uni(jue,  familiar ;  but  they  have  been  more  misinterpreted 
than  any  other  facts,  and  are  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood.  And  even  when  theology  has  done  her  utmost  towards 
systematiziuiT  these  facts,  by  freeinej  them  from  the  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  philosophy,  and  settinj^  them  in  the  lii»ht  of  full 
impartial  impiiry,  in  the  completeness  of  their  individual 
certainty,  and  in  the  order  of  their  mutual  relationship,  it  will 
still  be  tbund  that  they  are facts,  united  insej^arably 
with  the  unseen,  the  unknown,  and  the  unimagined.  AV  e  shall 
always  be  compelled  to  confess,  of  our  most  successful  achieve¬ 
ments  in  this  held — “  H  e  Jmoir  in  port^  (uulwe prophisn  in  part. 

The  views  we  have  thus  ventured  to  indicate,  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  and  claims  of  Systematic  Theology,  harmonize  perfectly, 
we  are  happy  to  think,  with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  masterly 
work  before  us.  Dr.  Wardlaw  is  cipially  removed  from 
dogmatism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  latitiulinarianism  on  the 
other.  If  he  shows  no  tendency  to  dej)reciate  the  value  of 
Systematic  Theology,  neither  (loes  he  exaggerate  it.  4  he 
prevailing  characteristic  of  these  Lectures  is  a  certain  masculine 
good  sense,  o«pially  removed  from  a  timorous  attachment  to 
antiquity,  ami  a  morbid  craving  after  novelty.  His  views,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  arc  those  which  arc  understood  by  the 
term,  “moderate  Calvinism.’’  He  displays  no  ambition  to  be 
known  as  an  lcoiuK*last  and  exploder  of  the  past.  He  buihls  on 
the  old  fmndations.  He  has  little  faith  in  the  light  to  be 
shed  on  the  ancient  revelation  by  the  new'  philosophy  ;  indeed, 
he  is  more  than  sceptical  whether  the  new  philosophy,  in  some 
of  its  most  pretentious  shapes,  has  light  enough  even  to  see 
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its  own  doctrines,  witliout  attempting  to  hold  the  torch  to 
Christianity.  He  would  rather  uphold  an  old  view  hy  a  new 
arpjinncnt,  tiian  set  up  a  new  view  without  any  arguments 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  his  modesty  does  not  destroy 
his  independence.  He  calls  no  man  master,  and  allows  no 
authoritative  appeal  but  to  ‘‘  The  Hook/'  lie  builds  upon  the 
old  foundations,  not  because  they  are  old,  but  because  he 
believes  them  to  be  sound.  If  he  thinks  an  old  view  incorrect, 
he  boldly  says  so,  and  gives  his  reasons.  lie  eschews  the 
tedious  refinements  of  scholastic  technicality  and  verbal  con¬ 
troversy.  lie  distinguishes  conscientiously  between  the  authori¬ 
tative  declarations  of  the  Bible,  and  the  conclusions  which 
human  philosophy  draws  from  them.  The  tendency  of  his 
Lectures,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  to  make  his  readers,  not  parti- 
zans  of  a  system,  but  students  of  Divine  truth.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  finer  example  of  the  working  of  that  difficult 
problem,  the  practical  solution  of  which  is  the  special  vocation 
of  the  Congregational  churches, — How  to  combine  freedom  of 
thought,  with  the  steady  and  unswerving  maintenance  of  all 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Clospel. 

“Although  (says  ])r.  AVardlavv)  the  Bible  presents  no  fonnal  or 
systematic  arrangement  of  its  doctrinal  and  preceptive  contents,  it 
by  IK)  means  follows  that  there  is  no  syst(‘ni  in  the  Bible.  There 
are  some  who  cry  out,  with  a  reprobation  quite  too  unqiialitied, 
against  everything  that  bears  the  name  or  asjiect  of  systtan.  'fho 
very  word  is  nauseous  to  them  !  Jt  is  most  certain,  howeviT,  that, 
as  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  natun',  so  in  the  Bible,  there  do  exist 

materials  for  a  system . Jt  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  man 

of  intelligenee  to  read  the  Bible  attentiveiv,  and  with  a  sincere 
ilesire  to  understand  its  contents,  without  forming  a  systmn.  I 
shouhl  desire,  indeed,  no  sun*!’  evidence  of  a  man’s  being  a  ear(‘l('ss 
and  in(‘onsiderate  student  of  the  sticred  writings  (  if  indeed  ho  sbonld 
bo  called  a  student  of  them  at  all)  than  bis  having  professedly 
studied  them,  without  liaving  formed  any  system.  Bor  what  is  a 
system?  C:ui  it  be  for  a  inoment  denied,  that  there  is  a  mutual 
relation  to  each  other  among  the  truths  of  tlie  Divine  word  ?  Now, 
a  system  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  j)laeing  of  the.so  truths 
in  the  order  of  their  several  relations,  ’fhero  is  a  harmony  amongst 
them,  w  hieh,  indeed,  it  is  of  no  small  importance  for  us  to  discern, 

and  to  retain  upon  our  minds . Ev(Ty  treatise,  ewery  sermon, 

if  <‘itlier  the  out*  or  the  other  bi*  properly  (‘xeoited,  and  really  worth 
anything,  is  a  svstem  on  the  particular  doctrine  or  duty  of  wbi<*b  it 
tri'ats.  Jt  is  just  a  eonctmtrating  of  the  scattered  ray.s  of  Scripture- 
light  up\>n  one  topic.” — Vol.  1.  pp.  — 151. 

“  But,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  dangers.  fi(*t  us  beware  of  them! 
Whether  a  svstem  has  been  formed  by  ourselves,  or  lias  been 
ado])tcd  from  our  fathers,  let  us  beware  ot  them.  They  exist  in 
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both  cases.  There  is  danger  of  such  a  system  laying  us  under 
bondage;  of  its  imposing  fetters  on  our  mental  freedom.  Our 
minds  arc  apt  to  become  biased  by  our  attachment  to  it.  When, 
as  we  flatter  ourselves,  we  have  got  the  whole,  and  that  by  no  little 
amount  of  labour  (the  greater  the  labour  the  greater  the  temptation) 
very  nicely  put  together,  every  part  adjusted  to  the  rest,  and  all  com¬ 
pact  and  symmetrical,  like  the  various  parts  of  a  com])lex  but  regular 
machine  ;  like  the  stories  of  a  well-proportioned  ediiice,  rising  from 
the  foundation  to  the  “headstone  of  the  corner;”  or  like  the 
members  of  the  animal  frame,  all  in  their  proper  places,  and  fullilling 
their  respt'ctive  functions, — a  piTfect  body  of  divinity  ;  avc  are  loth 
to  s(‘e  it  disarranged.  AVe  fear  the  dislocation  of  any  joint,  lest, 
p(Tadvi*nture,  we  should  not  very  easily  sueceed  in  reducing  it,  or 
lest,  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  it,  we  should  derange  and  disorder 
other  parts.  The  mind  is  thus  cramped.  It  is  jealous  of  whatever 
might  militate  against  the  system.  Jt  shrinks  from  the  examination 
of  all  arguments  that  wear  a  threateiiing  aspect ;  becomes  fearful  and 
apprehensive  even  of  the  further  examination  of  the  Bible  itself; 
and  when  it  does  further  examine,  examines  in  the  light  of  the 
system,  coming  to  the  Scriptures  for  eonlirmalion  of  sentiments 
alrt‘ady  formt‘il  and  settled,  rather  than  for  eorrt'elion  of  what  may 

be  \Nrong,  and  for  further  knowledge . No  man  is  in  the 

Tight  wav  to  truth,  who  does  not  maintain  freedom  of  thought.” 
— Pp.  5:1,  50. 


I'hese  are  wise  and  weighty  words.  They  display  tlie  well- 
balanced  judgment,  and  calm,  discriminating  penetration  which, 
miieij  more  than  any  brilliancy  of  genius,  or  original  power  in 
any  one  direction,  ebaraeterised  Wardlaw's  mind,  and  fitted 
bim  to  be  tin*  exponent  of  the  recognised  theology  (d‘  the 
denomination  which  ranked  liim  among  its  brightest  oruaments. 
I'hc  student,  who  enters  on  the  study  of  Systematic  Theology 
un(b*r  such  a  guide,  will  have  his  mind  enlarged  and  invigorated, 
in>t  oramj'cd  and  narn>wed.  lie  may,  e>r  he  may  not,  adoj»t 
all  the  views  e»f  his  instructor.  But  he  will,  at  all  events,  learn 
to  avoid  the  weak  and  conceited  affectation  of  ilcspising  ortho¬ 
doxy.  He  will  see  the  tenets  of  moderate  ('alvinlsm,  not 
shrouded  in  the  mists  of  metaphysics,  or  l)nstling  with  dry, 
liartl  technicalities ;  but  exp,onnded  in  plain,  vigorous  Knglish» 
and  set  in  tlie  light,  at  onee,  of  candour  and  of  common  sense. 
And  if  be  ean  catch  tlie  spirit  of  combined  revcnuice  and 
indepi  ndence,  fidelity  to  truth,  and  ebarltv  towards  those  who 
ditler,  pervading  tb.esc  pages,  there  is  no  great  fear  that  bis 
own  tbeidogy  will  be  very  far  astray. 

After  tliri'c  intnxluetorv  Lectures  (from  one  of  which  the 
foregoing  extract  has  been  taken),  the  lecturer  enters  on  the 
systmnatic  exposition  of  theology,  by  treating  of  the  argument 
for  the  tundaiucntal  truth  of  all  religion, — the  existence  of  (iod. 
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The  discussion  of  the  so-called  a  priori  are^uinciit,  especially  in 
the  form  in  which  Moses  Low  man  has  stated  it,  ami  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  has  adopted  it,  is  masterly,  and  in  onr  jndi^ment  un- 
answerahle.  The  evidences  from  cause  and  etfect,  and  from  final 
causes,  are  ably  discussed  in  two  Lectures;  and  two  more  arc 
devoted  to  a  cursory  but  trenchant  reviewal  of  “  Various  Systems 
of  Atheism,”  and  of  “  derma!!  Schemes  of  (^)smoijony  and 
Atheism.”  Of  course,  in  the  judgment  of  those  (if  the  term  “  judtt* 
meiit  ”  be  applicable  in  such  cases)  to  whom  downwri^ht  nonsense 
in  Phiglish  is  inspired  wisdom  in  (ierman,  and  Schellini^  and 
Hegel  are  all  luminous  with  the  “  Divine  darkness”  of  nnintel- 
ligibility,  the  shrewd,  hard-headed  Scotch  Divine  will  earn  only 
a  sublime  contempt  by  his  plain  speaking.  Of  the  Irost-crusted 
cobwebs  of  s[)ecuIation,  which  Schelling  spins  from  one  snowy 
suininit  of  abstraction  to  another  yet  more  inaecessibh‘,  our  plain- 
spoken  J)octor  says,  “  We  must  have  free-trade  in  thought;  no 
contraband  articles  ;  nonsense  itself  must  be  duty-lr(‘e.  Hot  \v(^ 
must  be  equally  free  to  call  it  nonsense.  And  we  do.”  JI(‘gel 
fares  no  better.  “  The  marvel  is,  if  any  man  can  look  at  siicli 
theories  with  so  much  as  half*  an  eye,  and  not  detc'ct  their  base¬ 
lessness  and  self-contradictoriness.  Thev  are  ‘  airv  iidthings,’ 
to  which  their  high-minded  inventors  have  succeeded  in  giving 
‘aloeal  habitation  and  a  name,' but  which  remain  ‘  airy  nothings,’ 
still.”  \o  doubt  such  criticism  betokens  a  shocking  want  of 
philosophic  discernment  and  Teutonic  depth  in  him  who  is  bold 
enough  thus  to  avow  his  belief,  that  w  hat  is  neithm*  intidligibie  nor 
true  cannot  be  very  profound.  Hut  unfortunately  for  philos(>j)hy 
— that  is,  for  s?tch  philosophy — this  belief  is  shared  liy  mankind 
at  large.  Vulgar  minds — the  vulgar-learned  as  well  :is  the 
vulgar-unlearned, — are  often  fascinated,  it  is  true,  with  tln^  sem¬ 
blance  of  depth  presented  by  obscurity;  but  (•ommon-sense 
will  have  its  revenge,  sooner  or  later,  d'he  practical  ex|)eri(‘nce 
of  mankind  teaches  tliem,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  truth  to  spe^ak, 
not  to  be  silent;  and  to  speak  plain,  not  to  mutter  jargon  ;  though 
it  is  true  that  there  is  always  in  Iut  utterances  more  than  meets 
the  ear.  The  greatest,  deepest  truths  are  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  simplest  and  most  unambiguous  languagi^ ;  though 
the  complete  meaning  of  that  language  transcends  onr  compri!- 
hension.  J)umb  truths,  if  such  there  be,  tlnit  can  oidy  grasp  and 
mumble  the  patois  of  a  system,  not  speak  with  clear  voice  to 
the  universal  ear  and  intellect  and  heait  of  maid\ind,  must  be 
content  to  have  their  claims  denied,  and  to  be  set  down  as  im¬ 
postors.  If  anv  one  thinks  he  has  discovered  that  tb(;v  are  not 
fio,  let  him  nol  find  fault  with  us,  that  we  will  not  l.e  at  the 
pains  of  hunting  out  the  sense  of  the  barbarous  br(>gne  |)ecnliar 
to  the  intellectual  hennits  w  ho  alone  can  breathe  among  those 
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he4rHts  of  aK^trarlion ;  but  let  him  translate  it  into  the  intel- 
liprible,  current  ianjrua^re  of  human  thought.  ]^hiio?ioj>hers  that 
cannot  teach,  are  as  worthless  a.s  ehips  that  cannot  ^ail.  The 
tide  of  human  knowledge  will  tiow  pu.'?t  them,  leaviiiir  them  to 
rot  on  the  shore  of  the  past. 

From  these  topics,  the  Lectures  advance  to  the  C  hristian 
evidences,  which  are  handle<l  in  eleven  Lectures.  (Jf  the  re- 
niaining  eleven  Lectures  of  Vol.  I.,  ten  discuss  ‘Mhe  Divine 
Pertef*ti<  ns,** — Spirituality,  Omniscience,  l^iwer,  Wis^loin,  (hxj»l- 
n»-.^.  Holiness,  Justice,  and  Truth.  The  last  Lecture  is  on  the 
question,  “  How  far  the  true  Knowledge  of  (i^xl  has  l>een  at¬ 
taint'd,  or  i.s  attainable  by  Human  Keastin.’’ 

The  first  two  Lectures  of  Vol.  II.,  treat  of  the  sublime  mvsterv 
of  the  Trinity,  which  is  trcate<l  with  characteristic  reverence 
and  iicxlesty.  Possibly,  the  definition  furnished  of  the  d»>ctrine 
may  he  ctjnrideretl  to  err  rather  on  the  side  of  caution,  and  the 
avoidance  ttf  tiosrmatism. 

C 


‘‘  The  dr>ctrine  of  the  Trinity,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  put  it  into 
the  terms  of  human  language,  may  he  stated  thus  : — That  in  the  unity 
of  the  Divine  essence  there  subsists  a  three-foid  distinction,  of  the 


nature  or  mcMie  of  which  we  are  left  in  ignorance;  the  simple  fact 
alone  being  matter  of  revelation  ;  or  thus  : — That  in  the  Scriptures, 
the  Dlviie*  Joeing  is  expressed  under  three  distinct  names.  Father, 
Son,  (or  Word,)  and  Holy  Spirit;  and  the  three  is  but  one  <*o(L 
liut  tins  union  and  distinction  are  a  inv»terv.  a  secret  uurevealed. 


ar»d  in  all  probabilitv  incomprehensible  to  all 
Vol.  H.,  p. 


mankind  alike.” — 


We  confess,  that  this  cautious  statement  a{>pears  to  us  foine- 
what  too  bare  and  rneairre :  a  Sahellian  might  .suhscrihe  to  it 
without  difficult v.  It  might  at  all  events  be  added,  without  at 
all  presuming  to  dogmatize  on  a  topic  far  beyond  the  s(‘oj)C  ot 
liuman  faculties,  that  “  this  distinction  is  of  such  a  character,  that 
certain  acts  are  predicated  (in  Scripture)  of  each  One  ot  the 
Three,  which  can  l>e  predicated  only  of  that  One:  e.y.y  that  the 
Father  gave  the  Son  ;  that  the  Word  became  flesh  ;  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  every  believer,  and  is  the  inward  source 
of  spiritual  life.” 

Advancing  in  the  two  ne.xt  Lectures  to  “  the  Sonship  of 
Christ”  an<i  “the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  Hr.  W  ardlaw* 
modestly  but  firmly’  rejects  both  the  dogma  of  eternal  gene¬ 
ration,  and  that  of  the  pn»cession  of  the  Spirit,  as  fictions  ot 
human  theology,  based  on  misinterpretation  of  Scri{>turc. 
view*,  clearly  expounded,  and  ablv  supported,  is,  that  the  term 
“  Son  of  (nnl,^  applies  to  Our  J^viour  as  incarnate — \ncludvtg 
the  idea  of  siqireme  Divinity,  but  not  expressing  His  relation  to 
the  huther,  previous  to  His  incarnation,  to  have  been  filial;  and 
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that  Our  Saviour’s  won]!«  in  reference  to  the  Ifolv  Spirit,  **  irAo 
yroctmkth  from  the  lather,”  simply  refer  to  the  mission  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  human  redemption. 

We  then  advance  to  the  ^eat  battle-field  of  Calvinistic 
theology.  The  ojKmirifx  sentences  of  Lecture  V.,  on  the  Decrees 
ot  God,  are  marked  by  the  writer's  usual  calm,  luminous,  gtKxi 
sense.  We  should  almost  have  expected  him  to  substitute  some 
other  expression  for  the  phrase,  “the  Divine  Decrees:”  seeing 
that  the  term  “  Decree,*’  is  used  in  Scripture  rather  for  Gixl’s 
actual  ajijxjintments  in  time,  than  for  His  secret  pur|H>ses  in 
eternity,  and  tlutt  (as  President  Dwight  allows!  other  words, 
found  in  Scripture,  more  suitably  exj)ress  the  meaniiiir.  Hut 
Dr.  ardlaw’s  reference  to  the  “  terms  with  which  from  chilJ- 
IkxkI  we  have  been  familiar,"  probably  indicates  the  feeling 
which  made  him  unwilling  to  part  with  the  accustomed  sound. 
He  thus  lavs  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine: — 

“In  an  intellisrent  creature,  we  art*  accustomed  to  n'ljard  it  as  an 
indication  of  dftieienev  in  wisdom,  to  pnxwd  without  a  plan  or 
previous  arrangement.  And,  if  the  system  of  operations  be  extensive, 
involving  many  interests  alom:  with  his  own  credit  and  his  own 
happiness,  such  a  pre-arrangement  is  consideri'd  by  us  as  all  the 
more  necessary.  We  extol  the  sairaciiy  of  the  pn»jector  in  j)ropor- 
tiou  to  the  comprehensiveness  and  complett*noss  of  his  plan,  the 
amount  of  skiil  discovered  in  the  mutual  adjustment  of  all  its  parts, 
as  well  as  of  shrewd  and  penetratinej  foresiijhi  in  antici[)atin<g  and 
providing  against  ditHculties,  and  probable  or  even  possible  hindranct's 
and  interruptions.  It  were  surely  to  impute  to  Deity  a  wisdom  less 
than  human,  to  suppose  Him,  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
universe,  to  act  without  a  plan.  And  if  He  does  act  upon  a  plan, 
that  plan  must,  in  all  its  larger  and  minor  details,  ho  abs<dutely  and 
unimproveablv  perfect.  Now  this  plan,  understood  in  all  its  extent, 
and  in  all  its  minuteness,  as  existing  in  the  mind  of  Deity,  is  what 
constitutes  the  Divine  decrt‘os.”  (P.  01).  .  .  “  The  whole  of  the 
Divine  conduct,  then,  w*e  consider  as  the  result  and  exponent  of 
prt*vious  purpose  or  determinaiioi).  And  this  entire  plan  must 
have  existed  in  the  Divine  Mind  from  eternity  ;  i.e.,  there  never  has 
been  a  time  in  which  any  purpose  that  is  now  or  ever  was  in  the 
Divine  Mind  was  not  there.  To  (iod,  in  this  \icw,  there  can  be 
nothing  new,  nothing  unanticipated.  Nothing  must  bo  considered  as 
having  occurred  in  the  form  of  an  after-thought  ;  ot  something  that 
required  to  be  introduced  to  supply  a  deticieiicy,  and  prevent  a 
disarrangement.” — P.  0.3. 

It  seems  impossible  that  the  position  so  j>erspicuously  set 
forth  in  these  sentences  can  be  denied  or  assailed  by  any  one 
who  believes  in  the  Divine  perfection.  ^  et  these  few  sentences 
virtually  involve,  by  a  very  brief  and  simple  process  ot  reasoning, 
all  that  is  worth  contending  for  in  the  (Jalvinistic  theory. 
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Eight  Lectures  are  occupied  with  the  closely  connected 
subjects  of  the  Origin  of  Evil,  Original  Sin,  and  the  Connexion 
of  Adam’s  Posterity  with  the  Guilt  of  his  Sin.  The  examina¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Williams’s  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Evil,  ami  of 
Mr.  Gilberts  defence  of  it,  is  masterly,  candid,  and,  in  onr 
judgment,  conclusive.  Dr.  Wardlaw  regards  the  problem  as  in 
its  nature  insoluble  by  human  faculties,  and  therefore  contents 
himself  with  pointing  out  unanswerable  objections  to  the 
theories  of  others,  without  attempting  any  theory  of  his  own. 

“  Sin  did  not  originate  in  our  world.  The  entrance  of  sin  into  the 
earthly  paradise  was  only  its  extension, — its  communication  fixmi  one 
class  of  beings  to  another.  As  God  never  could  make  a  creation  with 
unholy  jirinciples,  evil  must  have  originated,  wluTever  it  first  had 
place,  without  a  tempter.  And  this  I  feel  to  be  quite  beyond  my 
reach :  in  what  way  the  thought  of  evil,  the  first  sinful  desirt*,  found 
its  way  info  the  bosom  of  a  sinless  creature  without  foreign  sugges¬ 
tion.  Yet  so  it  must  have  been.” — P.  118. 

Edwards’s  theory  of  the  negative  or  primitive  character  of 
original  depravity,  and  Dr.  Payne’s  able  and  forcible  develop¬ 
ment  of  it,  are  examined  with  great  acuteness  and  mastery  of 
the  subject.  The  objection  is  strongly  put  against  Dr.  Payne’s 
theory  ;  and  it  seems  to  place  Adam,  in  reference  to  flic  one 
testing  command,  in  the  same  position  with  his  [losterity.  If, 
in  the  matter  of  the  forbidden  tree,  Adam  was  left  entirely  to 
himself,  without  the  influence  of  the  Holy  S[drit  to  preserve 
him,  then,  either  he  was  already  in  that  measure  a  fallen 
creature,  or  else  the  ahsenee  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  influenee  in 
the  ease  of  Adam’s  children  does  not  constitute  them  fallen 
creatures  ;  their  depravity  must  he  something  distinct  from  this 
privation  of  Divine  influence.  From  tliis  dilemma  it  does  not 
seem  easy'  to  escape. 

The  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  forms,  as  may 
1)0  ex|>eeted,  a  very  important  and  valuable  part  of  the  course. 
The  reality'  of  the  Atonement  is  conclusively'  vindicated  against 
those  expositions,  or  rather  eviscerations,  of  Scrijitnre,  wliieh 
regard  the  statements  of  the  Bible  respecting  it  as  mere  , Jewish 
figures.  The  ‘Mrue  nature  of  Atonement”  is  perspicuously 
and  instructively  unfolded;  the  notion  of  an  exact  eijnivalcnt  in 
kind  and  decree,  in  the  sntlerinnrs  endured  hv  Christ,  for  the 
sutterings  which  the  sinner  is  spared,  is  refuted,  not  without  some 
touches  of  indignation  at  the  way  in  which,  as  Mr.  Wardlaw 
considers,  this  view  lessens  and  lowers  the  value  and  dignitv  of 
our  Saviour’s  sufferings.  Indeed,  it  seems  inexplicahlo  how 
this  view  can  he  maintained  for  an  instant,  in  the  face  of  the 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  worst  part  of  the  sinner’s  snflcr- 
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iugs,  the  goaclin"  remorse  of  personal  guilt,  and  the  bitterness 
ot*  a  heart  filled  with  enmity  against  a  righteous  (lod,  our 
Divine  Redeemer  neither  did  nor  could  endure.  In  fact,  to 
talk  of  an  equivalent  in  sulfering,  is  to  use  words  without 
meaning.  Suifering  lies,  not  in  circumstances,  but  in  feeling; 
ami  feelings  are  incommensurable  and  incalculable. 

The  manner  in  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  met  the  “  Objections 
to  the  Doctrine  of  Atonement’’ — especially  the  obvious  one  of 
the  injustice  of  the  innocent  expiating  the  crime  of  the  guilty — 
is  very  able ;  and  we  think  a  candid  opponent  must  almost  bo 
compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  successful.  In  our  judgment, 
however,  sufficient  stress  is  not  laid  on  the  strongest  point  of  all, 
viz.,  the  relationship  sustained  by  the  Divine  Sufferer  to  the 
condemned  race.  Dr.  Wardlaw  says, — 

“  AVe  need  not  shrink  from  the  admission  that  the  doctrine  of 
substitution,  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  is  the  doctrim*  of  the 
(lospel ;  that  doctrine  is,  that  the  undeserving  or  innocent  sutfered 
in  the  room  of,  and  in  order  to  the  dediverance  of,  the  deserving  or 
guilty.”— (P.  800.) 

In  this  phrase,  “need  not  shrink  from  the  admission,”  there 
seems  something  of  feebleness  and  concession ;  as  though  the 
doctrine  were  felt  to  be  a  weak  point  in  the  theological  system, 
obvious  to  attack,  and  dilHcult  of  defence.  Whereas,  if  this 
doctrine  be  the  very  glory  and  essence  and  strength  of  the 
(iospel,  as  it  certainly  is,  it  ought  to  be  possible  so  to  state 
it  that  it  shall  not  merely  survive,  but  defy  all  assault. 
Undoubtedly,  the  doctrine  here  stated,  is  “the  doctrine  of  the 
(iospel ;  ”  but  it  is  not  the  whole  doctrine  ol’  the  Gospel.  The 
words,  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  used  them,  conveyed  more  to  his  mind, 
and  they  will  convey  more  to  the  mind  ol  any  one  who  already 
devoutly  believes  the  doctine,  than  they  convey  to  the  ear  of 
an  opponent,  or  than  they  really  express.  The  word  “  substi- 
tutiou,”  is  capable  of  such  various  meanings,  that  the  defender 
of  Atonement  may  be  using  it  in  one  sense,  and  his  opponent 
in  a  sense  widely  different.  Substitution  may  be  voluntary 
or  involuntary,  accidental  or  designed,  based  on  relations 
which  justify  it,  or  arbitrarily  effected,  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
relations.  Now,  the  phrase,  “substitution  of  the  innocent  for 
the  guilty,”  fixes  attention  on  the  mere  fact,  apart  from  all  its 
justifying  reasons  and  explanations.  It  looks  as  it  it  might 
mean  any  innocent  person ;  whereas  there  was  but  One  in  tho 
universe  who  could  be  the  “substitute”  for  guilty  man.  It 
looks  as  if  the  substitution  might  have  been  casual,  or  con¬ 
strained,  or  arbitrary ;  whereas  is  was  not  only  ot  set  purpose, 
ttud  voluntary,  but  proceeded  on  a  basis  which  rendered  it  most 
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just  and  fit  that  it  should  be  both  offered  and  accepted.  It  was 
tlie  substitution,  not  of  a  new  victim,  but  of  a  representative. 
All  the  cases  of  substituted  suffering,  allowed  by  lininan  laws, 
adduced  as  illustrative  analogies  of  the  Atonement,  will  be  founcl 
to  contain  a  fundamental  idea,  in  some  relationship  between  the 
parties,  apart  from  which  we  could  not  regard  them  witli  com¬ 
placency.  When  Judah  offered  to  become  Henjamin’s  substi¬ 
tute,  it  was  on  the  ground  of  their  relationship ;  we  should  not 
feel  that  he  had  a  right  to  bereave  his  family,  and  sacriHce  his 
liberty,  for  a  stranger.  In  the  famous  case  of  Zaleucus,  the 
sufferer  is  at  once  the  father  and  the  monarch,  and  the  criminal 
his  subject  and  his  son.  In  the  legend  of  Damon  and  Phiutias,  the 
intense  love  of  the  two  friends  supplies  the  moral  ground  of  the 
self-sac rifie,e ;  but  wc  cannot  help  (piestioning  somewhat,  if  the 
ruler  was  right  in  permitting  it.  The  simple  substitution  of  an 
inncK’cnt  person  for  a  guilty  one,  without  any  moral  ground  for 
such  a  |>roceeding,  would  be  repugnant  to  our  sense  of  right,  and 
would  illustrate  no  principle  of  justice.  Tlie  Scripture  doctrine 
is  not  that  of  the  mere  substitution  of  one  who  \vas  not  guilty 
for  many  who  were  ;  it  is  the  substitution  a  representative,  of 
One  who  represented  at  once,  in  his  own  person,  the  Divine 
Ruler,  and  the  rebellious  and  guilty  race.  Regarding  our 
Redeemer  as  the  Eternal  AVord,  by  whom  “  all  things  were 
made,”  the  criminals  were  1 1  is  creatures.  This  relation,  while 
it  constituted  the  gravamen  of  their  sin,  established  a  claim  on 
Him ;  not  a  claim  on  justice,  but  a  claim  on  pity  and  help,  such 
as  an  erring  child  has  on  a  loving  father,  only  infinitely  more 
tender.  If  He  ronld  help  them,  at  the  cost  of  his  own  suffering, 
it  was  morally  iit  and  right  and  beautiful  that  he  should  do  so. 
Regarding  Him  as  man.  He  was  “  the  second  Adam;”  not  merely 
a  man,  but  “//a?  Son  of  man,”  the  divinely  appointed  Head  of 
the  fallen  ra^’e.  In  this  eharaeder,  it  was  morally  right  and  lit 
that  He  should  suffer  for  their  fault,  and  tliat  they  should  profit 
by  his  obedience.  Lastly,  the  relation  of  the  Son  of  Hod  to 
“  His  Father,  and  Our  Father,”  gave  Him  a  right  to  assume  a 
relation  to  the  Divine  government  altogether  exceptional  and 
unicpie ;  and  imparted  such  a  character  to  His  ‘‘obedience  unto 
death,”  as  that  the  j>ardon  of  the  guilty  race  whose  nature  lie 
had  taken  on  Him  is  no  less  a  tribute  to  public  justice  (whieii 
rewards  as  well  as  punishes)  than  it  is  an  exercise  of  Divine 
Mercy.  lu  fine,  if  the  term  “  substitution  ”  were  not  in  such 
recognised  use  among  theologians,  the  term  “  representation, 
woidd  more  adeipiately  express  the  huid  of  substitutitm  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  Atonement.  This  idea  is  expressed  by  the  inspired 
writers  in  their  constant  use  of  the  preposition  uTrtp,  “  on  behall 
of,  not  ai'Tt,  ‘*  instead  of.”  We  find  indeed  “  Xorpor  aeri 
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—a  ransom  In  exchange  for  many  ;  ’*  but  tliero  the  figurative 
term  “  ransom,”  necessitates  the  idea  of  payment  or  exchange. 
The  other  is  the  [)revairmg  usage,  and  the  distinction  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Kepresentation  is  not  opposed  to  substitution,  but  includes 
it,  and  something  more.  It  may  be  styled  the  highest  kind  of 
eubstitution,  and  is  especially  that  form  of  it  which  has  relation 
to  law,  government,  public  order,  and  public  justice ;  without 
which  we  may  almost  say  society  could  not  exist,  and  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  reduced  to  the  mere  exercise  of  power  over  a 
a  multitude  of  individuals. 

The  discussion  of  the  Atonement  of  course  involves  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  extent.  This  leads  to  the  topics  of  Election,  and  the 
Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  which  arc  treated  witli  manly 
candour,  cautious  avoidance  of  violent  extremes,  lucid  ariru- 
mentation,  and  constant  reference  to  Scriptural  teacliing. 
The  two  lectures  on  the  “  Perseverance  of  the  Saints  ”  arc 
emenently  judicious. 

From  these  discussions  as  to  the  application  of  the  benefits 
secured  by  the  Atonement,  tlic  Lectures  return  to  consider  the 
mediatorial  work  itself — the  condition  of  the  Saviour’s  soul 
between  his  death  and  his  resurrection;  II is  rcsurroiqion  and 
ascension,  intercession  and  glory.  The  Thirty-ninth  Lecture 
resumes  the  consideration  of  the  benefits  flowing  from  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  and  introduces  the  topics  of  #Instifi(;ation 
and  Saving  Faith.  In  reference  to  this  topic,  the  lecturer 
observes, — 

^‘Few  things  are  more  surprising  tlian  the  variety  of  opinions, 
discussions,  and  debates,  bywhich  the  minds  of  men  have  been  agitated 
and  perplexed,  respecting  the  question,  ‘  VV'hat  is  faith  H  ’  J  am 
much  iuclined  to  tiiink  that  if  niiieteen-twcMiticdhs,  or,  if  you  will, 
iiinety-ninc-hundreths,  of  all  the  controversial  writing  that  has  passed 
through  tlie  press  on  this  subject— including,  of  course,  my  own  pro¬ 
portion — were  consumed  in  one  boidire,  the  C'hristian  (diureli  would 
be  but  little  of  a  loser.” — J^  712. 

As  miglit  be  exjiectcd  from  Ids  cast  of  mind  and  temperament. 
Dr.  Wardlaw'  inclines  rather  to  the  intellectual  view  of  faith 
than  to  that  which  lays  stress  on  the  idea  of  confidence  or  trust 
in  personal  character,  lie  goes  so  far  as  to  say, — 

“  Faith  is  the  belief  of  the  matter  of  testimony,  the  giving  credit 
to  anything  reported  or  allirmed,  either  on  the  ground  ot  the  veracity 
of  the  testifier,  or  of  evidence  adduced  oj  the  truth  of  his  report  or 
oJfrmationr-^W  715. 

Put  liow'  can  this  last  be  called  faith  iit  all  t  If  a  man,  wdiom 
I  know  to  be  an  habitual  liar,  brings  me  any  report,  and  at  the 
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same  time  confirms  it  by  such  evidence  as  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  of  its  truth,  is  my  belief,  L  e.,  my  reception  of  the  fact 
stated,  to  be  called  faith  ?  1  have  no  faith  in  the  man,  for  I 

know  his  word  to  be  not  worth  a  straw.  Can  1  be  said  to  have 
faith  in  his  messaj^e?  As  well  mi^ht  I  be  said  to  have  taitli  in 
the  conclusions  of  geometry,  when  1  have  followed,  step  bv  step, 
the  reasoning  which  establishes  them.  No  two  processes  of  mind 
can  well  be  more  distinct,  and  even  opposed,  than  the  taking  of  a 
statement  upon  trust,  as  true,  and  the  examination  and  balancing 
of  evidence,  and  thence  concluding  its  truth.  The  one  is  the 
friendly,  unsuspicious  reception  wc  give  to  a  guest — the  opening 
of  our  heart  to  receive  a  statement,  simply  because  it  comes  to  ns 
stamped  with  the  authority  of  one  whom  wc  can  trust.  The  other 
is  the  cautious  examination  of  a  suspected  impostor — the  bringing 
of  the  statement  to  the  bar  of  the  mind  to  be  tried,  and,  after 
evidence  heard,  pronouncing  its  acquittal.  If,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
“  faith  ”  be  restricted  to  the  belief  of  testimony,  simply  as  testi¬ 
mony — /.e.,  upon  no  other  ground  but  the  word  of  the  testifier — 
then  the  controversy,  whether  faith  be  the  intellectual  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  testimony,  or  the  reliance  reposed  in  the  witness, 
becomes  a  mere  verbal  dispute ;  the  two  arc  inseparable.  In 
discussing  this  point,  and  attempting  to  show  that  trust  “  is  the 
immediate  effect  of  believing,  rather  than  believing  itself,”  the 
venerable  aiul  gifted  Lecturer  has  fallen  into  a  sinf;ulai’  oversii^ht 
(at  p.  722).  lie  illustrates  his  view  by  sup[)osing  cases  in  which 
you  receive  testimony  concerning  a  person’s  abilitiesand  integrity, 
and,  in  consecpicnce  of  your  believing  that  testimony,  you  exer¬ 
cise  trust  in  him.  The  illustration  is  beside  the  mark,  since  it 
is  merely  a  case  of  trust  in  one  person  inducing  trust  in  someone 
or  sometkintj  else.  This  docs  not  prove  that  the  belief  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  the  result  of  trust  in  those  who 
gave  it.  We  cannot  believe  a  testimony  (jn/i  testimony,  if  we  dis¬ 
trust  the  witness.  Belief  of  God’s  testimony  concerning  II is  Son 
necessarily  implies  trust  in  Ciod,  and  is  the  result,  not  the  cause, 
of  that  trust,  though  it  may  be  the  cause  of  our  trust  in  C’hrist. 
Belief  of  any  of  the  promises  of  Christ  can  result  only  from  trust 
in  the  promiser ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
new  exercise  of  truth,  in  reference  to  our  actual  reception  of  the 
thing  promised.  With  all  respect  for  a  mind  so  clear,  and  an 
authority  so  high,  as  Dr.  Wardlaw’s,  we  must  still  think,  that 
the  attempt  to  dissever  the  belief  of  God’s  word  from  trust  in  the 
Divine  character,  is  one  of  those  attempts  at  simplification,  by 
separating  things  inseparable,  which  darken  what  they  are 
meant  to  illuminate. 

We  ciinnot  follow  the  reverend  and  lamented  theologian  into 
the  third  volume  of  his  course,  cliicfly  occupied  with  the  work  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  and  witli  the  ethics  of  llic  Bible.  We 
dismiss  the  volumes,  wliich  are  all  that  could  he  wislied  in 
style  and  appearance,  with  our  cordial  thunks  to  the  Bditor,  the 
Rev.  dames  11.  Campbell,  M.A.,  tor  the  manner  in  which  he 
lias  discharged  his  honourable  and  useful  task.  These  lioeturcs 
are  a  noble  contribution  to  the  treasures  of  Knglish  'Fheology. 
The  Congregational  body  may  pcfint  with  satisfiU'tion  to  this  work, 
and  the  “First.  Lines,”  of  a  still  a  more  accomplished  scholar  on 
this  side  the  Tweed,  as  specimens  of  the  instruction  which  its 
colleges  are  providing  for  the  future  teachers  of  the  churches. 
These  Lectures,  we  trust,  will  j)Owerfully  contribute,  not  only 
to  counteract  the  unduedeprcciation  of  Systematic  Theology,  but 
to  aid  those  who  arc  called  to  the  sacred  and  onerous  work  of 
preaching,  in  combining  fidelity  to  the  truth  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  with  unshackled  freedom  of  thought,  and  broad  and  clear 
views  of  the  Word  of  God;  and  in  throwing  into  their  public 
ministrations  that  vigour  and  variety,  witliout  which  they  will 
cease  to  interest,  and  tliat  solid  thought,  without  which  they  will 
never  profit. 


Art.  II.— LTVIXGSTOXF/S  AFKICAX  TBAA’FLS. 


Missionarif  Travels  awl  llesearches  in  Jfrira  ;  inrItfJint/  n 

Sketch  of  Si.rfcen  Years'  liesidence  in  the  Interior  if  Africa,  and 
a  Joiirnejf  from  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope  to  Jjoanda  on  the  finest 
Coast ;  thence  across  the  Continent ,  dotrn  the  river  Zamhesi  to  the 
llastern  Ocean.  Jfy  J)avi(l  Jiiviiigstoiic,  Ji.li.D.,  D.CMi.,  Ac. 
iioiuloii:  John  31  array.  iSoT. 


The  work  of  Dr.  Livingstone  lias  added  a  new,  and  ri'inarkablv 
interesting  chapter  to  the  history  of  African  Discovery.  ( )ld 
traditionary  ideas,  respecting  the  physical  c<mtiguration  of  the 
interior  of  this  vast  region,  have  been  proved  /aNc;  tables 
which  had,  from  time  imnieniorial,  remained  the  iKMi'dit'.iiy  belief 


of  the  learncHl,  as  well  as  of  the  ignorant,  regarding  tin;  deso¬ 
lation  of  its  solitudes,  and  the  curse  of  sterility  which  had  fallen 
111)011  its  plains,  have  been  corrected  ;  tin*  vague  terrors  with 
which  this  central  region  was  investcal,  have  been  discovered,  by 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  inissionaiy-travellei’,  to  have 
been  the  creation  of  the  fancy.  Instiaid  of  iin|»assable  des(*rls, 
inhabited  bv  savage  swarms  of  human  beings  and  ferocious 
animals,  wc  now  know  that  beyond  the  gr(‘at  water-shed  ofilie 
Pouth,  whose  confines  alone  had  been  hitherto  explored,  there 
He  lofty  jilatcaus  clothed  with  magnificent  vegetation,  valleys 
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Flmded  by  forests,  park-like  ranges  of  hills,  and  plains  rendered 
brilliant  by  flowers.  In  these  districts,  cut  oil*  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  by  jungle- 
forests  or  desert-horizons,  there  live  tribes  of  simple  and  indus¬ 
trious  natives,  whose  chief  occupation  it  is  to  hunt  the  ele[)hant, 
defend  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  the  terrible  lion,  accuniu- 
latc  the  eggs  of  the  ostrich,  feed  numerous  herds  of  oxen,  and 
barter  with  neighbouring  clans  the  ivory  they  collect  from 
the  chase.  The  narrative  of  this  adventurous  traveller  is 
rendered  w’onderfully  fascinating  by  incidents  of  fatigue  and 
dangers,  anecdotes  of  curious  manners,  descriptions  of  grotescpic 
people,  and  j)ictures  of  alternately  wild  and  beautiful  sccnerv. 
'The  importance  of  the  labours  of  this  zealous  a])ostle  cannot 
yet  he  estimated ;  it  has  been  his  great  and  glorious  ])rivilcgc 
to  open  up  a  highway  between  the  isolated  sons  of  Africa  and 
the  rest  of  the  w’orld,  thus  introducing  the  swarthy  races  of  the 
interior  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 


Dr.  Livingstone  o[)ens  his  volume  by  a  brief  hut  interesting 
account  of  his  earlier  years,  and  indulging  in  a  little  innocent 
pride,  commences  his  autobiography  with  a  short  list  of  his 
pedigree.  Ilis  great-grandfather,  it  appears,  fell  at  the  battle  of 
C’ulloden;  his  gramlfather  was  a  small  farmer  in  lllva,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  support  a  growing  family 
on  his  paternal  acres,  removed  to  Llantyrc  ^V  orks,  a  large 
cotton  manufactory  above  (ilasgow;  where,  also,  his  father,  in 
time,  l)ecame  employed  as  clerk.  The  history  of  his  own  early 
.arcer  is  very  instructive.  At  the  age  often  he  was  sent  to  tlie 
factory  as  a‘^pieecr;”  and  contrived,  out  of  his  first  wt’ck’s 
earnings,  to  ])urchase  a  Latin  (irammar,  with  which  he  com¬ 
menced  the  studv  of  that  language — a  studv  he  continued  with 
unabated  ardour,  at  an  evening  school,  until  he  Imd  mastered 
all  difiicultics.  Sometimes  he  laboured  as  late  as  twelve  oV  lock, 
when  his  mether,  knowing  that  he  had  to  he  at  the  factory  by 
six  in  the  morning,  would,  with  prudent  solicitude,  interfere  and 
snatch  the  hook  out  of  his  hand.  However,  many  classical 
authors  were  read  iu  the  intervals  of  factory  labour;  ami,  in 
addition  to  Virgil  and  Horace,  scientific  works  and  works  of 
travel  were  devoured  w’ith  e([ual  avidity. 

This  part  of  his  life  becomes  peculiarly  interestiug.  He  had 
been  carefully  trained  in  the  jn'inciples  and  ])racticc  of  the 
C’hristian  religion,  but  it  was  only  at  this  time  that  he  felt  the^ 
necessity,  and  could  realize  tlie  value,  of  a  personal  application  of 
its  truths  to  his  own  case.  fhen  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  began 
to  manifest  themselves;  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
alleviation  of  human  misery,  and  imagining  that  a  field  was  open 
to  liim  as  a  pioneer  of  ('liristianity  in  China,  he  prepared  to 
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obtain  a  medical  education,  in  order  to  be  (|ualified  for  tliat 
enterprise.  He  was  still  engaged  at  the  factory;  nevertliclcss 
he  pursued  his  studies,  and  the  plan  he  ado|)tcd  shows  the  ardour 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  he  had  set  belbre 
him.  “  My  readiiiir,  while  at  work,  was  carried  on,’’  he  tells  us, 
“  by  placing  the  book  on  a  portion  of  the  spinning-jenny,  so  that 
I  could  catch  sentence  after  sentence  as  I  passed  at  my  work  ; 
I  thus  kc})t  up  a  pretty  constant  study,  undisturbed  by  the  roar 
of  the  machinery.”  Such  determination  and  persistency  were 
not  likely  to  be  batHed,  and  we  see  in  the  young  student,  thus 
early,  indications  of  that  character  which  afterwards  carried  him 
over  the  pathless  sands  of  the  great  Kalahari  Desert,  enabled 
him  to  cope  with  unimaginable  difficulties,  and  still  pursue  his 
way  undismayed  by  any  of  those  terrors,  real  or  imaginary,  wiiich 
might  have  daunted  a  less  intrepid  spirit.  His  steady  zeal  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  at  length  rewarded;  he  was 
enabled  to  attend  the  Greek  and  medical  classes  in  Glasirow, 
as  well  as  the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  during  the 
winter,  by  working  vigorously  in  summer.  Having  then  finishtv* 
his  medical  curriculum  and  obtained  his  diploma,  the  lad  Living 
stone  joined,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  on  account  of  its  perfectly  unsectarian  charact(U';  but 
as  the  opium  question  had  embroiled  this  country  in  a  war  with 
China,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  put  his  original  plan  into 
execution,  and  as  a  new  and  a  no  less  inviting  held  had  been 
opened  by  the  unwearied  labours  of  Mr.  Moffiit,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  Africa,  and  in  the  year  1840,  set  sail  1‘rum  hhigland, 
for  the  Cape  of  (lood  Hope. 

We  have  thought  these  few  biographical  details  would  be 
highly  interesting,  as  putting  the  reader  at  once  in  possession  of 
the  character  of  the  man,  whose  discoveries  have  enriched  tho 
geograj)hical  and  ethnical  knowledge  ol  the  world.  It  will, 
however,  be  impossible  to  give  more  than  an  outline  of  his 
adventures  amongst  the  natives  of  Southern  Africa,  thougli  wo 
shall  endeavour  to  enable  the  reader,  as  far  as  possible,  to  judge 
from  copious  extracts,  of  the  value  ol  tlie  work  which  h(‘  has 
given  to  the  public.  The  novelty  of  the  scenes  it  depicts,  the 
grotesqueness  of  the  people  it  describes,  the  enterprise  with 
w  hich  it  abounds,  render  it  one  of  the  most  lascinating  volumCvS 
that  have  been  w  ritten  since  Humboldt  laid  bare  the  interior  ol 
South  America. 

On  arriving  at  the  Cape,  Dr.  Livingstone  at  once  proceeded  to 
Kuruman,  the  farthest  inland  missionary  station,  and  then  alter 
a  short  stay  to  a  i)lace  called  Lej)epole,  in  the  Jhikwain  c(mntrv, 
where  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laiigiiaire 
ot  the  country,  he  cut  himself  oil  from  all  Luropcan  .‘^oc/iety, 
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and  in  about  six  months  plained  an  insi^lit  into  tlio  liahits,  I.nvs, 
and  ways  ot‘  thinking  ot‘  this  tribe  which  eventually  ])rov(M]  of 
inralculable  advantage  in  liis  intercourse  witli  them.  The  stndv 
of  the  language  and  manners  of  this  peojde  was  not  his  sole 
(•eeupation.  Jle  was  desirous  of  proving  to  Ins  coloured  neigh¬ 
bours  the  suj)eriority  of  the  white  man  over  the  coloured,  as  well 
as  to  confer  real  benefits  upon  his  ne\v  friends,  lie  aceordinglv 
constructed  a  canal — a  most  valuable  accpiisition  in  a  dry  countrv 
— for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Occasionally  he  made  excursions 
northward,  to  the  llakaa,  Ihimangwato,  and  Makalaka  tribes; 
and  it  was  during  one  of  these  expeditions,  that  he  came  within 
a  short  distance  of  Lake  Xgami,  the  discovery  of  which  washow- 
t‘V(‘r  accidentally  post|)oned  for  nearly  eight  years.  His  joiirncvs 
were  usually  j)erl’ormed  in  a  lumbering  cart  or  waggon  drawn 
by  oxen  ;  but  on  this  occasion,  owing  to  the  sickness  of  the  cattle, 
on  loot.  Ilis  white  face,  his  slim  person,  aiul  his  general  con- 
fojination  failed  to  insr>irc  the  natives  with  anv  verv  formidable 
id(‘a  of  his  physical  strength,  l^nconscious  that  Dr.  Ijivingstone 
understood  their  language,  they  discussed  his  powers  and  j)crsonal 
app(‘arauce.  “lie  is  not  strong;  he  is  fpiite  slim,  and  only 
aj)pears  stout  because  he  puts  himself  into  those  bags  (trousers); 
he  will  soon  knock  up."  Xow  was  the  time  to  undeceive  them. 
'The  I  Highland  blood  of  tbe  vounjr  Scotchman  was  roused;  ho 
felt  he  could  dcsj)ise  all  fatigue;  and  for  the  whole  of  that  day’s 
journey  kept  his  com[)anions  to  the  top  of  their  speed,  until  ho 
heard  them,  witii  a  pardonable  vanity,  recant  their  (►pinion  of 
his  powers  ot‘ exertion. 

Jn  184.'b  Dr.  J/ivingstone,  returning  towards  Kuriiman, 
seleet('d  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  jMabotsa  as  a  site  for  a 
missionarv  station.  He  had  m^t  been  Ions:  there  before  his  life 
wa-^  (Midaugered  in  one  of  those  frecpient  excursions  common  to 
tbe  country  —  a  lion  hunt.  4'he  Lakatla  of  the  village',  it 
appears,  were'  much  annoyed  by  this  terrible  animal,  whieb,  em- 
Imbb'iu'd  by  hunger,  leaped  into  the  cattle-pens  by  night,  de¬ 
voured  the  cows,  and  committed  other  depredations. 

“Si)  tlie  next  time  the  herds  were  attae'ked,  1  went  with  the 
])eoph\  in  order  to  eneouragt'  them  to  rid  themse'lves  of  the  annov- 
auet*  by  eh'st roving  one'  of  tlie  maraudi'rs.  AVe  found  the  lions  on  a 
small  lull  about  a  epiarter  of  a  mile  iii  length,  and  covered  with 
trees.  A  circle  of  men  was  formed  round  it,  and  they  giadually 
closed  up,  ascending  j)retty  near  to  each  other.  Jh'ing  down  below 
on  the  ])l:un  with  a  native'  schoolmaster,  named  Alebalwe,  a  most 
exei'lh'ut  man,  1  saw  one'  of  the  lions  sitting  on  a  pii'ce  ot  rock 
NNithintlu'  now  closed  circle  ot*  nu'u.  Alehalwe'  tire'd  at  him  hetori'  1 
could,  and  the  hall  struck  the  rock  on  which  the  animal  was  sitting, 
lb*  bit  at  the  spot  struck,  as  a  dog  does  at  a  stick  or  stone  thro^^n 
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at  hiiii ;  then  leapiiii;  away,  broke  throujrli  the  openiiii^  eirele  and 
escaped  unhurt.  The  men  were  afraid  to  attack  him,  [)erhaps  on 
account  of  their  belief  in  witchcraft.  When  tlie  circle  was  re-formed, 
we  saw’  two  otlier  lions  in  it ;  but  we  were  afraid  to  liri'  lest  we 
should  strike  the  men,  and  tlnw  allowed  the  beasts  to  burst  throni^h 
also.  If  the  Ihikatla  had  acted  accordinsj;  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  they  would  have  speared  the  lions  in  their  attempt  to  ^et 
out.  Seeing  we  could  not  get  them  to  kill  one  of  the  lions,  we  bent 
our  footsteps  tow'ards  the  village  ;  in  going  round  the  end  of  the  hill, 
however,  1  saw  one  of  the  beasts  sitting  on  a  piect*  of  rock  as  bot’ore, 
but  this  time  he  had  a  little  bush  in  front.  Ileing  alumt  thirty 
yards  off,  I  took  a  good  aim  at  his  body  through  tin'  bush,  and  fired 
both  barrels  into  it.  The  men  then  called  out,  ‘  He  is  shot,  he  is 
shot!’  Others  cried, ‘JLe  has  been  shot  by  anotluM’  man  too;  let 
us  go  to  him!’  1  did  not  see  any  one  else  shoot  at  him,  hut  I  saw' 
the  lion’s  tail  erected  in  anger  behind  the  bush,  and,  turning  to  the 
people,  said,  ‘  Stop  a  little  till  I  load  again.’  When  in  the  act  of 
ramming  down  the  bullets  I  heard  a  shout.  Stalling,  aiul  looking 
half  round,  F  saw’  the  lion  just  in  the  act  of  springing  upon  me.  I 
was  upon  a  little  height;  lie  caught  my  shoulder  as  he  sprang,  and 
we  both  cam(>  to  the  ground  htdow'  tog(*tlu‘r.  (Jrowling  horribly 
close  to  my  ear,  he  shoolc  me  as  a  terrim*  dog  does  a  rat.  'flu'  shock 
produced  a  stujior  similar  to  that  w  hich  seems  to  he  felt,  by  a  mouse 
after  the  first  shake  of  the  cat.  It  causinl  a  sort  of  dr<‘amiiiess,  in 
which  there  w’as  no  sense  of  pain  nor  fec‘ling  of  ti'rror,  though  ipiiti^ 
conscious  of  all  that  was  haj>[)i‘ning.  It  was  lik(‘  what  patimil.s 
partially  under  the  inlluenee  of  chlorotorm  di'scribi',  who  si‘e  all  the 
operation,  but  feel  not  the  knife.  This  singular  condition  was  not 
the  result  of  any  numtal  process.  Tin'  shake  annihilat(‘tl  tear,  and 
allowc'd  no  sense  of  horror  in  looking  round  at  the  hcast.  I  his 
peculiar  state  is  probably  prodnc<*d  in  all  animals  kilh*d  by  tla^ 
Carnivora;  and  if  so,  is  a  merciful  provision  by  oiir  benevolent 
Ch’cator  for  lessening  the  [lain  of  dt'ath.  ^Inrning  round  to  relieve 
myself  of  tlu^  weight,  as  he  hail  om*  paw  on  tlu*  hack  of  my  head,  I 
saw  his  eves  directed  to  Mehalwc',  who  was  trying  to  shoot-  hiiii  at  a 
distance  often  or  fifteen  yards.  II is  gun,  a  llint  out',  inisscd  lire*  in 
both  barrels;  the  lion  immcdiattdy  left  me,  and,  atta<*king  .Meh.ilwe, 
bit  his  thigh.  Another  man,  whose  life  I  had  saved  hidore,  after  he 
had  biam  tossed  by  a  bntfalo,  att(*mpt('d  to  spear  the  lion  while  ho* 
was  biting  jNlebalwe.  He  left  ^lebalwe  and  caught  this  man  by  the 
shoulder,  but  at  that  moment  the  bullets  he  had  received  took  (‘fleet, 
and  he  fell  down  dead,  d'he  whole  was  the  work  ot  a  l(*w  moments, 
and  must  have  been  his  paroxysm  ot  dying  rage.  In  order  to  take 
out  the  charm  from  him,  the  Bakfitla  on  tla^  follow  ing  day  mach*  a 
huge  bi'Jidire  over  the  carcase,  which  was  dt'clared  to  he  that  of  t  le 
largest  lion  they  had  ever  seen.  Hesides  crunching  the  bone  int.) 
splinters,  he  left  eleven  teeth  wounds  on  the  upper  part  of  my  aim. 

— Cp.  11— Id. 

Each  tribe  among  the  Hecliuanas  is  named,  accoiding  to  lb. 
Livingstone’s  statement,  after  a  certain  animal ;  and  a  not  im- 
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probahlc  inference  is  drawn,  that  in  former  times  they  were  ad¬ 
dicted,  like  the  Kixyptians  of  old,  to  animal  worship,  ddic  term 
Hakiitia  siirnifies,  “  they  of  the  monkey;’’  Hakuena,  they  of 
the  alliixator;”  Hatlapi,  “  they  of  the  fish,”  and  so  on,  and  it  is 
a  enrions  fact  that  the  tribes  have  a  siij)crstitioiis  dread  of  the 
animal  after  which  they  arc  named,  and  never  use  it  as  food. 
The  elan  to  which  Dr.  Livini»stonc  attached  himselt‘  was  the 
Dakuana  or  liakwains,  a  pastoral  race,  the  chief  of  whom, 
Sechcle,  an  intelliifcnt  and  amiable  man,  resided  af  Shokuane. 
A  close  and  intimate  friendship  sprang  up  between  this  native 
chieftain  and  Ins  guest,  d'he  fatlier  of  Sechele  had  been 
murdered  by  his  subjects,  owing  to  some  domestic  (piarrel, 
whilst  the  son  was  still  a  boy,  and  the  latter  was  deprivetl  of  his 
inheritance.  A  friendly  neighbour  t^hief,  however,  reinstated 
him  in  the  sovereignty  of  his  tribe  by  a  conj)  de  i/Kti/i,  and  j)iit 
the  usurper  t«)  death.  The  interviews  of  the  missionary  with  tliis 
prince  are  highly  interesting,  lie  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  glad  tidings  announced  to  him,  and  though  the  other  chiefs, 
or  rather  snb-chii‘fs,  ret‘nsed  to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  preacher, 
this  excell  mt  native  received  witli  gratitude  the  Gos[)el  of  peace. 


“  On  the  tirst  occasion  in  which  1  ever  atieinptcd  to  hold  a  pnhlio 
religious  seivico,  he  rtmiarked  that  it  was  the  custom  of  his  nation, 
when  any  new  subject  was  brought  before  tliem,  to  put  ipiestimis  on 
it ;  and  he  begged  me  to  allow  him  to  do  the  same  in  this  ease.  On 
(‘X[>ressing  my  entire  w  illingness  tt)  answer  his  ipiestions,  he  iiujuired 
if  my  foiH-fathers  knew  of  a  fuiure  judgment.  I  replied  in  tlie 
atHrinai ivi‘,  and  began  to  describe  the  scene  of  the  ‘great  white 
throm',  and  Him  who  shall  sit  on  it,  from  whose  face  the  lu‘aven  and 
tarth  shall  lice  awav,’  Ac.  lie  said,  ‘You  startle  me — tlu'se  words 
make*  all  my  bones  shake — 1  have  no  more  strength  in  me:  but 
my  forefathers  wt're  living  at  the  same  time  yours  were,  and  how  is 
it  that  thev  did  not  stmd  them  word  about  these  terrible  things 
Koimer  ?  fhey  all  passed  away  into  darkness  w  ithout  knowing 
whither  they  were  going.’  I  got  out  of  the  dilliculty  by  explaining 
the  gt'ogniphical  barrii*rs  in  tlie  Aorth,  and  the  gradual  spri'ad  ot^ 
knowledge  from  tin'  JSouth,  to  which  we  first  bad  access  by  means  ot 
ships;  and  1  i-xpressed  my  belief  that,  as  Christ  had  said,  the  whole 
world  would  yet  be  enlightened  by  the  Gospel.  Tointing  to  the 
great  Kalahari  desert;  he  said,  ‘  You  never  can  cross  that  country  to 
the  tribes  beyond;  it  is  utterly  impossible  even  for  ns  black  men, 
except  in  certain  seasons,  when  more  than  the  usual  supply  ot  rain 
falls,  and  an  extraordinary  growth  of  water-melons  follows,  hven 
we,  who  know  the  country,  would  certainly  perish  without  thcin. 
Ke-asserting  my  belief  in  tin'  words  of  C’hrist,  we  parted;  and  it  will 
hi*  seen  turtlier  on,  that  Seclu'le  himself  assisted  me  in  crossing  that 
desert  w  hich  had  previously  proved  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  so 
many  adventurers.”  —  I’p.  i5,  U>. 
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Altliougli  Secholc  eventually  believed  Ibr  hiin^elt’,  the  super¬ 
stitious  alarm  ot*  his  subjects  interfered  greatly  with  the  pro¬ 
pagation  ot  the  Gospel.  The  whole  districT  was  suifering  at  this 
time  from  a  severe  drought,  a  calamity  which  the  prol’essional 
“rain-doctors’'  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  presence  of  a 
white  man  and  Christian  amongst  them;  so  that  when  Dr. 
Livingstone,  at  tlic  recpiest  of  Sechele,  began  family  worship 
with  him  in  his  own  house,  none  excej)t  the  family  of  the  prince, 
whom  he  ordered  to  attend,  came  to  the  meeting.  “  In  former 
times,”  such  was  the  aifecting  lament  of  the  new  convert,  “  when 
a  chief  was  fond  of  hunting,  all  his  people  got  dogs,  and  became 
fond  of  hunting  too.  If  he  was  fond  of  dancing  or  music,  all 
showed  a  liking  to  tliesc  amusements  too.  If  the  chief  loved 
beer,  they  all  rejoiced  in  strong  drink.  Ibit  in  tliis  case  it  is 
dillerent.  1  love  the  Word  of  God,  and  not  one  of  my 
brethren  will  join  me.”  In  fact,  many  of  his  |>(‘('pl(‘ imagined 
tliat  the  chief  was  beside  himself,  or  rather  biiwltched  by  tlie 
missionary,  and  when  he.  received  baptism,  shed  tc'ars  of  |)ity  and 
compassion. 

Still  the  relations  oi  Dr.  Livingstone  with  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  were  of  tiie  most  amicable  character.  ddu‘y  reganh'd  him 
as  a  man  of  [)robity  and  benevolence:  Ibr  when  he  lirst  came 
amongst  them,  he  refused  to  accept  the  ])lot  of  ground  they  as¬ 
signed  to  him  without  paying  an  cijuivalcnt,  and  h(‘  was  assiduous 
in  Ills  attendance  upon  the  sick,  relieving  their  suih'rings  as  iar 
as  his  skill  and  medicines  availed.  1L‘  lurther  convincial  them 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  Interfere  with,  or  control,  llu‘ir  all.iirs  in 
the  slightest  degree;  his  inilucnce,  he  told  them,  must  be  that 
ot  persuasion  rdone,  and  seeing  tlnit  he  acted  up  to  the  profession 
he  liad  made,  they  .saw  him  move  amongst  them  without  fear  or 
desire  of  molesting  him,  although  they  fervently  believed  lie  had 
thrown  a  glamour  over  th(.‘ir  chiet*,  and  was  the  imniediat(;  cause 
ot  the  drought  which  afllieted  them.  ^  et  the  Doctors  teaching 
proved  an  indirect  blessing  to  the  pi'ople.  d  heir  standard  ot 
morality  was  imperceptibly  raised;  new  and  lietter  niotlvt‘s  were 
brought  into  [)lay ;  five  times  was  war  prevented  bv  liis  in- 
duenee;  audit  may  be  safely  asserted  that  where  the  mis.-ionaiy 
tailed  to  exert  any  individual  intluence,  the  jx’ople  acted  no 
worse  than  they  did  before  a  Luropean  had  set  foot  in  their 
country. 

W  e  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  linger  longer  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  ^labopsa,  with  the  reverend  Do<*tor  seat(‘d 
amongst  this  interesting  community.  One  feature  in  the 
su[)erstitlons  of  the  natives  we,  however,  must  allude  to— -ue 
mean  the  belief  in  the  gilt  or  power  of  rain-making,  one  ot  the 
most  deeply  rooted  articles  of  faith  in  the  country.  1  he  chief 
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Hocliele  hiiiiFclf,  Dr.  Livingstone  informs  us,  was  a  noted  raiii- 
doetor,  and  found  it,  as  he  frequently  confessed,  one  of  tlie  nios^t 
didieult  points  to  abjure,  when  he  became  a  Cliristian.  For  four 
successive  years  the  terrible  drounht  continued;  the  Kolobenir, 
a  lar^e  river,  was  dry;  needles  lyini^  out  of  doors  tor  inontlis 
did  notrust;  a  mixture  of  sid|»huric  acid  and  water  used  in  a 
galvanic  battery,  parted  with  all  its  water  to  the  air  instead  of 
imblbini^  more,  as  it  would  have  done  in  Kni^huul ;  the  leaves  of 
the  mimosa  (dosed  at  mid-day;  and  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer 
placed  three  inches  underground,  stood  at  132  to  131  degrees; 
and  there  was  aj)prehension  that  all  vegetation  would  die; 
dcjuitations  of  (dd  Lakwain  counsellors  waited  on  the  Doctor, 
believing  that  he  had  bound  Sechelc  with  a  magic  sj)ell;  and 
entreating  him  to  allow  the  chief  to  make  only  a  few  slu)wers. 
“  The  corn  will  die  if  you  refuse,  and  we  shall  become  scattercMl. 
Only  let  him  make  rain  this  once,  and  we  shall  all,  men,  women, 
and  children,  come  to  the  school,  and  sing  and  pray  as  long  as 
you  please.*’  It  must  have  been  distressing  to  the  missionary 
to  have  aj)peared  so  hard-hearted  to  the  natives,  amongst  whom 
he  dw(‘lt,  as  they  (‘viilontly  believed  in  his  power  to  create  rain. 
Tlno’e  was,  however,  oidy  one  answer;  but  the  clevmau'ss  and 
ingenuity  with  which  all  replies  were  met,  may  be  illustrat(*d  by 
the  following  dialogue  between  the  rain-doeten*  and  medical 
doctor,  the  arguments  of  the  former  being  those  usually  employed 
amongst  the  native  faeulty  : — 

M<'ifiral  Doefor.  Hail,  friend!  How  very  many  medicines  von 
have  a1)oiit  you  this  morning!  Why,  you  have  every  medicine  in 
lln‘  count  ry  lu'iv. 

Doctor.  Vt'ry  true,  my  friend;  and  I  ought;  for  the  whole 
count i-v  needs  tlie  rain  which  I  am  makini;. 

M.  D.  So  y<m  la'ally  ludievt*  that  you  can  command  the  clouds? 

1  ildnk  that  can  1)0  doin'  hy  (lod  alone. 

1\.  D.  Wo  hotli  believe  tin'  very  same  thing.  It  is  (Jod  that 
makes  the  rain;  but  I  pray  to  him  by  means  of  these  medicines,  and, 
the  rain  coming,  of  i*onrse  it  is  then  mine.  It  was  1  who  made  it 
for  tin*  Uakwains  for  many  years,  when  they  were  at  Shokuane ; 
through  my  wisdom,  too,  their  women  became  fat  and  shining.  Ask 
tlu'm  ;  thev  will  tell  von  the  same  as  1  do. 

M.  /).  but  we  an'  distinctly  told  in  the  parting  words  ot  our 
Saviour  that  we  can  pray  to  (lod  acceptably  in  His  name  alone,  and 
not  by  means  of  medicines. 

Ji.  D.  'frnly  !  but  Ciod  told  us  dlfTerenlly.  He  made  black  men 
tlrst.  and  did  not  love  us  as  he  did  the  white  men.  He  made  you 
beaut itul,  and  gave  you  clothing,  and  guns,  and  gunpowder,  and 
horsi's,  and  waggons,  and  many  other  things  about  which  we  know 
nothing.  But  towards  us  he  had  no  heart.  He  gave  us  nothing, 
except  the  assegai,  and  cattle,  and  rain-making;  and  he  did  not  give 
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\is  hearts  like  yours.  A\  e  never  love  each  other.  Other  tribes 
place  medicines  about  our  country  to  prevtMit  the  rain,  so  that  \vt5 
may  be  dispersed  by  hunger,  and  go  t(»  them,  and  augment  their 
power.  \\  e  must  dissolve  their  charms  by  our  mediciiu's.  (»j)d  lias 
given  us  one  little  thing,  whicii  you  know  nothing  ot.  He  has  given 
us  the  knowledge  ot  certain  medicines  by  which  we  can  make  rain. 
He  do  not  despise  those  things  which  you  possess,  though  we  are 
ignorant  ot  them.  W  e  don’t  und(*rst:'nd  your  book,  vet  we  don’t 
despise  it.  ought  not  to  despise  our  little  knowledge,  though 

you  are  ignorant  of  it. 

JI.  I).  1  don’t  despise  what  T  am  ignorant  of ;  1  only  think  you 
are  mistaken  in  saying  that  you  have  medicines  which  can  inlluence 
the  rain  at  all. 

IL  1).  That’s  just  the  way  ])eople  speak  when  tluw  talk  on  a 
subject  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge.  When  we  first  opened 
our  eyes,  we  Ibund  our  forefathers  making  rain,  and  we  follow  in 
their  footste{'/S.  You,  who  send  to  Ivuruman  for  corn,  and  irrigate 
your  garden,  may  do  without  rain  ;  ire  cannot  managi'  in  that  way. 
if  we  had  no  rain,  the  cattle  would  have  no  jiasture,  tlu'  cows  give 
110  milk,  our  children  bi'come  lean  and  die,  our  wives  run  away  to 
other  tribes  who  do  make  rain  and  have  corn,  and  the  whole  tribe 
become  dispersed  and  lost;  our  lire  would  go  out. 

Jf.  f).  1  (juite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  value  of  the  rain  ;  but  you 
cannot  charm  the  clouds  by  medicines.  You  wait  till  you  see  the 
clouds  come,  then  you  use  your  medicines,  and  take  the  credit  which 
belongs  to  (  Jod  oniy. 

Vf.  I).  1  use  my  medicines,  and  you  iMuploy  yours ;  we  art*  both 
doctors,  and  doctors  are  not  deceivers.  You  give  a  jiaticnt  medicint*. 
Sometimes  (Jod  is  pleased  to  heal  him  by  means  of  your  medicint?: 
sometimes  not — lit*  tlics.  When  he  is  curetl,  vou  take  the  crt‘dit  of 
what  (Jod  dties.  I  do  the  same.  Sometimes  (Jod  grants  us  rain, 
sometimes  not.  When  he  does,  we  take  the  crt*dit  of  the  charm. 
Wht‘n  a  jiatient  dies,  you  don’t  give  up  trust  in  your  metlicine, 
neither  do  L  when  rain  fails.  If  you  wish  me  to  leave  tilf  my  medi¬ 
cines,  why  continue  your  own? 

give  medicine  to  living  creatures  within  my  reach,  anti 
can  see  the  elVects  though  no  cure  follows;  you  jiretcntl  to  charm 
the  clouds,  which  are  so  far  above  us  that  your  medicint's  never 
reach  them.  'I’he  clouds  usually  lie  in  one  direct itm,  anti  your  snmke 
goes  in  another.  Gt)d  alone  can  ctminiand  the  chmds.  ^hily  try 
and  wait  patiently;  (tod  will  give  us  rain  without  your  medicines. 

li.  1).  Mahala-ma-kapa-a-a ! !  AVell,  1  always  timught  white  nien^ 
were  wise  till  this  morning.  Who  ever  thought  ot  making  trial  ot 
starvation  I  Is  death  pleasant  then  ? 

j\I.  1).  Could  you  make  it  rain  on  one  spot  and  not  t)n  aiuither  ? 

11.  D.  1  wouldn’t  think  of  trying.  1  like  to  see  the  whole  country 
green,  and  all  the  people  glad ;  the  women  clajiping  their  hands  and 
giving  me  their  ornaments  for  thanklulness,  and  lullilooing  for  joy. 

D.  1  think  you  deceive  both  them  and  yourself. 
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It.  1).  then,  there  is  a  pair  of  us  (meaning  both  are 

rogues).” — Pp.  23 — 25. 


The  character  of  the  Ihikwains  is  that  of  a  })rlinitlve  and 
simple  people  ;  though  slow  in  the  accpiisition  of  religions  ideas, 
or  tlie  discernment  of  things  that  come  not  within  the  sphere  of 
their  observation,  they  arc  said  to  be  remarkably  quick  in  the 
comprehension  of  whatever  concerns  their  worldly  atfairs.  Their 
knowledge  of  cattle,  sheej),  and  goats  is  very  accurate,  and  they 
understand  exactly  what  kind  of  pasturage  is  suited  to  each. 
They  select  also,  with  great  judgment,  the  varieties  of  soil 
best  adapted  to  different  kinds  of  grain  ;  and  are  familiar  with 
the  habits  of  wild  animals;  nor  arc  they  deficient,  says  Dr. 
Livingstone,  in  the  maxims  which  embody  their  ideas  of  political 
wisdom.  Their  principal  enemies  are  the  Doers  of  the  Lashan 
Mountains.  These  unprinci[)led  descendants  of  Dutch  settlers — 
or,  rather,  one  section  of  them — penetrated  into  the  territory  of 
the  Dcchuanas.  This  helpless  tribe  having  just  esca|)ed  from 
the  tyr.anny  of  a  Zulu,  or  Datfre,  chief  named  Mosilikatz(‘, 
received  them  as  friends  and  deliverers.  Ibit  instead  of  making 
a  virtuous  use  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  these  ruffan 
marauders  overpowered  the  race  and  made  slaves  of  them. 
Lven  those  who  still  retain  a  semblance  of  independence  are 
forced  to  perform  all  the  labour  of  the  fields,  such  as  manuring 
the  lamb  weeding,  reaping,  building,  making  dams  and  canals, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  support  themselves,  d'hc  Doers 
opposed,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  the  steps  of  Dr.  Jiivingstone, 
and  from  their  impertinent  and  hostile  interference  alone  did 
he  find  any  obstruction  to  his  journeying  to  and  fro  amongst 
the  entire  nations  of  Southern  Africa. 


We  have  already  stated  that  Dr.  Tjivingstonc,  in  184.3,  ap¬ 
proached  within  a  tew  miles  of  I^ake  Xgaini  without  discovering 
it.  Now,  in  1849,  he  determined  to  undertake  an  expedition 
in  search  of  this  central  sheet  of  water.  To  reach  it,  however, 
it  would  be  necev'^sary  to  cross  the  great  Desert  of  Kalahari — a 
flat  tract  of  light-coloured  soft  sand,  that  stretched  lor  several 
hundred  miles  awavbevond  the  Oran jxe  Kiver.  ddie  iieculiarity 
of  this  vast  solitude  is,  that  is  is  not  destitute  of  vegetation,  hut, 
on  the  contrary,  is  covered  with  grass — the  abundance  of  which 
has  astonished  those  even  who  arc  familiar  with  the  plains  ot 
I  ndia — a  great  variety  of  creeping  plants,  bushes,  and  trees. 
The  absence  of  running  water,  and  tlic  fact  that  there  is  little 
ot  that  valuable  beverage  even  in  the  wells,  has  given  to  this 
desiccated  region  the  ajipellation  of  Desert.  Dushmen,  and  I>aka- 
lahari  tribes,  as  well  as  prodigious  herds  of  a  certain  kind  ot  ante- 
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lope  wlilch  requires  little  or  no  water,  iiiliabit  its  trackless  plains. 
For  the  sustenance  of  plants  and  shruhs,  however,  the  economy 
ot  nature  is  wondertul.  Plants  not  ‘generally  tuher-hearin^, 
such  as  the  grass,  a  species  of  vine,  and  a  sinalf  scarlet-colouml 
esculent  cucumber,  here  produce  l)ull)ous  roots  which  supply 
nutriment  and  moisture,  when,  during  the  long  droughts,  they 
can  he  procured  nowhere  else. 

“Another  plant,  named  Icroshua.”  says  the  Doctor,  “is  a  blessing 
to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  desert.  We  see  a  small  plant  with  linear 
leaves,  and  a  stalk  not  thicker  than  a  crow’s  quill ;  on  digging  down 
a  toot  or  eighteen  inches  Ixmeath,  we  come  to  a  tuber  otlen  as  large  as 
the  head  of  a  young  child;  when  th(‘  rind  is  removed,  we  tind  it  to 
be  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue  tilled  with  tluid  much  like  that  in  a  young 
turnip.  Owing  to  the  depth  beneath  the  soil  at  which  it  is  found, 
it  is  generally  deliciously  cool,  and  refreshing.  Another  kind,  named 
niokuri,  is  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  long-eontiniicd 
heat  parches  the  soil.  This  plant  is  an  herhaeeons  creeper,  an(i  d(‘posits 
underground  a  number  of  tubers,  some  as  large  as  a  man’s  head, at  spots 
in  a  circle  a  yard  or  more  horizontally  from  the  stem.’’ — Pp.  17,  IS. 

But  the  most  surprising  plant  of  the  desert  is  tlie  ‘‘Kengwe, 
or  AVater-AIclon.”  This  valuable  fruit  abounds  in  seasons 
when  a  little  more  rain  than  usual  falls,  and  then  the  ground 
is  literally  covered  w  ith  them.  Not  only  docs  man  rejoice  in 
the  rich  suj)ply,  animals  of  every  sort  and  name — clepbants, 
lions,  hyenas,  rhinoceroses,  antcIoj)es,  jackals,  and  mice — revel 
in  the  w  ater-bearing  food.  The  iidiabitants  also  have  an  ingeni- 
ous  method  of  obtaining  the  water  to  be  found  in  welhs  and 
keeping  it  in  curious  reservoirs  underground. 

“The  dread  of  visits  from  Beebuauas  of  strange  tribes  causes  the 
Ilakalabari  to  choose  their  residences  far  from  water;  ami  they  not 
unf'rcqucntly  bide  their  supplit's  by  tilling  the  })its  with  sand,  and 
making  a  fire  over  the  spot.  When  they  wish  to  draw  watcT  for 
use,  the  women  come  with  twenty  or  thirty  ot  their  waier-vessels  in 
a  bag  or  net  on  their  backs.  These  watcr-vessc'ls  consist  of  ostrich 
egg-shells,  with  a  hob?  in  the  end  of  (‘Jich,  such  as  would  admit  one’s 
finger.  Tin?  wonum  tie  a  bunch  of  grass  to  (me  end  ot  a  reed  about 
two  feet  long,  and  insert  it  in  a  holt*  dug  as  dt*cp  as  tlu^  arm  will 
reach;  thou  ram  down  the  wet  sand  firmly  round  it.  Applying  tlie 
mouth  to  the  free  end  of  the  reed,  they  form  a  vacuuin  in  tju'  gra.ss 
beneath,  in  which  the  water  collects,  and  in  a  short  time  rises  into 
the  mouth.  An  egg-shell  is  placed  on  the  ground  alongside  the  rt'cd, 
some  inches  below*  tbc  mouth  of  the  sucker.  A  straw  guidt*s  tlio 
water  into  the  hole  of  the  vess(*l,  as  slu*  draws  moiithtul  after 
mouthful  from  below.  Tlie  water  is  made  to  pa.ss  along  the  outsidi.*, 
not  through  the  straw.  If  any  one  will  attempt  to  squirt  wat(T  into 
a  bottle  placed  some  distance  below  bis  mouth,  he  will  soon  percci\o 
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the  wii-iorn  of  tbe  BiisKwoman*?  ccntHTacce  for  tie  stream 

direction  by  neans  of  a  ?tra*4'.  The  whole  of  watfrr  [*  iz'i< 

paase^i  throu^^h  tbe  tr.outh  »  a  parcp.  an  i  -at. -a  h-  “le 

19  carefujly  burie^l  1  hare  come  irto  Tiiia^e^  whrriv.  had  we  acted  i 
domiaeerinz  part,  and  rumE.a^ed  erery  hut,  wre  should  have  founi 
nothici?;  but  by  eiitin:^  down  quietly,  acd  waiting  with  ratieuce 
until  the  Til  laser*  were  ied  to  form  a  favourable  opiaioa  of  u?.  j. 
wociaii  would  bniTs  out  a  i*beiifui  of  the  preciuui  duui  from  1  ki^vw 
iwt  where.*’ — F.  oi. 

f>n  the  lit  of  June,  H49,  Dr.  Livinsitoae  iet  out  to  cr'.?'* 
thi-?  waterle^^  wildcrne^i.  in  company  with  Meiir^.  (Jiweil  and 
Murray.  Their  conveyances  were  watr^uc'  drawn  Ky  oxen. 
The  route  Lay  through  a  ninse  of  troe-<x»vercd  hill*  to  Sli  kiiaLc, 
and  thence  alons  the  Ik.*iJ  of  an  ancient  river  or  wady,  n.'W 
completely  dry,  to  the  Bamanj^wato.  From  the  Bama!iu'«ato 
they  struck  aw  ay  to  a  de:^ert  fountain,  called  .S«  rotli.  which 
coaiiile^i  of  a  few  hollows,  holding  io  small  a  (piautity  uf  water 
that  the  do^^s  of  the  party  could  easily  have  lapped  it  up.  Lad 
they  not  been  driven  away.  “  Yet  this  was  all  the  ap[>arerit 
supply,”  remarks  the  Doctor,  “  for  some  eighty  oxen,  twenty 
horse^,  and  al>oat  a  so^re  of  men.”  By  di^sing.  how  e\er.  Ik.*Iow 
the  surt’ace  a  few  feet,  until  they  arrived  at  tiie  hanl  stratum,  a 
small  quantity  of  water  flow  ed  slow  ly  ;  and  this,  heins  aIlowe*l 
to  collect,  provf'il  sufheient  for  the  i!ien  and  hor?es,  hut  nut  fur 
the  cattle,  wliich  had  to  be  sent  back  to  another,  after  thiritins 
full  four  days.  Hy  the  following  inoniins  the  water  had 
collccti-<J  in  sufheient  quantity  to  allow  the  t.*Jittle  a  "Oi**!  drink, 
an<h  thus  stren;:thened,  the  little  band  pushed  i*n,  tln*iu:h.  owin^^ 
to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  very  slow  ly.  The  dlthcultki  ot 
the  joiinicy  were  very  great. 

Kamotobi  was  angry  at  the  slowness  of  our  pn:;L:ri??,  and  t-  ii  us 
that,  as  the  ncit  water  was  three  days  in  fruiii,  if  we  tr.ivc.loi  s» 
slowl  y  we  shuuld  rt  ver  get  there  at  ail.  The  utir.o^'t  ciidea\our>  oi 
the  servant.-*,  craA^  kiiiij  ihcir  whips,  s<.*i\'amii»Lr  and  Ivatiiig,  'jul  ui..y 
nineteen  miles  out  of  the  j>oor  bca?ts.  We  had  thus  prcH’eeOid 
forty-four  miles  fr<»m  Si  rotli;  and  the  oxen  were  more  exhausted  by 
the  soft  nature  of  the  country  and  the  thirst,  than  it  they  had 
travelled  double  the  distance  over  a  hard  road  containing  supplier 
of  water:  we  had,  a-*  far  as  we  could  judge,  still  thirty  miles  mure  et 
the  same  dry  work  before  us.  At  this  season  the  grass  becomes  ^o 
dry  as  to  crumble  to  powder  in  the  hands  ;  so  the  pm.»r  beasts  sI^khI 
wearily  clH.*wing,  without  taking  a  single  fresh  mouthful,  and  lowiug 
painfulW  at  the  saiell  of  waUT  in  our  vesstds  in  tiie  waggons.  e‘ 
were  all  determined  li»  succeed  ;  so  we  endeavoured  to  sa>e  the 
honk*s  by  sending  them  forward  with  the  guiJe,  as  a  means  ol 
making  a  desj>erate  effort,  in  case  the  oxen  should  fail.  Murray 
went  forward  with  them,  while  Ojwell  and  1  rtunaincd  to  bring  'ho 
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oa  their  tnil  a5  tAr  a>  the  cattle  cou!  i  crag  them,  iatend^ 
ici  then  to  seed  the  oxea  for^rard  loo." — IV  00. 

o  r  ^ 


After  enduring  much  tml  an]  privation  the  partv  arrive  at 
water,  in  the  vicinity  of  tiie  dry  of  the  river  Mokok^^s  and 
having  <lake«J  their  rhir?t,  pr^x'et'^ied  onwarvis  onlv  to  their 
way  in  thi?  drearv*  desert.  They  di^'over  a  l>u?hwoin:in, 
however,  who  conduete^J  them  to  the  water  of  the  Nchokot.<a ; 
and.  on  the  4th  of  duly,  they  reach  the  Zouj^,  a  river  running 
to  the  north-east  and  dowing  out  of  Lake  Ngami— the  object 
ot  tlieir  search.  The  native^,  who  jv>sses.^'d  large  hei\l<  of 
h*>raed  cattle,  and  lived  princij^iilly  ujk>u  the  water,  informed 
Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  companions,  tliat,  by  following 
the  stream  which  lay  at  their  feet,  they  would  a:  last 
reach  the  **  broad  water."  After  pursuing  the  course  of  this 
beautifully  wcxxled  river  for  ninety-^ix  miles,  they  came  ii|Km 
the  native  settlement  of  Ngubisaiie,  where  they  left  their 
waggons,  tinding  it  imjK^ssible  to  pii?h  on  further  with  these 
impedimenta ;  and  tw  elve  days  later — that  i?,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
or  two  months  after  their  de|>arture  fi-om  Kolobeng — their  long- 
protracted  toil  and  patience  were  crowne^l  w  ith  complete  success, 
the  north-east  end  of  the  lake  ap|>oaring  in  sight.  From  where 
they  st  xxl  no  horizon  wa^  visible,  except  that  of  the  sky  and 
water  ;  and  from  the  compututi  n  then  and  since  made,  and  fivm 
the  accounts  rendered  of  it  by  the  natives,  it  is  estimated  that 
this  inland  slieet  of  water  cannot  be  less  than  from  eight v  to 
a  huiulre»l  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  it  can  ever  become  a  great  commercial  highway  ;  it  is 
very  shallow,  except  in  the  rainy  seas^m,  and  its  water,  when 
the  lake  i-  not  full,  brackish  and  hard.  The  water  i»f  the 
lanninak  le,  a  tribut  »rv  of  the  Nganii,  is  clear,  cold,  and  soft, 
and  this  fact  led  to  the  idea  that  it  must  have  descended  frnn 
some  snow-clad  range  of  hills  further  in  the  interior.  After 
severd  vain  attempt-  to  roach  Si'bitiiane,  the  chiettain  ot  a 
tribe  dwelling  still  further  inland,  but  which  wore  thwartOxl 
by  the  jealourv  of  the  natives,  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  friends 
commenced  their  return  down  the  ZiUigu.  This  river,  as  we 
have  before  mentioncHl,  is  Ix'autitully  waxxlo  1 ;  its  1‘anks  are 
steep  an«l  grassv,  and  our  traveller  was  reminded,  as  he  passeil 
along,  of  some  of  the  features  of  his  native  Clyde.  The 
trees  he  desorilx*s  as  being  enormous— one  ot  two  baol^abs  or 
inowanas  being  seventy-six  feet  in  girth.  riiero  were,  also, 
niokuchong  or  moshoma,  which  bear  an  cdil»le  triiit,  anil  w’ould 
be  an  ornament  in  anv  gcntlcmaifs  law  n  or  juirk;  the  motsouri, 
pnxlucing  a  pink  plum,  and  resembling  the  orange  tree  in  its 
dark  ever^^reen  foliage,  and  the  cvpress  in  its  form ;  and  the 
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Stately  palmyra.  Elephants  abound  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  a  new  species  of  African  antelope,  never  found  a  mile  from 
water.  As  a  curious  illusti-ation  of  the  inanner  in  which  the 
natives  entrap  the  wild  animals  of  the  desert,  we  (piote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract.  Speaking  of  the  Zouga,  Dr.  Livingstone  savs: — 

“  We  had  now  time  to  look  at  its  banks.  These  are  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  resemblino;  closely  many  j)art8  of  the  river  Clyde  above 
Glasgow.  The  formatiou  is  soft  calcareous  tufa,  such  as  forms  the 
bottom  of  all  this  basin.  The  banks  are  perpendicular  on  the  side 
to  which  the  water  swings,  and  sloping  and  grassy  on  tlie  other. 
The  slopes  are  selected  for  the  pitfalls  designed  by  the  llaveive  to 
entrap  the  animals  as  they  come  to  drink.  These  are  about  seven 
or  eight  feet  deep,  three  or  four  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  decrease  till  they  are  only  about  a  foot  wide  at  the  bottom. 
The  mouth  is  an  oblong  square  (the  only  square  thing  made  by  the 
ilechuanas,  for  everything  else  is  round),  and  the  long  diameter  at 
the  surface  is  about  equal  to  the  depth.  The  decreasing  width 
towards  the  bottom  is  intended  to  make  the  animal  wedge  himself 
more  firmly  in  by  his  weight  and  struggles.  The  pitfalls  are 
usually  ill  pairs,  with  a  wall  a  foot  thick  left  uncut  between  the 
ends  of  each.  So  that  if  the  beast,  when  it  feels  its  fore  legs 
descending,  should  try  to  save  itself  from  going  in  altogether,  by 
striding  the  hind  legs,  he  would  spring  forward,  and  leap  into  the 
second  with  a  force  which  ensures  the  fall  of  his  whole  body  into 
the  trap.  They  are  covered  with  great  care  ;  all  the  excavated  earth 
is  removed  to  a  distance,  so  as  not  to  excite  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  the  animals.  Keeds  and  grass  are  laid  across  the  top  ;  above  this 
the  sand  is  thrown,  and  watered  so  as  to  appear  exactly  like  the  rest 
of  the  spot.  8ome  of  our  party  plumped  into  these  pitfalls  more 
than  once,  even  when  in  search  of  them,  in  order  to  open  them  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  our  cattle.  If  an  ox  sees  a  hole,  he  carefully 
avoids  it.  And  old  elephants  have  been  known  to  j)reoede  the  henl 
and  whisk  otV  the  coverings  of  the  pitfalls  on  each  side  all  the  way 
down  to  the  water.  We  have  known  instances  in  which  the  old 
among  these  sagacious  animals  have  actually  lifted  the  young  out  of 
the  trap.” — Pp.  00,  70. 


llavinor  returned  to  Kolobeng  and  recruited  his  strength,  Dr. 
Livingstone  again  sets  out,  with  indefatigable  energy,  lor  the 
far  interior.  After  various  casualties,  which  coinjielled  him  to 
retreat  for  awhile — such  as  the  sickness  of  his  children,  failure 
to  obtain  guides,  8:c. — he  at  length  reached  Nehokotsa;  whence 
he  continues  in  a  northerly  direction,  instead  of  turning  oil  in  his 
former  north-westerly  route  to  Lake  Ngaini.  Here,  passing  hv 
some  curious  salt-pans,  he  encounters  the  formidable  tsetse, 
an  insect  resembling  a  bee,  whose  poison  proves  invariahlv 
fatal  to  horses,  cattle,  and  other  domestic  animals;  whilst  it 
produces  no  injurious  cfiects  upon  the  human  body,  game,  or 
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even  a  calf  until  it  is  weaned.  The  way  in  which  the  virus  of 
this  deadly  insect  operates  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted : — 

“A  slight  itching  irritation  follows,  hut  not  more  than  in  the  hito 
of  a  mosquito.  In  the  ox  this  same  bite  produces  no  nu»re  imme¬ 
diate  elTects  than  in  man.  It  does  not  startle  him  as  the  gad-lly 
does ;  but  a  few  days  afterwards  the  following  symptoms  supervene  : 
the  eye  and  nose  begin  to  run,  the  coat  stares  as  if  the  animal  were 
cold,  a  swelling  appears  under  the  jaw,  and  sometimes  at  the  navel ; 
and,  though  tlie  animal  continues  to  graze,  emaciation  commences, 
accompanied  with  a  peculiar  flaccidity  of  the  muscles,  and  this 
proceeds  unchecked  until,  perhaps  months  afterwards,  purging  comes 
on,  and  the  animal,  no  longer  able  to  graze,  perishes  in  a  state  of 
extreme  exhaustion.  Those  which  are  in  good  condition  often  perish 
soon  after  the  bite  is  inllicted  with  staggering  and  blindness,  as 
if  the  brain  were  aflected  by  it.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature 
produced  by  falls  of  rains  seem  to  hasten  the  progress  of  tlie  com¬ 
plaint  ;  but  in  general  the  emaciation  goes  on  uninterruptedly 
for  months,  and  do  what  we  will,  the  poor  animals  j'erish  miserablv.” 
—  Pp.  81,  82. 

Pursuing  their  way  across  this  wild  region,  our  little  band  of 
adventurers  came  among  the  Makololo,  the  acquaintance  of 
whose  chief  Scbituanc,  Dr.  Livingstone  had  desired  to  form,  on 
his  visit  to  Lake  Ngami.  Curiously  enough  the  old  chief  lived 
only  long  enough  to  sec  the  white  man,  being  attacked  by  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs,  which  carried  him  off  during  Dr. 
Livingstone’s  stay  at  his  head-([uarters.  After  the  death  of 
Scbituanc,  AFr.  Osw^cll  and  Dr.  liivingstonc  pushed  on  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  Sesheke,  and  in  the  end  of  June, 
1851,  discovered  the  Zamhesi  in  the  centre  ot*  the  continent — an 
important  discovery,  the  Portuguese  maps  having  rej)resentcd  it 
as  rising  far  to  the  cast  of  this  point.  e  saw  it,”  says  the 

author,  “  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  at  the  time  when  the  river 
is  about  at  its  lowest,  and  yet  there  was  a  breadth  of  from  3()0 
to  (>0()  yards  of  deep  flowing  water.”  In  the  centre  of  the 
African  continent,  this  discovery  was  indeed  a  stupendous  ac¬ 
quisition.  With  this  reward  of  their  toil,  I  )r.  Livingstone  returned 
to  Cape  Town,  safely  passing  through  the  frontier  districts, 
though  a  CaflVe  war  was  raging  at  the  time,  and  having  sent  his 
family  to  Lngland,  prepared  for  his  third,  his  last,  and  his  longest 
expedition.  One  short  episode  we  must  notice,  since  the  extract 
will  serve  to  show  the  reader  that  these  expeditions  were  not 
exactly  pleasure-trips  or  pic-nic  parties;  but  that  they  who 
resolve  to  penetrate  into  a  strange  and  wild  country,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Ch)spel  to  its  savage  ]>opulalion,  or 
for  the  advancement  of  science,  must  be  ])rej)ared  to  encounter 
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unima<rined  trials,  and  be  overwhelmed  at  any  moment  bv  un- 

^  ^  *1  j  “ 

foreseen  perils. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  dreary  scene  on  which 
we  entered  after  leaving  this  spot :  tlio  only  vegetation  was  a  low 
scrub  in  deep  sand ;  not  a  bird  or  insect  enlivened  the  landscape. 
It  was,  without  exception,  the  most  uninviting  prospect  I  ever 
beheld  ;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  our  guide  Shobo  wandered  on 
the  second  day.  We  coaxed  him  on  at  night,  but  be  went  to  all 
points  of  the  compass  on  the  trails  of  elephants  which  had  been 
here  in  the  rainy  season ;  and  then  would  sit  down  in  the  path,  and 
in  his  broken  Sichuana  say,  ‘  No  water,  all  country  only ; — Shobo 
sleeps; — he  breaks  down  -country  only;’  —  and  then  coolly  curl 
himself  up  and  go  to  sleep.  The  oxen  were  terribly  fatigued  and 
thirsty  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  Shobo,  after  pro¬ 
fessing  ignorance  of  everything,  vanished  altogether.  We  went  on 
in  the  direction  in  which  we  last  saw  him,  and  about  eleven  o’clock 
began  to  see  birds;  then  tlie  trail  of  a  rhinoceros.  At  this  we 
unyoked  the  oxen,  and  they,  apparently  knowing  the  sign,  rushed 
along  to  find  the  water  in  the  river  Mababe,  which  comes  from  the 
Tamunak’le,  and  lay  to  the  west  of  us.  The  supply  of  water  in 
the  waggons  had  been  wasted  by  one  of  our  servants,  and  by  the 
afternoon  only  a  small  portion  remained  for  the  children.  This  was 
a  bitterly  anxious  night ;  and  next  morning,  the  less  there  was  of 
water,  tlie  more  thirsty  the  little  rogues  became.  The  idea  of  their 
perishing  before  our  eyes  was  terrible.  It  would  almost  have  been 
a  relief  to  me  to  have  been  reproached  with  being  the  entire  cause 
of  the  catastrophe,  but  not  one  syllable  of  upbraiding  was  uttered  by 
their  mother,  though  the  tearful  eye  told  the  agony  within.  Jn  the 
afternoon  of  the  fifth  day,  to  our  inexpressible  relief,  some  of  the 
men  returned  with  a  sujiply  of  that  fluid  of  which  we  had  never 
before  felt  the  true  value.” — P.  79. 

We  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  previous  exploring 
expeditions  of*  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  left  too  si  iglit  a  q  lace  for  liis 
third  and,  decide(lly»  most  important  journey.  We  have  deemed 
it  advisable  however  to  give  copious  extracts,  to  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  country  the  missionary  traveller 
had  to  traverse,  and  the  difheulties  which  assailed  him  at  every 
step.  Having  tlioroughly  comprehended  these  points,  the  reader 
can  more  thoroughly  appreciate  the  labours  of  this  intrejud 
adventurer,  and  sympathize  with  him,  as  he  advances,  stage  by 
stage,  further  from  the  haunts  of  European  civilization  into  the 
unrevealed  solitudes  of  Central  Africa. 

It  was  in  the  tlune  of  1852,  that  Dr.  Idvingstonc  left  Cape 
Town  for  the  interior ;  and  he  was  absent,  exploring  and  dis¬ 
covering,  for  a  period  of  four  years.  On  looking  at  the  map  it 
will  be  perceived  that,  at  its  southern  extremity,  the  great 
African  continent  terminates  in  a  va^t  cone-shaped  promontory. 
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Dividinj^  this  country  into  three  distinct  portions,  we  have  on 
the  east  the  territory  of  the  Zulus  or  Caflres,  mountainous, 
wooded,  and  well-watered ;  inhabited  by  a  race  of’  tall,  athletic, 
and  handsome  men,  shrewd,  energetic,  and  brave;  on  the  west, 
a  vast  level  plain,  including  the  Kalahari  Desert,  with  little 
water,  but  abounding  in  vegetation  ;  and  in  the  centre  a  tract  of 
land  gently  undulating,  with  few  springs  of  water,  and  still 
fewer  running  streams.  It  was  through  this  central  division 
that  the  route  of  Dr.  Livingstone  lay ;  his  conveyance  consisted 
of  a  lumbering  waggon  drawn  by  ten  oxen,  and  his  personal  at¬ 
tendants  two  Christian  Bechuanas  from  Kuruiuan,  and  two 
Bakwain  men.  Vv  e  have  already  described  the  features  of  the 
country,  and  the  incidents  of  travel,  as  far  nearly  as  Linyanti — 
a  spot  farther  than  was  reached  even  by  the  adventurous 
Gordon  Cumming.  Beyond  the  district  of  the  Bakwains,  the 
vigorous  black-ant,  the  land-tortoise,  lions,  buffaloes,  mice, 
serpents,  ostriches,  and  hip[)opotami  were  met  with  in  abund¬ 
ance,  and  interesting  and  instructive  is  the  chaj)ter  devoted  to 
the  habits  and  customs  of  these  dwellers  in  the  desert.  Linyanti 
is  uj)wards  of  1,200  miles  from  Cape  Town ;  and  making  this 
place,  as  it  were,  his  head-quarters,  Dr.  Livingstone  ascended 
the  Leeambye  and  the  Barotse  valley,  descended  the  Chobe, 
explored  the  bulk  of  various  tributaries,  surveyed  the  country 
on  every  side,  traversed  numerous  native  states,  and  crossing 
the  territory  of  the  Quibogue  entered  Angola,  and  arrived  at 
ISt.  Paul  dc  Loando,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  It  would  he 
impossible,  in  the  space  of  a  few  pages,  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
wonderful  indigenous  riches  and  varieties  of  nature  wliich 
excited  Dr.  Livingstone’s  admiration;  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  fascinating  volunie  itself,  which  reads  more  like  a  work 
of  fiction  than  anything  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  At  every 
ste^)  the  country  became  more  lovely ;  trees  which  he  had  never 
seen  before  were  discovcied;  the  grass  green  as  in  the  meadows 
of  England,  overto])ped  the  waggons;  vines  stretched  from 
branch  to  branch  in  elegant  festoons;  the  beautilul  banian 
frequently  spread  its  majestic  branches ;  large  sheets  of  water 
lay  in  hollows;  and  as  he  proceeded  northward,  streams  and 
rivers  became  more  numerous,  till  at  length  his  progress  was  im¬ 
peded  by  a  vast  inundation  —  the  result  of  the  overflow  of  the 
Chobe  river.  The  Leeambye,  which  was  ascended  in  thiee-and- 
thirty  canoes,  revealed  a  still  more  sur[)rising  picture.  ()ften 
was  this  magnificent  river  more  than  a  mile  iii  wi<ith,  and  the 
country  on  each  side  beautiful  and  prolific,  ihe  population 
Lowherc  hostile,  was  here  found  to  be  of  a  siqierior  character, 
ingenious  and  industrious. 

“  We  proceeded  rapidly  up  the  river,  and  1  felt  the  pleasure  of 
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lookins:  on  lands  which  had  never  been  seen  by  an  European  before. 
The  river  is,  indeed,  a  magnificent  one,  often  more  than  a  mile 
broad,  and  adorned  with  many  islands  of  from  thn'e  to  five  miles  in 
length.  Both  islands  and  banks  are  covered  with  forest,  and  most 
of  the  trees  on  the  brink  of  the  water  send  down  roots  from  their 
branches  like  the  banian,  or  Ficua  TiuUca.  The  islands  at  a  little 
distance  seem  great  rounded  masses  of  sylvan  vegetation  reclining 
on  the  bosom  of  the  glorious  stream.  The  beauty  of  the  scenerv 
of  some  of  the  islands  is  greatly  increased  by  the  date-palm,  with 
its  gracrefiilly  curved  fronds  and  refreshing  light-green  colour,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  picture,  and  the  lofty  palmyra  towering  far  above, 
and  casting  its  feathery  foliage  against  a  cloudless  sky.  It  being 
winter,  we  liad  the  strange  colouring  on  the  banks  which  many  parts 
of  African  landscape  assume.  The  country  adjacent  to  the  riv(‘r  is 
rocky  and  undulating,  abounding  in  elephants  and  all  the  other 
large  game,  except  leches  and  nakongs,  which  seem  geiu'rally  to 
avoid  stony  ground.  I'he  soil  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  very  fia-tile, 
ns  is  attested  by  the  great  quantity  of  grain  raised  annually  by 
the  Baiiyeti.  A  great  many  villages  of  this  poor  and  very  indus¬ 
trious  ]>(‘ople  are  situated  on  both  hanks  of  the  river;  lliey  are 
expert  liunters  of  the  hippopotami  and  other  animals,  and  V(‘ry  pro¬ 
ficient  in  tin*  manufacture  of  articles  of  wood  and  iron.  I'he  whole 
of  this  ])art  of  the  country  being  infested  with  the  tsetse,  they  are 
unable  to  rear  domestic  animals.  This  may  have  led  to  their  skill 
in  handicraft  works.  Some  make  large  wooden  vessels  with  very 
neat  lids,  and  wooden  bowls  of  all  sizes  ;  and  since  the  idea  of 
sitting  on  stools  has  entered  the  Alakololo  mind,  they  have  sliown 
great  taste  in  the  difierent  forms  given  to  the  legs  of  these  pieces 
of  furniture. 

“Other  Banveti,  or  ]Manv(‘ti,  as  thev  are  called,  make  neat  and 
strong  baskets  of  the  split  roots  of  a  certain  tree,  whilst  otliers 
exci'l  in  pottery  and  iron.  I  cannot  find  that  they  have  ev(‘r  ht‘en 
w'arlike.  Indet'd  the  wars  in  the  C('ntre  of  the  country,  where  no 
slave-trade  existed,  have  seldom  been  about  anything  (‘ls(>  hut 
cattle.  So  well  known  is  this,  that  several  tribes  refuse  to  keep 
cattle,  betaiuse  they  tempt  their  enemies  to  come  and  steal.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  have  no  objection  to  eat  them  when  olVered,  and  their 
country  admits  of  being  well  stocked.  1  have  heard  of  hut  one 
war  having  occurred  from  another  cause.  Three  brothers,  Barolongs, 
fought  lor  the  possession  of  a  woman,  who  was  considenal  worth 
a  battle,  and  the  tribe  has  remaineci  permaneutlv  divided  ever 

fiiiu*e.”~Pp.  212,  21d. 


Ascending  the  Leeba,  a  considerable  tributary  of  the 
Lccambye,  Dr.  Livingstone  cuine  upon  the  Alainbari — a  tribe 
of  traders,  xvhose  high  privilege  it  has  been  to  introduce 
English  cotton-fabrics  into  the  heart  of  AlVica.  d'lie  cotton 
prints  ot  Manchester  appear  so  wonderful  in  tlie  eyes  of  the 
Makololo,  that  they  can  scarcely  believe  tliein  to  be  tlic  workot 
hiiinan  bands.  “  An  attempt  at  explanation  of  our  manufactures, *’ 
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Bays  the  Doctor,  usually  elicits  the  expression,  ‘Truly  ye  arc 
gods.’  ”  In  this  part  of  the  country  the  Saliipie  law  by  no  means 
prevails,  several  of  the  most  influential  chiefs  being  women. 
With  some  of  these  our  traveller  had  occasional  interviews,  and 
curious  indeed  is  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  etiipiettc 
established  at  these  native  courts,  and  the  ceremonies  which  a 
person  must  observe  who  wishes  to  enter  into  the  presence  of 
their  swarthy  majesties.  As  Dr.  Livingstone  approached  nearer 
to  the  coast,  the  signs  of  semi-civilization  began  to  apjiear. 
Numbers  of  young  girls,  the  property  of  Portugese  traders,  were 
constantly  met  with,  with  chains  on  their  limbs — the  badges  of 
their  degraded  condition.  Nevertheless,  in  these  western  regions 
beauty  was  to  be  found  amongst  maidens,  and  the  droll  fashion 
of  stretching  the  hair  out  upon  a  hoop,  to  produce,  in  some  eases, 
the  appearance  of  the  glory  round  the  ]\radonna’s  head  ;  in  others, 
the  form  of  crowns,  peaks,  and  horns  of  cattle  ju*evailed. 

Twelve  hundred  miles  of  journey  had  thus  been  performed 
from  Linyanti  to  Loando.  Nothing  daunted,  Dr.  Livingstone 
returned  by  the  way  he  went,  and  having  reached  the  central 
point  of  lunyanti  again,  set  out  afresh  in  a  north-easterly  direc¬ 
tion  to  reach  the  town  of  Quilimane,  or  Kilimane,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  by  descending  the  river  Zambesi.  VVe  would  we 
could  find  sjiacc  for  the  description  of  the  magnificent  Victoria 
Falls,  called  by  the  natives,  Mosioatunya,  (Smoke-sounding) 
owing  to  the  vast  quantity  of  foam  and  mist  sent  up,  and  the 
ceaseless  roar  it  produces.  The  descrijition  of  this  stu|)endous 
torrent  would  o(*cupy  too  much  space.  The  road  which  Dr. 
Livingstone  pursued,  lay  through  landscapes  so  beautiful,  tliat 
he  tells  us,  “  Scenes  so  lovely  must  have  been  gazed  on 
by  angels  ;  ”  but  as  he  neared  the  coast,  however,  he  found  that 
the  natives  had  lost  that  simplicity  of  character,  whicli,  to  a 
certain  extent,  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  the  tar  interior.  The 
population  became  denser  and  displayed  more  vicious  habits; 
and  though  cultivation  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  soil  and  its  products  were  shared  by  large  herds  ot  wild 
animals,  all  of  colossal  size. 

Idiroughout  all  his  w’anderings.  Dr.  Livingstone  never  forgot 
the  missionary  character  he  had  undertaken.  He  healed,  w  here 
it  w'as  in  his  pow'cr,  the  sick  of  every  district;  but  he  did  not  fail 
to  elicit  their  ideas  respecting  religion,  the  worship  of  their  gods, 
and  their  notions  of  morality  ;  and  on  all  occasions  he  strove  to 
impart  to  them  a  knowledge  ot  a  purer  and  more  ennobling  faith, 
and  of  elevating  the  native  character.  1  he  success  \vhich 
attended  ujion  his  individual  labours,  could  be  but  very  imj>er- 
eeptible.  He  has,  however,  been  the  pioneer  to  the  natives  of 
Central  Africa  ;  he  burns  to  revisit  the  tribes  he  has  left ;  and 
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liaving  t^liowii  wbiit  a  mighty  field  is  oj)cn  tor  tlic  efiortsof  Great 
Britain,  and  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  all  classes  with  the  simple 
but  degraded  Africans,  we  do  not  doubt  strenuous  efforts  will 
be  made  to  carry  the  Gospel  still  more  effectually  amogst  them, 
and  let  its  glorious  light  shine  into  their  degraded  aud  beni‘^hted 
minds. 
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Wv:  earnestly  and  confidently  hope  that  the  profound  and 
anxious  interest  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  whole  nation 
during  the  last  six  or  eight  months,  in  the  affairs  of  our  Indian 
F..inpire,  is  destined  to  continue  long  after  the  calamities  and 
horrors  by  which  it  was  excited  have  disappeared.  The  dis- 
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tosters,  the  crimes,  the  lieroism,  which  have  made  up  the  history 
of  the  fairest  and  riclicst  provinces  t)f  llritish  India  since  last 
January,  will  surely  be  talked  of  in  every  English  home,  and 
thoughtfully  pondered  by  every  English  heai*t,  for  many  years 
to  come.  No  political  struggles,  no  eoinmereial  vicissitudes,  no 
social  excitements,  not  even  the  heaviest  private  sorrows,  will 
ever  cause  the  men  and  women,  or  even  the  boys  and  girls,  of' 
this  generation,  to  forget  Delhi  and  Cawnporerand  while  self- 
sacrihee  and  invincible  courage  arc  held  honourable,  the  names 
of  Willoughby,  Havelock,  Nicholson,  Lawrence,  and  Neill  will 
kindle  boyish  enthusiasm,  nerve  manly  strength,  and  inspire 
heroic  song.  The  agony  which  filled  our  hearts  at  the  arrival 
ot  one  Indian  mail  after  another  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1857,  we  shall  all  of  us  remember  most  vividly  and  mournfullv 
to  our  dying  day;  and  we  trust  that  henceforth  it  will  be 
impossible  for  us  to  ignore  or  even  grossly  to  neglect  the  duties 
which,  both  as  Englishmen  and  Christians,  we  owe  to  the  vast 
territories  and  enormous  populations  over  which  we  reign  in  the 
East 

Infinite  grief  and  pity  for  the  brave  men  who  had  been 
treaclicrously  murdered  ;  for  the  gentle  women  who  had  endured 
suff'erings,  humiliations,  and  tortures,  to  which  all  comnion 
deaths  would  have  been  slight  and  inconsiderable  misfortunes ; 
righteous  indignation  against  the  perpetrators  of  these  foul  and 
cruel  deeds,  and  a  stern  resolve  to  punish  their  atrocities  with 
unrelenting  severity,  occupied  at  first,  and  had  a  right  to  occupy, 
our  whole  soul.  The  cry  for  vengeance  meant  that  flustice  must 
inflict  her  swiftest  and  most  awful  penalties;  crimes  so  horrible, 
demanded  the  instant  aiul  complete  destruction  of  the  mlscrahle 
wretches  who  committed  them,  l^ut  already  we  are  heginniug 
to  remember  duties  long  forgotten,  and  to  feel  as  we  never  felt 
before  the  pressure  of  solemn  and  weighty  responsibilities. 

To  millions  of  Englishmen,  India  has  been  a  land  of  romance. 
A  golden  haze  has  rested  on  the  country  and  the  people.  he 
mysteries,  and  marvels,  and  supernatural  wealth  which  gratifunl 
our  childish  imagination  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  have  had  an 
unrecogniscnl  influence  over  our  maturer  thoughts.  When  we 
spoke  of  India,  we  thought  of  the  b.arbario  splendour  of  tin* 
Great  Mogul,  of  rajahs  on  thrones  of  ivory,  of  the  iliamond 
niines  of  Golconda,  and  the  paradisiac  beauty  of  the  Valley  of 
Cashmere.  This  vain  dream  has  been  rudely  disturbed;  we 
are  all  of  us  learning  at  last  that  India  is  no  fairy  land,  but  a 
countrj’^  in  which  we  have  to  perform  some  of  the  most  per-» 
plexing,  arduous,  and  costly  of  our  natural  duties. 

We  cannot  expect  that  this  new  solicitude  to  be  faithful  to 
neglected  and  unfamiliar  obligations,  will  be  guided  by  infalli  >Ie 
wisdom.  However  honest  and  zealous,  it  will  be  sure  to  blunder. 
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It  will  be  the  duty,  therefore,  of  all  who  possess  or  have  the 
time  and  facidty  to  acquire  accurate  information,  and  to  form 
an  intelligent  opinion  on  this  great  question,  to  endeavour  with 
the  utmost  earnestness  and  courage  to  communicate  their  con¬ 
victions  to  their  countrymen.  We  entreat  our  readers  not  to 
imagine  that  the  whole  thing  “lies  in  a  nut-shell,”  or  that  any 
popular  cry  about  the  “double’’  government,  Vernon  Smith,  or 
the  civil  service,  is  the  utterance  of  inspired  wisdom,  and  needs 
only  to  be  listened  to,  in  order  to  remedy  all  the  evils  of  which 
India  has  a  right  to  complain. 

The  subject  is  surrounded  with  the  most  disheartening  dif¬ 
ficulties.  It  is  hard  to  procure  reliable  information  ;  it  is  even 
harder  to  use  it  when  procured.  If  we  want  to  learn  the  actual 
condition  of  the  various  races  subject  to  our  Indian  rule,  or  tlie 
equity,  and  energy,  and  wisdom  of  our  government,  whom  shall 
we  trust?  Evidence  is  volunteered  by  ex-rajahs  and  dethroned 
kings — by  princes  who  were  stripped  of  their  authority,  because 
charged  with  the  most  oppressive  and  ruinous  policy,  and  the 
blackest  crimes  :  such  evidence  is  worthless.  If  witnesses  from 
among  the  native  merchants  and  agriculturists  of  India  are 
brought  forward,  we  cannot  forget  that  habits  of  treachery  and 
falsehood  have  so  Umg  corrupted  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
Hindoos,  that  their  testimony,  even  after  the  most  careful 
sifting,  can  have  very  little  weight.  The  servants  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  must  be  listened  to  with  caution,  for  they  arc  interested 
parties.  The  gcnenil  English  residents  arc  too  jealous  of  the 
lionours  and  w  ealth  of  the  civil  service  to  observe  very  accurately, 
or  to  judge  very  impartially,  how'cver  honest  may  be  their  in¬ 
tentions.  Even  the  ablest,  most  trustworthy,  and  most  unpre¬ 
judiced  witnesses  may  not  always  be  in  the  best  position  for 
heljung  us  in  such  an  inquiry  as  this.  Sometimes  their  symp;ithics 
w’ith  distresses  which  no  government  can  avert,  or  their  indig¬ 
nation  at  social  wrongs  which  have  descended  from  remote 
ages  and  arc  not  susceptible  of  a  sudden  remedy,  or  their  close 
personal  contact  w’ith  the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  ar¬ 
rangements  made  at  first  in  ignorance  of  the  native  rights  wdiich 
they  violate — arrangements  too  complex  and  extensive  to  be 
instiuitly  set  aside — will  colour  very  gloomilvall  tbeir  opinions 
and  statements  about  the  influence  and  justice  of  British  rule. 
And  sometimes,  perhaps,  their  intimacy  with  the  good  and  noblo- 
hciirted  men,  who  abound  in  the  Com])any’s  service,  and  who 
are  honestly  anxious  in  all  things  to  act  justlv  and  honourably, 
to  benefit  the  native  population,  and  not  merely  to  increase 
their  own  wealth  or  assert  their  owm  importance,  may  incline 
the  coolest  and  wdsest  Europeans  in  India  to  think  too  well  of 
all  our  doings  there.  It  would  be  a  great  omission,  how'cvcr, 
it  we  did  not  bear  our  emphatic  and  cordial  testimony  to  the 
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value  of  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  one  important  class  of 
Ijuropeaii  residents,  whose  opportunities  tor  becoming  uctpiaintcd 
with  the  condition  of  the  people  are  great,  and  whose  anxiety 
that  the  Englisli  Government  should  be  faultlessly  upright,  is 
strengthened  by  the  highest  and  holiest  of  all  j)ossible  eoirsider- 
ations — \ve  mean  the  representatives  of  our  various  missionary 
organizations.  Ihcy  are  a  body  of  men  for  whose  great  natural 
abilities,  cininent  accomplishments,  sound  judgment,  and  fervent 
zeal,  the  churches  of  Europe  should  be  devoutly  thanki‘d. 

•Eut  great  as  are  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  securing 
reliable  information  on  the  subject,  the  dithcultlcs  of  using  wqW 
the  fullest  and  most  accurate  knowdedge  are  greater  still.  Gan 
the  evils  which  are  demonstrated  to  exist  in  India,  be  remedied, 
and  remedied  at  once,  by  changes  in  the  general  government, 
or  repeal  of  particular  laNvs;  or,  are  they  the  necessary  result 
of  the  moral  and  social  conditions  of  the  people?  Jlad  as  things 
arc  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  are  they  gradually  mending; 
and  mending  under  the  influence  of  the  very  arrangements 
w’hich,  at  first  sight,  woidd  ap[)ear  likely  to  perpt‘tnate  them? 
Anomalous  as  are  some  of  the  institutions  by  means  of  which 
India  is  ruled,  would  their  destruction  secure  for  us  an  abler 


or  more  honest  race  of  public  functionaries  tlian  those  that  now 
administer  her  affairs  ?  Grave  (luestioiis  these,  and  not  to  be 
hastily  answered. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  lies  here;  no  man  can  dream  of 
giving  India  a  [)opular  government,  and  yet  we  are  all  anxious 
ts  give  her  the  benefits  which  hitherto  only  such  a  government 
has  produced.  In  the  long  run,  no  country  has  ever  been  well 
governed  which  did  not  govern  itself;  and  yet  we  are  resolved 
that  India  shall  be  governed  w’ell,  thougli  self-government  is 
impossible.  Tlie  problem  is,  how’  to  confer  on  a  vast  disorganized 
continent,  after  centuries  of  confusion,  all  the  blessings  which 
wo  in  England  enjoy  after  centuries  of  social  order ;  how  to 
secure  for  the  corrupt  natives  of  India  by  means  of  the  despotic 
rule  of  a  foreign  race,  the  safety,  justice,  and  prosperity  w  hich 
have  never  yet  been  secured  for  any  country,  except  by  means 
of  free  institutions,  worked  by  an  intelligent,  virtuous,  and 


patriotic  people. 

Hut  these  perplexing  (jucstions  must  be  met,  and  some 
solution  speedily  found.  The  interests  at  stake  are  too  serious 
for  indifference  to  be  a  venial  fault;  it  would  be  a  ^reat  crime. 
We  are  the  recognised  rulers  in  India  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  people,  and  have  paramount  influence  over  hlty 
millions  more.  W  e  dare  not  neglect  them,  i  he  mere  materia 
resources  of  the  country  are  far  too  rich  to  be  thoughtlessly  or 
ignorantly  wasted,  without  great  guilt.  All  the  elements  of 
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material  prosperity  are  abundant  ;  between  the  Carnatic  and 
the  riiinalayas,  the  Burrainpooter  and  the  Indus,  may  be  tbuiid 
tht‘  prmliietions  of  nearly  every  eliinatc  and  nearly  every  soil. 
India  eould  supj)ly  the  world  with  sugar,  hemp,  and  cotton. 
Every  year  vast  tracts  of  land  in  the  north-western  provinces 
are  covered  witli  golden  corn  ;  and  with  increased  facilities  lor 
internal  tniffic,  India  might  become  a  corn-exporting  countrv. 
Millions  of  sheep  and  cattle  might  feed  on  her  boundless 
and  luxuriant  ])asturos.  Her  mountain-sides  are  clothed  with 
immense  forests  of  oak,  elm,  teak,  ebony,  satin-wood,  and 


('edar,  and  of  all  trees  valuable  for  strength  or  beauty.  She 
proiluces  the  niost  brilliant  and  the  richest  dyes,  the  most 
gorgeous  llowers,  the  most  luseious  fruits,  the  most  valuable 
inodieines.  Her  soil  glitters  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  sapphires. 
She  has  mines  of  iron  and  coal.  The  fabulous  wealth  which 
Eur(»])e  expected  to  find  in  India,  Europe  may  create  there,  by 
transferring  to  the  East  the  seicnec,  the  industry,  the  political 
justice  of  the  West. 

We  need  not  go  through  the  strange  story  of  how  this  mag¬ 
nificent  empire  became  ours.  Our  readers  know  that  the  first 
adventurers  sought  wealth,  not  dominion  ;  that  one  of  their 
earliest  and  most  sagacious  advisers.  Sir  Thomas  l\oc,  coun¬ 
selled  tluan  to  avoid  acquiring  territory,  if  they'  were  anxious 
for  their  eommerec  to  prosper,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  East 
India  ('ompany  have  always  tried  to  act  on  this  counsel,  having 
discover(‘d,  to  their  e(»st,  that  as  their  cnq)ire  extended  their 
funds  diminished  ;  that,  nevertheless,  their  most  faithl’ul  ser¬ 
vants,  sometimes,  no  doubt,  fired  with  juditical  ambition,  but 
more  fre(|uently  compelled  by  irresistible  necessities,  have  always 
Icit  the  territories  of  the  (''ompany  more  extensive  than  they 
found  them,  until,  at  last,  all  India  is  virtuallv  ours.  ^>or 
shall  we  waste  a  single  line  in  trying  to  j>rovc  that  the  kingdom, 
whi(*h  has  tlius  come  into  our  hands,  ouglit  to  be  firmly  held — 
for  the  welfare  of  India  as  much  as  for  our  own.  For  England 
t(»  leave  the  country  now,  would  be  to  abandon  its  vast  poj>nla- 
lion  to  the  tyranny  of  wretches  like  Ncna  Sahib,  and  to  the 
ravages  and  cruelties  of  those  villanous  troops  whom  we  our¬ 
selves  have  made  formidable.  At  all  costs,  we  nmst  govern 
India  still,  whatever  improv'cments  we  may  introduce  into 
the  constitution  or  the  administration  of  the  Indian  government 
— and  many  improvements  are  possible. 

Hut  it  cannot,  and  need  not,  he  disguised,  that  we  can  never 
hope  to  miiintain  peace  and  order  throughout  domini«)ns  so 
extensive,  peopled,  in  some  of  its  innumerable  j>rovinees,  by 
brave,  warlike,  and  restless  races,  except  by  a  strong  army,  as 
well  as  just  and  wise  laws.  Our  first  dutv  to  India  is,  to  ro- 
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Mnblif*!!  our  military  supremacy.  We  are  foreigners,  and  the 
more  vigorous  nationalities  will  sometimes  become  impatient  of 
our  dominion ;  we  are  aliens  in  faith,  and  superstition  and 
fanaticism  will  sometimes  rise  against  us  with  all  their  malignity 
and  fury ;  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  punish  the  wickedness 
of  subordinate  princes,  and  all  the  ()lack  arts  o(  Asiatic  treachery 
will  be  employed,  by  a  spirit  of  diabolic  revenge,  to  etfoct  our 
fall.  To  protect  the  weak  we  must  be  able  to  check  the  strong. 
Our  best  laws,  our  most  beneficent  institutions,  will  sometimes 
be  misunderstood  through  ignorance,  and  sometimes  (*almnniated 
through  malice;  and  if  we  are  not  ])owerful  enough  to  maintain 
them,  spite  of  the  most  formidable  resistance,  no  purity  of 
intention,  no  political  sagacity,  will  save  India  from  anarchy, 
and  ourselves  from  ruin.  Hence  the  t^ravitv  of  that  misfortune 
which  has  lately  fallen  upon  us.  We  ruled  India  by  the  strong 
arm,  and  that  arm  is  suddenly  palsied.  Military  strength  is 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  our  dominion,  and  in  our 
immense  regress,  the  armv  has  ccjused  to  exist;  and  more  than 
that,  what  we  relied  upon  for  our  safety  has  aimed  at  our 
destruction. 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  a  detailed  chrono¬ 
logical  narrative  of  the  sad  events  which  have  marked  the 
progress  of  the  mutiny.  The  innumerable  pamphlets  and 
review-articles,  which  have  already  a|)pcareil,  must  have  made 
them  very  familiar  with  the  general  outlines  of  the  story. 
There  are  a  few  important  aspects  of  the  ([uestion,  however, 
which  have  not,  perhaps,  received  enough  notice,  and  to  the 
consideration  of  these  we  shall  devote  all  our  space. 

It  is  very  certain,  that,  long  before  the  recent  outbreak,  the 
Jlengal  army  had  been  in  a  very  unsatislactcn’y  state.  The 
causes,  we  think,  arc  not  hard  to  describe;  but  whatever  doubt 
and  controversy  may  exist  about  the  origin  of  disath‘ction,  its 
existence  for  months,  perhaps  years,  before  its  late  manliest ation 
can  scarcely  be  (|uestione(l.  At  a  special  court  ot  iiupiiry, 
which  sat  at  llarrackpore,  last  April,  by  order  of  Major-Cieneral 
Hearsey,  it  was  given  in  evidence  by  ('a|)tain  Aubert  ot  the 
d4th  Native  Infantry,  that  as  early  as  May,  iH.'ib,  he  observed  a 
great  want  of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  men  towards  their 
Kuro])ean  officers,  lie  frecpiently  notie(*d,  for  instance,  that 
when  he  went  to  the  lines,  on  duty  and  in  uniform,  the  mci» 
did  not  stand  up  and  give  the  usual  salute;  lor  this,  he  says, 
ho  punished  men  of  bis  own  company,  and  reported  men 
belonging  to  other  companies. 

“Again,  when  the  regiment  was  corning  down  by  water,  in  Octolnir 
and  November  last  year  (ISHO),  we  encountenrd  a  severe  gale,  in 
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which  three  were  wrci'ketl ;  but  nut  a  sinj^le  stpov  catnc 

tbrwartl,  vuluutarilv,  to  assist  the  I'^uropean  ollieers  in  i^etliiiL;  llu*ir 
boats  out  of  >laii^er.  And,  likewist',  \\hen  the  men’s  boats  eamo 
into  <M)llision  witli  those'  of  the  olliia'rs,  the  st'poys  who  wore  seate'il 
above'  ami  looking  on,  nevt'r  lent  a  hand  to  save*  their  e>irie‘e'rs’ 
be»ats  frenn  be'ing  elamageel.” — Appendix  to  ParJ.  J*iprrs  on  Indian 
Mufinp,  |).  1  Ilk 

Siire'lv  titese  facts  Nvere  enoujili  te)  show  tlr.it  there^  was  reason 
for  inliniti*  eaiition  and  vigour  in  dealing  with  the  native 
treuips,  anil  that  seiinc  change  in  the  eh'inents  eir  eirganizatiem  of 
the  army  was  urgently  reejuireel.  Wc  eh)  ne)t  helie've  that  the 
d  tih  was  a  whit  weirsc  than  the  ivst  ed‘  the  native*  reiiinumts; 
tor  months,  I »»(),( IDO  men  hael  been  ri[)e  tor  reveilt.  A  mere 
spark  was  all  that  was  reipiireMl  te)  prodtice  a  tremeneloiis 
t'xplusie)!!.  At  last  tile*  spark  fell.  It  will  he  wen'th  while  to 
state  minute'ly  the  eireiimstanex's  eonneeted  with  the*  original 
outhre'ak. 

Less  than  twelve  montlis  ago,  a  I»rahmin  sepe>y  belonging  to 
a  re'giment  statie)ned  near  ('ale'utta,  was  walking  to  his  ('howka 
te)  pre'pare*  his  food,  carrying  in  liis  hand  a  lot;ih  (brass  j)ot)  full 
ot  wate'r;  he*  was  met  by  a  le)w-easte  man  attached  to  the^ 
magazine*  e)r  arsenal,  who  asked  fe)raelrlnk.  The  se'poy  refiise'd, 
saying,  I  have*  se'oureel  my  le)tah  ;  ye)u  will  eletile  it  by  yemr 
te)Uedi.”  The*  le)W-e*.aste  man  re'plieel,  “  Ve)ii  think  nmehe)t  ye)ur 
e*aste‘:  but  wait  a  little,  the  Sahib-le>txue  will  make  vou  bite 
eartrielges  se)ake*el  in  e*ow  and  peak  fit!  anel  then  what  will  your 
caste*  be?”  The*  sepe)y  spre*ad  the  report  aiming  his  e’omraeles, 
and  they  instantly  liee’ame  instruments  reaely  fur  any  plot  that 
might  be  direete*el  against  our  peiwcr. 

t  )n  the  ‘Jlhiel  of  .lanuarv  last,  C’aptain  Wright,  of  the  “thli 
Native  Infantry,  ri'porteil  this  eonver.sation  anel  its  results  to 
Major  liontem,  the  eeimmanding  otlieer  at  Dum  Dum.  1  he 
same  evening,  Majeir  llontem  jiaraeleel  all  the;  native;  portiein  ot 
the  tre)e)ps  at  the  elejieit,  anel  ealleel  leu*  any  e'<>m[)laints  that  the 
men  might  wish  to  pre‘lV*r;  at  least  two-thirels  eif  the  ele'taeduucnt 
iinme‘eliateiy  stej»peel  te)  the  front,  ine'lueling  all  the  native  coin- 
missieine'el  ollie'crs.  In  a  manner  perfectly  respee*tful,  the*}’  very 
distine'tly  stateel  iheir  e)bjeetie)n  te)  the  metheid  eif  [)re[)aring 
eartrielges  fir  the  new  rille;  the  mixture  employeel  fir  greasing 
eartrielges  was  o[)pe^seel,  thev  saiel,  to  tlu'ir  re'ligious  teelings,  anel 
as  a  renu'ely,  thev  suggesteel  the  employment  of  a  mixture  e)t 
wax  anel  euk* 

On  the  next  elay,.Ian.  2drel,  Major  J]ontein  communicated  the 

•  l.e*tte*r  of  Major  Ikiiiteiii. — A}>peiidix  to  l\uliaiiR*iit:iry  rajM*rs  *>n 
Indian  Mutiny,  p.  d. 
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letter  of’ Captain  Wright,  ami  a  statement  of’  the  aetion  lie  liad 
already  taken  on  it,  to  (ieneral  IKiarsey,  tlie  (’onnnander  oftlie 
Presidency  Division  of’  the  Pengal  Army.  (Ieneral  Ilearsev 
forwarded  these  letters  immediately  to  Calcutta,  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  suggestion  of  the  sep(>ys  should  lie  adopted.  I 
Among  the  thousand  and  one  rei'kless  and  nnfoimded  charges 
brought  against  the  (iovernment,  by  “  One  who  has  st'rved  under 
Sir  Charles  Napier,’'  is  a  charge  of  “apathy,*’  on  hearing  of  the 
rise  of  disafreetion.  e  shall  ipiote  the  paragraphs  in  which  lui 
states  this  charge,  as  an  illustration  of*  his  aeeiiraev,  and  to 
convey  to  onr  readers  just  impressions  of*  the  (‘ant ion  with 
which  popular  pamphlets  on  this  subject  should  he  read. 
He  savs: — 


15y  the  niithlle  of  tlu^  ni()nt]i  of  Fehniary,  llu'  ilisconttMiliuiMit 
amongst  tin'  native  ri'ginu'nts  at  Harrackpon'  liad  assumed  such  an 
appearance,  and  had  risen  to  sueh  a  hedght,  that  (h'lit'ral  Ihiarsey, 
commamling  tlie  Presidency  Division,  tdund  it  in'et'ssary  to  assemhio 
the  troo[)s,  in  order  to  point  out  to  tlu'iu  tlu'  ahsunlily  of  tlu'  tears 
they  entertained  for  tlieir  ri'ligion.  (ieneral  llearsiy  was  a  very 
gallant  cavalry  oflicer,  well  actpiainti'd  with  the  native  character;  he 
S[)oke  the  language  also  with  I’an*  facility.  It  was  not  in  his  powa'r 
to  do  more  than  harangue'  tlu'  troops,  and  leport  their  state  of  mind 
to  the  (iovernment  ;  the  first  he  did  well,  and  at  the  outset  with  some 
clft'et  ;  hut  US'  the.  arrouil  /uensurr  pnutuent  uo  rxp/ttnu/ion  ursif/n  fn»m 
the  hi'ad  of  the  military  dt'partnu'iit,  the  sepoys,  still  secretly 
instigated,  soon  returned  to  llu'ir  f«»rim'r  state  of  murmuring  against 
tlu'  ir  mast(‘rs. 

“ ’Po  giv(‘ one  instanet'  of  the  apathy  of  the  (iovernment  at  this 
momentous  pi'riod,  it  will  sullice  testate,  that  altliough  disaHeetion 
had  bt'cn  manifested  in  the  most  marked  manner,  hy  the  sepoys  at 
Parraekpore  and  Dum  Dum,  on  account  of  the  greasctl  eaitridgrs, 
towards  the  (‘ud  oi‘,lanuarv,  it  was  not  ladiu’c  the  umhUr  of  thr  J]tl~ 
lowliu/  uiouthj  that  Colourl  liirch  trtniraphut  to  the  srhotfls  of  musket ry 
at  Seulkote  amt  Cmhallah,  to  prohibit  the  use  by  tlu'  sepoys  at  these 
stations  of  the  greased  eartiidges.  Long  befon'  themessagi'  reached 
iSoalkote  (in  the  heart  of  the  Punjab),  thesi'  cartridges  had  been  dis- 
tributi'd  to,  and  iisial  by,  the  nativi'  troops  then;  located.’’ — P.  1!(>. 

On  page  18  of  the  same  pam|)hlet  (which,  by  the  way,  we 
observe  is  in  its  fourth  thousand)  we  are  informed:  — 

“That  when  the  mistake  [al)out  greasing  the  i-art ridges’  was  dis¬ 
covered,  no  disavowal  was  made  by  (lovernim'nt  U)r  four  mouths^ 
and  then  only  in  eonse<jU(*m-(‘  of  tin;  outbn'ak  at  Meerut!  Well 
awart'  that  the  idea  had  takiui  possession  of  the  s(*p()ys’  minds, 
(^olonel  Birch  7naJe  no  attempt  to  counteraet  it  —  gavi*  no  intimation 
that  the  manufaetun'  of  greased  cartridges  had  been  stoppt'd.  Il<i 
calmly'  surveyed  the  mischief  his  acts  had  causcil,  and  did — nothing.” 
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Nearly  ever}'  sentence  contains  an  inaccuracy: — 

1.  It  was  not  “  !)y  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Fohruarv’’ 

tliat  (ieneral  llearsey  found  it  necessary  to  assemhlc  his  troops 
at  Barrackpore,  and  report  to  tlie  (iovernment :  he  re})ortcd  the 
existence  of  ill  feeling  at  l)um  Dnm  on  tlanuarv  2,‘lrd  ;  and  on 
.lanuary  nearly  three  weeks  before  “  the  middle  of 

February,"  he  reported  disaffection  at  Ihirrackporc  ;  on 
February  Hth,  ho  delivered  the  harangue  which  the  pam¬ 
phleteer  most  justly  eulogizes.  . 

2.  Tlie  ])aniphletcer  says  that,  (\>lonel  Birch,  the  military 
secretary  to  the  (iovernment  of  India,  ‘‘ calmly  surveyed  the 
mischief  his  acts  had  caused,  and  did — nothing.” 

What  are  the  facts?  ('aptain  Wright's  report  of  the  conver- 
siition  between  the  I>rahmin  sepoy  and  the  arsenal  man,  com¬ 
municated  by  (ieneral  llearsey,  reached  Colonel  Birch  on  the 
2dth  or  27th  of  tlanuarv;  and  on  the  27th,  he  wrote  to  the 
Heputy  Adjutant-( ieneral  of  the  Army,  authorizing  (i(‘neral 
ll<*arsey's  suggestion  to  allow  the  officer  commanding  tlie  depot 
of  musketry,  to  obtain  from  the  bazaar  the  ingredients  rccpiired 
for  the  jxreasinjx  of  the  cartridges,  which  the  men  themselves 
were  to  be  permitted  to  make  up. 

And  having  thus  dealt  with  the  immediate  occasion  of 
anxiety,  on  the  same  day  the  dilatory  secretary  wrote  to  the 
Inspecior-(  ieneral  of  Ordnance,  requesting  immediate  suggestions 
for  removing  the  objections  raised  by  the  sepoys  ;  and  saying 
that  if  enough  goats’  or  shee]>’s  fat  was  not  promirable,  soim* 
substitute  must  be  found  for  it,  and  means  be  taken  to  satisfy 
the  sepoys  that  nothing  which  could  interfere  with  tlu'ir  <*aste 
would  b(»  used.  The  I  nspector-(  ieneral  replied  that  it  would 
bo  better  to  allow  the  men  to  receive  cartridges  free  from  grease, 
and  to  apply  with  their  own  hands  whatever  mixture  they  might 
prefer. 

How  long  did  the  apathetic  secretary  wait  before  he  resolved 
to  act  on  this  suggestion  thniughout  the  armv?  Let  the  fol- 
lowing  tolop-ain,  which  Colonel  I>irch  tran^jnntttMl  to  the 
Adjutant-(Teneral  on  tlanuarv  28th,  ex]>lain : — 

(Tclt'graphie.)  “  Calcutta,  January  27t]i,  lSr>7.* 

**  In  order  to  remove  the  objections  the  sepoys  may  raist*  to  the 
grease  use<l  t’lr  the  cartridges  of  the  ritle-musket  s,  all  cartridyrs  arc 
to  he  iaaucd  free  fr^m  <7 rcr;,9c,  and  the  sepoys  arc  to  he  allowed  to 
apply,  with  their  own  hands,  whatt'ver  mixture  suittal  for  the  purpose, 
they  may  pn'fer.” 

*  This  is  the  date  given  in  tlie  copy  of  the  telegram  in  the  ra|H?rii 
prescntcil  to  Varlianient,  and  it  may  possibly  have  been  sent  on  the  liTtli; 
out  .a  letter  written  by  Colonel  Ibrch  on  the  next  day,  sj>eaks  of  the 
telegram  as  **  of  this  date." 
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3.  It  i.s  u11o^(h]  hy  “One  who  has  served  under  Sir  Cliarlcs 
Na|)ier/’  that  disafheetion  haviii'jj  been  inanil’ested  at  Ibirraekpore 
and  Duiii  Duni,  on  ai^count  of  the  j^reased  eartridircs,  towards 
the  cud  of  .lanuary,  “it  was  not  before  the  middle  of  the  fo/ioir- 
iny  month  that  Colonel  Hirch  telegraphed  to  the  vsehools  of 
musketry  at  Sealkote  and  Uinballah,  to  prohibit  the  use  (»f  the 
greased  cartridges  by  the  sepoys  at  those  stations.’*  lUit  on  the 
28th  ot  tJanuary,  within  two  days  alter  the  information  reached 
him,  he  writes  : — 


“  Llcctric  teh^grajih  messages,  on  tlie  subject,  have  Ixam  semt  to 
the  ollicers  cominauiling  at  Cmhallah  and  »Seallvote.” — Papers, 
Append'ur,  p.  o. 

e  confess  that  we  can  find  in  these  I’acts  nothing  to  sustain 
the  charge  of  “  apatliy but  lht‘y  have  very  fully  eonvinced  us 
that  we  ought  not  to  accej)t  without  great  caution  any  state¬ 
ment  which  rests  on  the  unsnpporti‘(l  authority  of  “One  who 
has  served  under  Sir  Charles  Napier.” 

1  he  measures  adojited  with  such  promptitmh*,  appear  to  have 
accomplished  for  a  time  their  j)urpose  at  Oum  l)um;  but  the 
report  had  gone  abroad  that  (nwernment  intended  to  destroy 
the  ca>te  of  the  sejioys  l)y  polluted  cartridge’s,  and  it  was  already 
beginning  to  work  mischief  from  one  end  of  llengal  to  the  other. 
At  J  5arrack]>ore,  the  authorities  were  startled  by  the  burning  of* 
the  telegraph  bungalow,  and  of  several  oHicers’  houses;  the  fires 
were  evidently  the  work  of  incendiaries,  for  Santhal  arrows, 
with  lighted  match  attached  to  them,  were  taken  out  of*  the 
burning  thatch.  The  men  were  panided,  and  it  was  explained 
that  no  greased  cartridges  were  to  be  issued  to  them;  but  now  a 
new  cause  of  suspicion  was  discovered.  fhe  paper  scuit  from 
Calcutta  for  the  men  themselves  to  make  up,  was  rather  highly 
glazed,  and  the  sepoys,  both  oflicers  and  men,  expressed  their 
fear  that,  though  the  Government  had  withdrawn  the  greased 
cartridges,  it  had  resolved  to  destroy  their  caste  by  means  of 
greased  pajier.  General  Ilearsey  spoke  to  the  troojis  in  his 
manly,  energetic  way,  and  it  seemed  that  their  fears  vvere 
removed.  l>ut  it  was  soon  found  that  secret  meetings  continued 
to  be  held,  and  that  communications  were  being  made  with 
regiments  at  neighbouring  stations.  At  ijcrhampoie  theie  vvas 
open  violence.  hN’en  at  Calcutta  there  were  sym|)tom  of  dis- 
aflection  early  in  NIarch.  On  tlu*.  2.ith,  a  fanatical  sepoy,  excitt.d 
by  bhang,  occasioned  disturbanc(,‘  at  Ihur.iekpoic.  (in  the  ast 
day  of  the  month,  the  15th  was  disbanded.  I  he  army  was 
evidently  in  a  most  critical  state,  but  the  ajipalling  extent  and 
deadly  nature  of  the  revolt  were  not  revealed  till  the  outbreak 
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at  Moenit,  on  the  lOtli  of  May.  The  liorrors  of  that  Sunday, 
an<l  of  tlie  followint^  Monday  and  Tuesday,  must  still  he  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  our  readers.  They  taught  the  Indian  (iovern- 
ment  that  the  neiij^al  army  was  rotten  tlirouirliout. 

We  luive  very  little  sympathy  with  those  who  are  so  husv 
just  now  eharpni^  the  Imlian  (iovernment,  at  home  and  at  ('al- 
eutta,  with  enormous  and  systematic  crime;  hut  we  caiiimt 
ac({uit  the  Hoard  of  Control,  the  Directors  in  Thr(*adn(‘odle 
Street,  or  the  Council  at  Fort  AVilliam,  of  serious  hlame,  in 
conuexion  with  the  condition  of  the  army.  It  is  very  |>()ssihle 
that  they  have  been  guilty  of  nothimjj  more  than  a  terrible 
!)lunder;  hut  even  })lunders  are  sometimes  blameworthy.  We 
do  not  imaujiue  for  a  moment  that,  if  the  C’ompany  h:id  heon 
destroyed  in  1S.‘14,  or  tliat  if  Mr.  Hriirlit — tor  whose  eanu'st 
interest  in  the  condition-  of  India,  how(‘ver,  we  feel  tin*  most 
conlial  respect,  and  earnestly  ho|)e  that  his  health  will  soon  peu- 
mit  his  wisdom,  enerp:y,  and  ehxjuenee,  to  re-apj)ear  in  the* 
Ihuisc  of  Commons — we  do  not  imai^ine  that  if  i\lr.  Hrit'ht  had 
presided  at  the  Hoard  of  (’ontrol  instead  of  the  mueh-ahust'd 
Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  the  condition  of  the  army  would  have  been 
ditferent.  We  admit  that  there  is  very  much  to  l>e  alleirt'd 
on  behalf  of  the  system  which  has  now  been  for  ever  (*xph»ded, 
and  that  military  authorities  were  so  coidlietinij^,  that  civilians 
mii;ht  well  excuse  themselves  from  active  interi’ereuce  ;  but  we 
cannot  think  tluit  any  single  branch  of  the  Indian  (Jovermuent 
can  be  wholly  free  from  blame  for  permittinij  the  Ihmi^al  army 
to  continue  so  loim  in  a  state  of’  utter  disorufanization.  It  is 
true  that  men  i>f  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  military  profes¬ 
sion  differed  about  the  best  means  of  aehieviuLC  a  reformation: 
but  the  i^rcatness  of  the  evil  was  too  obvious  not  to  call  for  more 
eariH'st  attention  than  we  believe  it  received. 

It  is  certain  that  b)r  a  lonti;  time  the  Henixal  army  has  been 
ri|»e  for  revolt.  Its  ‘‘  normal  state,”  said  (Jeneral  flacob,  some 
years  a«ro,  “must  aj^pear  to  an  otticer  of  the  Koval  or  of  the 
Ibnnbav  army,  as  a  state  of  mutiny.”  lie  declared  that  he  had 
known  men  leave  the  ranks  by  hundreds  at  a  time,  without 
leave,  to  cook  or  to  plunder,  and  that  the  European  officers  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  this  disorganization,  that  they  ima;^ined 
it  to  be  incurable.  It  is  easy  enough  to  invest  the  sepoy  with 
all  the  useless  frippery  of  European  armies.  “  II(‘  is  dressed  in 
a  lij^ht  coat,  in  trousers  in  which  he  can  hardly  w.ilk,  and  cannot 
sttH)p  at  all ;  he  is  bound  to  an  Immense  and  totally  useless 
knapsack,  so  that  he  can  hardly  breathe;  he  is  strap|)ed,  belted, 
and  pipe-clayed  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  his  life;  he  wears  a 
rijjiil  l)asket  chako  on  his  head,  wlfudi  recpiires  the  skill  of 
a  juggler  to  balance  there,  and  cuts  deep  into  his  brow  it  worn 
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for  an  lioiir ;  and  to  co!n|)lcto  tlie  absurd  costume,  lie  wears  a 
leathern  stock  round  liis  neck.”^  Hut  the  discipline  and  order 
of  the  Kuro|)ean  soldier  he  has  never  learned,  or  (juitc  lorirotten. 

Among  the  numerous  causes  which  have  heen  alleged  fortius 
monstrous  state  of  things,  we  attach  s|)ecial  importance  to  the 
following  lour:  the  fre<pient  absence  of  the  Kuropcan  oflic(*rs 
from  their  regiments;  the  inadequate  powers  granted  to  the 
regimental  commander;  the  mischievous  system  of  granting 
promotion  to  the  native  ollicersonly  by  seniority  :  and  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  caste  prejudices. 

Great  dillerence  of  opinion  exists  among  pndessional  men  as 
to  whether  the  number  of  European  nflicers  attached  to  (*ach 
native  regiment  should  be  increased  or  not  ;  on  this  (jucstion  we 
cannot  j)retend  to  1‘orm  a  judgment;  but,  howev(‘r  this  inav  be 
settled,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  ollicia’s  regiimmt  should 
be  his  home,  lie  should  find  his  pride  in  promoting  the  onh'r 
and  coini’ort  of  the  men  imdia*  his  command  ;  their  vigour,  courag(‘, 
and  loyalty  It  should  be  his  delight  to  cultivate,  lie  should 
take  special  care  to  know  most  thonmghly  the  nativt*  ollieers; 
should  try  to  inspire  them  with  attachment  to  his  juuson,  and 
with  conlidence  in  his  character,  eiu'rgy,  and  skill.  An  army 
not  thoroughly  widl  govmaicd  will  be  dangeions  onlv  to  its 
masters;  and  to  leave  almost  to  themselves  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  foreign  soldiers  on  whom  w(‘  rely  for  maintaining  our 
dominions  over  their  fellow-countrymen  is  a  sniiddal  policy. 
Of  this  policy  we  have  been  guilty.  “  hA(*ry  ollieer  ol*  a  native 
regiment  ol‘ the  lim*,”  writes  (icneral  .lacob,  “now  ('mh'avours 
to  get  away  from  his  corps,  to  i‘seape  from  regimental  <luty,  bv 
every  ellbrt  in  his  power,  d'he  ^  n  fnse"  only  I'cmain.  A  ll 
jiroper  feeling  is  thus  totally  dcstroycal  between  tin*  native  sol¬ 
dier  and  his  Ihiropean  snj»erior.”t  I  he  system  which  I(*ads  to 
this  must  be  thoroughly  changed.  The  indnc(*ments  for  oflicers 
to  leave  their  regiments  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  withdrawn  ; 
faithful  service,  of  a  strictly  military  kind,  must  be  rceogniscal 
as  a  claim  to  promotion  ;  the  sick  furloughs  must  be  more 
cautiously  granted.  he  ofli(*crs  in  the  haist  India  (annpany^s 
Service  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  middle  classes  ol*  English 
society ;  we  are  sure  there  must  be  moral  ehanents  in  tlnmi 
which,  if  rightly  cultivated,  would  make  them  the  noblest  ra<*(‘  of 
soldiers  in  the  world.  The  system  has  been  at  fault  rather  than 
the  men.  'fhe  (iovermnent  has  given  them  no  motive  to  live 
with  their  regiments;  and  though  there  have  been  numerous  and 


•  Quoted,  slight  verbal  alteratioiia,  from  (Jeneral  .lacob’s  'J’racts. 
t  'fracts,  p.  :i4. 
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j^loriuud  cxce|)tions,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  ambition  and 
love  of  e;ide  have  led  them  to  prefer  work  which  lias  brought 
more  proiit  and  more  fame. 

Anotiier  grave  defect  in  the  system  of  our  Bengal  army  has 
been  its  excessive  tendency  to  centralization.  In  regiments 
scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  it  is  especially  necessarv 
that  the  regimental  ollieer  should  have  great  power.  If  he  is 
guilty  ul‘  gross  tyranny,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  highest 
authorities,  but  for  his  control  over  the  men  to  be  lirm  and 
vigorous,  he  should  be  able  swiftly  to  punish  and  promptlv  to 
reward.  So  long  as  the  present  and  visible  ruler  is  fettered  by 
remote  and  invisible  interference,  the  men  will  be  without  any 
very  practical  sense  of  the  existence  of  any  authority  at  all;  let 
him  be  their  master  in  power  as  well  as  in  name,  and  they  will 
speedily  get  the  habit  of  unhesitating  submission.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  evil  of  the  system  of  centralization  occurred  early  in 
the  mutiny.  W  hen  Mungul  Bandy  was  guilty  of  the  outrage 
at  Jhirrackpore,  a  iMohammedan  orderly,  Sheikh  Ihdta,  who 
courageously  and  loyally  elfected  the  rescue  of  Lieutenant 
Baugh,  was  promoted  at  once  to  the  rank  of  havildar  by  (ieneral 
Ilearsey.  It  was  a  wise  and  righteous  thing  to  do;  and 
the  moral  intiuence  of  the  promotion  evidently  depended  on  the 
))romptness  with  which  it  was  granted.  But,  although  the 
(lovernment  thoroughly  approved  of  what  the  (Jcneral  had 
done,  and  coidirmed  it,  he  was  reminded  that  he  had  exceeded 
his  powers,  in  advaneing  the  man  without  applying  for  sanetion 
to  head-(|uarters.  There  is  very  loud  and  just  comj)laint  on  the 
part  of  the  Bengal  ollicers against  this  foolish,  enfeebling  clement 
of  the  old  svstem. 


But  the  evils  we  have  already  referred  to,  have  been  griev¬ 
ously  aggravated  by  the  ineliiciency  of  the  native  ollicers.  There 
Ma.s  a  time,  when  the  native  gentlemen  of  India  were  glad  to 
carry  eommissiuns  in  our  sepoy  armv.  To  the  inlluenee  of  their 
military  rmik  they  added  tlie  inlluenee  of  birth  and  lortune ; 
they  were  able,  therefore,  to  govern  the  men.  By  the  system 
at  present  exi^ting,  they  are  repelled  I’roiu  our  service,  d  he 
highest  military  rank  open  to  natives  is  a  very  poor  allair, 
and  many  years  must  j)ass  before  they  can  arrive  at  that ; 
luid  they  do  not  care  Ut  spend  the  ])rime  and  vigour  of  their  life 
in  obscure  and  subordinate  positions,  lienee  the  andiition  aiul 
vigour  of  the  native  gentry  are  lost  to  us.  It  would  be  their 
nride  to  rival  the  Kuropeans  iu  diligence,  in  loyalty,  and  in  the 
iiearty  and  vigorous  working  of  the  army,  if  we  only  gave  them 
a  lair  chance  ;  and  it  is  a  folly  to  throw  away  the  kind  of  service 
which  they  would  be  jj[lad  to  iiive  us.  AVc  have  two  courses 
betore  us :  to  take  the  energy  and  spirit  of  India  into  our  own 
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jmy,  and  use  tlicni  for  our  own  purpones;  or  tooxolndo  theinf  roiu 
all  cliaiuH'  of  inilitarv  jjjlorv,  and  so  prostrate  the  most  vigorous 
and  manly  of  its  po[)iiIation  to  j)erpetual  restlessness,  plottin*^, 
and  revolt. 

It  is  allep;ed  that  onr  army  would  not  he  safe,  if  we  made 
its  hi«;hcr  aj^pointments  open  and  attractive  to  the  native  Ma¬ 
hometan  and  Hindoo;  that  in  a  moment  onr  very  strength  iniglit 
become  onr  weakness.  Joit  whicdi  is  saier,  to  iiave  oonins,  and 
ambition,  and  darinj;^  emj)loyed  in  onr  own  ranks,  or  lookincr  on 
us  with  jealousy  and  secret  hatred  ?  And  il‘  we  cannot  lind  room 
for  the  free  development  of  all  the  higher  and  more  eneigetic 
elements  of  the  population  of  India;  if  we  are  not  strong  enough 
to  rule  the  strongest  of  her  sons;  if  onr  dominions  must  be 
sustained  by  paralyzing  her  arm  and  making  tin*  <*nrrents  of 
her  life-blood  ilow  sluggishly,  it  is  tinu*  we  gav(‘  the  sceptre 
into  nobler  hands.  Unt  we  believe  that  the  just  and  the 
generous  path  would  be  the  safest  path  too. 

At  any  rate,  the  mis(*rable  system  of  promotion  (»nly  by  seniority, 
which  existed  among  tlu^  native  ollieers,  must  l)e  abandoned. 
The  venerable  gentlemen  to  whom  we  granted  eommissimis,  were 
the  strang(‘st  set  cd‘ ollieers  the  world  (‘ver  saw  ;  ohjeets  of  eom- 
passion  to  their  men,  rather  than  awe,  and  of  ridicule  to  tin* 
eneny,  rather  than  fear.  There  was  no  motive  to  stimulate  zeal, 
<*r  to  repress  nnsoldierly  negl(*et  of  duty,  'fin;  stujfnl  wore  as 
sure  of  promotion  as  the  most  intelligent;  the  dull(*st  as  the 
most  alert;  the  most  discontented  as  the  most  loyal.  It’  they 
pleased  their  ollieers  or  displeased  them,  the  result  was  the  same 
— when  the  time  came,  they  received  [>romotion.  If  they  did 
their  duty  W(‘ll,  or  shammed  it,  tln'ir  elianc(‘s  of  higher  rank  and 
of  higher  pay  were  ecpially  unalh'Cted.  And  yet,  the  v<*iy  highest 
authorities  in  the  military  j)rof(‘ssion  have*  made  this  element 
of  the  llengal  system,  the  thenn*  of  th(*ir  special  ami  emphatic 
eulogy  I 

The  last  cause  we  assigned  as  having  hel|)cd  to  <n-iginale  the 
confusion  in  the  Jkngal  arrnv,  out  of  which  this  mutiny  arose, 
is  the  most  sinious  of  all.  e  juebn*  to  statci  the  ease  as  it  is 
put  in  two  of  the  pamphlds  we  have  named  at  the  hend  of  this 
article. 

Our  first  extract  shall  be  from  the  Tracts  written  by  (leneral 
Jacob.  He  says; — 

“  Jn  the  lleiigal  army  tin're  is  a  constant  studying  of  men’s  r.vw/ex, 
which  the  European  appc'ars  to  think  as  much  of,  and  to  «  slc«‘in  as 
highly,  as  do  tlm  natives  themsclvcK;  and  the  si'poys,  instead  of 
looking  upon  tl»e  European  ollieers  as  superior  beings,  an?  compelled 
to  consider  them  as  bad  as  HindfMis!  I  nst(‘ad  of  being  taught  to  pride 
llicinselvcs  on  their  sohlitrifhip  and  discipline,  the  sepoys  ar(*  tniinrd 
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to  pride  themselves  on  tlieir  absurdities  of  caste,  and  think  tliat  their 
power  and  value  are  best  shown  bv  refusinp^  to  obey  any  orders  which 
they  please  to  say  do  not  accord  with  their  religious  prejudices.  It 
is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  religious  feelings  have  anv  real 
iuiluenee  on  these  occasions  ;  it  is  a  mistake  whicli  wouhl  be  ridi¬ 
culous,  if  its  consecjuences  were  not  so  serious  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  Ih  ngal  sepoy  is  a  stickliT  for  his  imaginary  r'njhts  of  castv  for  the 
mike  of  increased  poll'd' ;  he  knows  well  that  (iovernment  neviT  iuteiuU 
any  insult  to  his  en‘cd,  however  absurd  it  may  be  ;  but  he  knows 
that  by  crying  out  about  his  caste,  he  keeps  pow'er  in  his  hands,  saves 
himself  from  many  of  the  hardships  of  service,  and  makes  his  olllcers 
afraid  of  him.  This  is  proved  by  what  takes  place  in  the  other  arnues  of 
India.  In  the  army  of  15ombay,  »‘ven  a  \\Tirwarree  may,  and  often 
does,  rise  to  the  rank  of  subahdar  by  his  own  merit;  in  Jh'ngal,  such 
a  man  would  not  be  admitted  into  the  ranks,  for  fear  of  his  eontanii- 
nating  those  line  gentlemen,  the  Brahmins;  yet  in  the  Bombay 
army,  the  Brahmin  (father,  brother,  or  son,  may  be,  of  him  of  Bengal) 
stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  ranks,  nay  !  sleeps  in  tlie  same 
tent  with  his  \\  urwarree  fellow'-soldier,  and  dreams  not  of  any 
objeetion  to  the  arrangement.  If  this  subject  be  nuuitioned  to  a 
Bombay  Brahmin  si‘pov,  as  it  is  sometimes  by  Briojid  ollieers,  who 
are  always  asking  the  men  about  their  caste,  the  rt'ady  ausw^T  is, 
‘  What  do  I  care;  is  he  not  a  soldier  of  the  stater’  The  ri'ply  speaks 
volumes,  and  shows  a  state  of  alfairs  which  the  olHcers  of  the  Bengal 
army  cannot  conceive.'' — B.  7. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  language  of  the  “Bombay 
Olliiaa* ;  ”  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  these  w  ords  were  w  ritten 
six  years  ago.  On  page  13,  he  writes:  — 

“ 'fhe  ('llect  «)f  enlisting  men  of  a  certain  caste,  or  cn'cd,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  in  the  Indian  army,  is  to  subjc'ct  that  army  to 
the  control,  not  of  the  (b>vernment  and  of  the  articles  of  war,  but 
to  that  of  Brahmins  and  (Joscius,  Moolahs  and  I’akheers.  By  this 
system,  a  man  is  not  to  be  chosmi  on  account  of  his  lit  ness  to  be 
a  solditu’,  his  willingness  and  strength,  docility  and  <Murage ;  hut 
becanst*  he  is  a  twice-born  worshi[)per  of  A^ishnu.  Whatever  his 
other  tpialilications,  if  a  man  think  that  a  stone  with  a  [)atch  ot  red 
]>aint  on  it  is  not  to  be  worshi[)pt‘d  as  the  C’reator,  still  mori‘,  it  he 
liavt*  been  a  shoemaker,  etc.,  then  ho  is  not  to  be  admitted  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Bengal  army,  for  fear  of  oilending  th(>  lazy  and  insolent 
Brahmins.  The  consequences  are  ruinous  to  discipliiu'.  Bi  ukason 
OF  ruis  A  N.VTIVE  SOLUlEll,  IN  BeNMJAL,  IS  FAR  MOKK  AI  RAID  OF 
AN  OFFF.NCK  AOAlNST  CASTE,  THAN  OF  AN  OFFE.NCE  AUAlNsT  THE 
AUTICLKS  OF  WAU,  AM)  liV  THIS  MEANS  A  DEGUEE  OF  FOWF.lt  RESTS 
WITH  THE  iMiiVATE  SOLDIER,  whicli  is  entirely  incompatible  with 
all  lu*althy  rub*. 

“TreacIIEUV,  mutiny,  VIULANV  OF  AM.  KINDS,  MAY  RE  CARRIED 
ON  AMONG  THE  I'RIVATE  SOLDIERS,  UNKNOWN  TO  THEIR  t)FFICEUS, 
TO  ANY  EXTENT,  WHERE  THE  MEN  ARE  OF  ONE  CASTE  OF  lllNDOOS. 
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and  WIIERK  THE  RULES  OF  CASTE  ARE  MORE  RKOARDEl)  THAN 
THOSE  OF  MILITARY  DISCIPLINE.  To  SUcll  ail  CXtcilt  (locs  this  evil 
exist,  that  I  luive  known  a  Bengal  ooininarulini^  oilicer  (‘xpress  his 
rrgri't  at  bein<4  eoin|)ollc(l  to  discharge  an  excellent  s(‘|)ov,  luvaiiso 
the  other  men  had  discovered  him  to  he  of  inferior  caste*,  and  had 
demanded  his  dismissal.  4\)  a  Jhmihay  oilicer,  such  a  state  of  alfairs 
appears  incredible;  it  amonnls  to  optm  mutiny  ;  but  it  is  the  normal 
state  of  the  Hcnj^al  army  at  ])rosent.  It  is  curious,  that  thou«,di  the 
Bciiftal  sepoys  have  contrived  to  have  it  ludievcd  that  their  relij^ioii 
is  concerned  in  this  business  of  caste,  in  our  ranks  nothing  is  further 
from  the  truth.  In  conjunction  with  tlu*  systmn  of  promotion  which 
prevails,  this  attention  to  caste  keeps  all  real  power  in  the 
HANDS  OF  the  PRIVATE  SOLDIERS;  and,  as  they  think,  sav(‘s  them 
from  much  trouble  and  annovanee  :  but,  when  they  assert  th.at  this 
evil  IS  a  necessary  consecpience  ot  th(*ir  religion,  the  Ihnn^al  sepovs 
state  the  contrary  to  the  truth.  This  is  j)ositively  ])rov(‘d  by  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  army  of  Bombay,  wherein  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  nu'u  from  llindoostan,  from  the  sanu*  vill.a^es,  of  the 
same  caste,  and  even  of  the  .same  famiiic's,  bnvthers  by  the  same 
fathers  and  mothers,  as  the  line  f^iuitltunen  of  the  Ben^:d  army,  are 
seen  in  the  ranks,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  nay,  t‘V(*n  sh  epiiifr  in  tlie 
same  tent  with  the  ^lahratta.  the  Bher,  and  the  Wnrwarnr,  without 
soriij)le  or  thought  of  object  ion.  'flu' om*  ])rides  hiins(*iron  bein^  a 
Hindoo;  tbe  other  on  bi'inj'  a  soldier.  W  hich  |)rid('  is  the  best  for 
our  purpose?  'fliis  system  of  regarding  caste  is  the  original  cause 
of  many  other  evils  in  the  Bengal  army  ;  and  much  of  what  has  becui 
said,  regarding  the  adoption  of  Asiatic  manners,  tells  again  heavily 
here.  The  Bombay  sepoy,  whatever  faults  he  may  have,  has  one 
great  excidhmcc*,  which  is,  that  he  looks  on  the  Kuropean  .soldier  ns 
his  model  in  all  things  periaining  to  soldiershij),  and  endeavours 
to  imitate  him.  liike  tin*  Buropcan  soldier,  tin*  native*  se'poy  of 
Bond);iy  will  turn  his  hand  to  any  labour  which  he  may  be  ordered 
to  ex(‘cute. 

‘‘  If  tlu*  lines  reepiirc  clearing,  t^c.,  Ac.,  a  working  party  of  sepoys 
is  ordered  out  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  j)ickaxe  and  j)Owrah,  and 
the  work  is  well  done.  Tlu*  technical  term  ‘working  i>arty,’  is  as 
familiar  in  the  month  of  a  Bomlmy  sepoy,  as  ‘shouhh*r  arms.’  Nay, 

I  have  known  more  than  once*,  the  nie*n  of  a  Bombay  n*giment  to 
volunte*er  for  such  we)rk  as  building  the*ir  olfuvrs’  luuises,  iiu‘ss-room, 
Ac.,  and  to  elo  the  wemk  well  too,  making  the  bricks,  mixing  the  mnel, 
Ac.,  Ac.,  entirely  the*mselves.  This  wendd  not  be  cre*diled  by  the 
gre*ater  part  eif  the  Jlengal  army,  and  to  such  a  state  of  lu*lph*s«»ne*ss 
has  the  recognition  of  caste  in  the  ranks  brought  the*  Bengal  se]K»y, 
that  a  regiment  e>f  native  cavalry,  as  1  have*  rejwate'dly  witne*sseel,  is 
unable  to  pick(*t,  unsaddle,  f»r  groom  its  horse*s,  until  the  arrival  e>i 
its  svc(*s  and  grass-cutters,  sometinu's,  as  I  have*  see'n,  fe)r  se*v('ral 
hours  afler  the  arrival  of  tlu*  re*gime‘nt  at  its  ground.  In  a  Bondeay 
regiment,  be*fore  that  time  had  e*lapse*(l,  tlu*  hor.*ee*s  wonhl  have*  be*en 
pick(*t(*d,  groome'd,  fed,  and  wate  re'd,  stables  \Ne)nld  have*  be‘en  ewer, 
tlu*  tents  ])itched,  and  the  men  have  had  their  breakfast.  I  o  such 
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an  iiUMvdiMo  o.xtent  lias  this  lu‘lj)h*ssuoss  boon  oarrii'tl  and  ivoo;;iiiM‘d 
by  authority,  that  a  Ihai^al  soiilry  oauuot  think  of  strikin'^  iho  ijoni^ 
at  his  own  «|uarit‘r-j^nard  ;  and  nuni  ouIUmI  ‘  (ninta- Wandnvs  ’  aiv 
actually  inaiutainod,  and  paid  for  by  ( lovornnuMit, t(»  do  this  duty  f»)r 
tlioin.  It  is  tlu‘  Khansaniann,  Kitntufi/<ii\  Hook  ah -bur  (far,  Ao.*Xc., 
ovt'r  a«i;ain.  Tin;  rointaiy  is  obvi<»us ;  iu‘Vor  allow  any  roftTonci*  t(» 
casto  wluai  enlisting  tin'  inon.  If  others  now  in  tln‘  sorvita*  ol)jta*t. 
lot  tlnnn  bo  t<dd  that  (Joyorninont  does  not  can'  oin*  pin  whotlior  its 
sopoys  bo  Hindoos,  or  nssulinans,  or  Hrabinins,  or  \Vurwarn*os,  so 
loiii;  as  they  bo  »;ood  soldiers,  and  that,  if  tln*y  do  not  liko  tin;  rules 
of  tho  s(‘rvioo,  they  may  h*ayo  it.  Il*  they  still  objoot  ov  muko  any 
dillionlty  about  tlio  inaltor,  disc-har^e  tlnnn  on  tho  spot.  'I’liero  an* 
milliiuis  of  hotter  men  ready  to  oeeu[)y  their  places.” 


o  prefer  to  leave  the  strength  ot‘  these  statements  iiniin- 
paired  l)y  wny  comment.  Whoever  may  govern  India  in  tuture, 
and  wliatever  may  he  tl»e  tonn  of  her  government,  as  lonj:  Ji- 
she  still  remains  among  the  [jossessions  of  bhtgland,  we  are  eon- 
fidont  tliat  this  homage  to  one  of  the  vilest  and  most  pLu  nicious 
institutions  of  heathendom  will  neva;r  he  sutfered  to  he  re- 
estahlislied. 

The  army,  then,  from  these  causes  being  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  disorganization,  was  a  terrilic  instrument  ready  to  tlu- 
leand  of  any  whose  and)ition  or  malignity  might  aim  at  our 
destruction.  We  had  not  i>nly  sutfered  the.  sepoys  ot‘  Hengal 
hahitually  to  violate  all  military  disei[)line  ;  we  had  petti'd  ami 
|)atronizevl  their  ahsurdest  [u*ejudices,  humoured  their  most 
numstrous  whims,  treated  tlnfir  religious  scruples  with  a  vem‘- 
ratitm  more  devout  than  they  obtained  from  the  devoutest  oi’ 
tlu'ir  own  faitli  and  }>eople  ;  and,  at  last,  the  punishment  of  our 
f(dl\'  came  upon  us.  d'he  arm\'  had  not  been  thrown  iut<»  a 
state  of  disatfeetion  hv  the  impriuhait  zeal  (d‘  the  missionarie.-, 
for  missionaries  were*  not  sutfered  to  enter  the  sepoy  lines  ;  ami 
the  regions  where  the  mutiny  has  assumed  its  mo.-t  tmrible 
form,  were  precisely  those  most  reeentlv,  and  most  inadcipiately, 
occupied  by  the  great  Kvangelistic  societies.  Xor  can  the 
disiitlection  be  traced  to  the  policy  of  Lord  l>alhousie;  it  bad 
begun  before  his  lordship’s  reign  commenced,  and  sprang  from 
causes  which  ‘Linnexation "  neither  originated  nor  strength- 
ened.  Hut  were  not  our  s(‘poy  regiments  largelv  recruited 
from  Oude,  and  must  not  the  extinction  of  the  monarchy  ot 
Oiide  havi*  excited  the  patriotic  lervour  of  her  peoph;?  Look  at 
the  facts.  Out  of  every  thousand  men  in  a  regiment,  eight 
hundred  were  commonlv  Hindoos,  the  remaining  two  bundri’d 
wt‘re  chicily  Mahometans  and  Sikhs.  The  goycuMiincnt  ot 
Oude  was  Mahometan  and  was  guilty  of  systiunatic  and  horrible 
oppn‘ssion.  d'he  Hindoo  subjects  of  that  kingdom — and  tlusc 
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constituted  an  ininionso  majority  of  its  inlialtitants — ‘jjroanod 
under  tlic  despotism  wliieli  eriislied  them — a  <lespotism  wliiidi, 
by  treaty,  we  bad  obliged  oiirselvi's  to  maintain.  Hut  the 
treaty  whieb  re<(uiretl  us  to  keej)  tlie  Kin^  of  Oiide  ou  bis 
throne,  carried  with  it  the  duty  to  see  that  tin*  administration 
was  not  intolerably  corrupt;  and  when  it  provt'd.  that  to 
preserve  the  t^overnment  would  be  to  ruin  tlu*  |)copb\  our 
duty  was  clear  and  nrirent.  If  the  ranks  of  the  st  poy  army 
had  been  crowdccl  with  men  devoted  to  the  princes  of  Onde, 
we  trust  that  the  jnsticc  and  conraij!;e  of  the  llritisb  «xovi*rnment 
would  have  been  (‘(pial  tc)  the  stern  task  ol‘  darintif  the  mal¬ 
contents  to  do  their  worst.  l>nt  the  natives  of  ( Incbi  bad  tied 
into  our  ranks  to  (‘scape  tin*  tvrannv  of  tlu‘ir  nativ(‘  rnlc'rs — 
rulers  who  ])rofessc(l  a  taitb  surrounded  with  traditions  which 
must  make  it  intinitely  more  hat('t\d  to  tin?  worshippers  ol 
A  ishnn  and  Siva  than  th(‘  faith  of  ( lirist.  In  detlir«)ninix  tlu* 
Kill"  ot‘  ( )nde  we  crushed  a  "ovc'rnment  which  was  cordially 
hated  by  fonr-fit’ths  of  tin*  men  who  have  revolted  against  ns  ; 
wv  crushed  a  Government  which  the  jieople  of  (bide  were 
indignant  and  astonished  we  had  so  loii"  snstain(‘d. 

It  is  a  remarkable  tact  that  ev(‘n  the  Mahometan  sepoys 
do  not  aj)p(‘ar  to  have  laid  to  heart  what  soini*  Kn^lish  writers 
have  sjioken  of  as  the  real  cause  of  the  risiii".  It  is  evident, 
from  the  Appendix  to  the  Papers  rcc(*ntly  laid  belon*  Parliament, 
that  the  Mahometan  sepoys,  instead  of  bc'iii"  the  moviii"  spirits 
in  the  revolt,  were  amon"  the  last  to  join  it. 

Ibit  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  last  act  of  Lord  Dalhonsic's 
reign  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  ealamiti(‘s  whie.h  hav<; 
recently  eonu'  ujion  ns.  <lo  not  be!i(*ve,  for  a  moment,  that 

the  annexation  of  ( )nde  kindled  a  flame  of  indignation  thronghonr 
sejioy  armv,  and  that  it  w’as  by  the  fi(*re(^  re.vengc  for  insnited 
national  honour  that  I>ritish  j)ow(*r  in  tlu*  P.ast  nearly  peri.^hed  ; 
but  w(‘  do  think  that  there  arc*  tolerably  clear  signs  that  tlu* 
prine.es  of  ()nd(*  who  had  been  stripped  (d‘  their  pomp,  and  the 
statesmen  who  had  lost  their  ])ower,  (h  termlned  to  reveng(*,  and 
if  ])ossible,  to  retrieve  tlu*ir  misfortunes,  by  ('inploying  against 
ns  the  disaflection  of  our  native  troops,  d  lu*  time  has  not  yc*t 
(*ome  for  tracing  to  its  ri'inotc*  and  secret  origin  that  wch  ol 
consjiiracv  in  which  we  have  hei'ii  involved;  but  we  have  little 
doubt  that  the  guilt  will  nltimat<*ly  be  traced  to  tin;  servants  of 
these  princes,  w'ho  through  tlu*  (*omI)ined  infiiu*iu*4*  ol  the  hosju- 
talitv  and  the  love  of  sight-sec’ing  so  (*hara(‘t(*ristl<‘  ol  I^^nglish- 
men,  we  r(*cently  “lionized”  from  out;  end  of  the  kingdom  t<» 
the  other. 

d  his,  then,  is  our  theory  of  the  “  origin  of  the  mutiny.  I  lie 
15c*ngal  armv  was  corrnjit  to  its  V(*ry  core  ;  tlu*  exjilanation  of 
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tills  corruption  wo  have  attempted  to  offer.  Old  traditions  wore 
floatini;  about  India,  that  as  the  battle  of  IMaSvsey  had  been  the 
be;^inniupj  of  our  •greatness,  its  centenary  would  witness  our 
fall  Mahometan  statesmen  were  ea^er  to  make  a  last  attempt 
to  recover  their  old  supremacy ;  the  splendid  but  absurd  pajjjcant 
of  empire  at  Dcllii  was  fast  fadin']^  away,  and  the  kinirdom  of 
( )u<le  had  recently  been  extinjjjuished.  They  thought  their 
time  had  come.  I'hey  knew  that  our  native  army,  mimb(‘rinur 
140,000  num,  could  easily  be  prevailed  to  mutiny;  and  they 
proliably  believed  what  the  journals  ot  iMitjland  had  salil  but  a 
v(*ar  ()r  two  before,  about  the  wretched  condition  of  our  army  at 
liomc,  and  the  mis(*rable  feelileness  of  our  (rovemment.  d'licir 
emissaries  tampered  with  the  remaining  loyalty  of  the  sepoys,  by 
working  on  their  religious  prejudices — and  tampered  successt’ully. 
And  hence  came  Slecnut  and  Delhi — the  cowardly  slaughter 
of  brave  mmi — the  tiendish  desecration  of  gentle  women — 
th(‘  torture  of  little  t‘hlldrcn :  and  hence  will  come  in  the 
future,  an  interest  far  deeper  in  all  Kngllsh  hearts  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  our  Indian  em])ire;  a  bolder  policy  on  the  ])art  ot  our 
Indian  government;  and  a  new  and  brighter  epoch  tor  the 
millions  snbj(*ct  to  our  sway. 

Alter  all  that  we  have  read  and  thought  about  this  matter, 
it  is  impossible  for  ns  in  huigland  to  conceive  the  portentous 
magnitude  of  this  disaster.  Last  tianuary,  the  native  army 
ot  Ihmgal  and  the  North-West  Provinces  nnmbeiHnl  nearly 
14(h^t(M>  men,  who  carried  Knglish  arms,  knew  something  ot 
the  military  tactics  of  the  West,  and  had  provetl  their  prowess 
on  many  t'amons  battle-fields,  ddiese  mvriads  n)se  c;/ 
under  tlu*  inspiration  of  natural  anti|)athy  against  an  alien  race, 
and  under  the  inspiration  of  religions  fanaticism  against  th(‘ 
followers  of  an  antagonistic  and  aggressive  t’alth.  At  the 
outside,  the  number  of  hhiglish  troops  in  the  country  (*ould  not 
have  been  more  than  27,tKMt  men  ;  and  these  were  scattt'red  in 
small  detachnumts  over  an  immense  country.  It  would  luive 
b(‘en  no  wonder  if  the  “  hearts  of  men  had  failed  them  tor 
fear;*’  but  through  the  darkest  and  most  terrible  hours  ot  the 
calamity,  the  lit  tie  bands  of  our  countrymen  with  their  women 
and  children,  setth'd  in  all  the  great  native  towns,  had  no 
apprehensions  concerning  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  struggle. 
I  heir  hearts  were  cool  and  firm  (‘ven  in  their  agonies.  rhose 
who  dletl,  di(Ml  all  of  them  with  the  courage  ot  heroes,  «and  nian\ 
of  them  with  the  triumphant  hopetnlness  of  C’hristians. 

The  government  at  Calcutta  and  the  (.fovernment  at  hoine 
show<‘d  a  spirit  and  energv  tor  which  it  is  sh.ametul  not  to  givt' 
them  credit,  f^arly  in  the  revolt.  Lord  Canning  sent  for  the 
S4th,  from  Ivangoon,  and  it  is  probable  that  within  six  weeks 
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alter  the  outbreak  at  Meerut,  he  had  proeured  IVoiu  the  Cape, 
Ceylon,  tlie  Mauritius,  and  the  China  e.\[)editi()n,  about  !),()CH) 
men.  As  soon  as  the  tidings  IVoiu  India  beeaiue  at  all  serious, 
regiment  alter  regiment  was  sent  out  from  fhigland  with 
marvellous  ra])idity.  As  late  as  the  1st  of  June,  a  letter  from 
the  Calcutta  correspondent  of  the  Tiwrs^  had  appeared  in  that 
journal,  expressing  a  hope  that  tlie  mutiny  had  received  a 
check,  and  would  soon  be  over.  On  the  8ih  of  .lime,  however, 
a  short  telegram  a|>peared  in  the  same  columns,  with  the  news 
about  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  and  Delhi.  This  was  the  signal 
for  action.  During  the  month  of  Jidy,  threc-and-twenty  ships, 
crowded  with  troops,  left  our  shores;  and  during  the  month  of 
August,  two-aud-twenty  more.  l>y  the  lOth  of  Sej)tember, 
26,000  men  had  been  despatched;  and  by  the  lOtli  of  Xovember, 
the  number  had  risen  to  JO, ()()().  M  e  believe  that  the  |)rom[>t- 
ness  and  energy  of  the  English  (iovernment,  in  this  crisis  of 
our  affairs,  can  scarcely  be  })aralleled. 

Though  our  troubles  are  not  (piitc  over,  we  think  that  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  havi*  endured  the  worst. 
Our  concern  now  begins  to  turn  towards  the  future.  That 
there  will  be  great  debate  about  Indian  alfalrs  during  the  next 
few  years  is  certain.  Perhaps,  the  time  has  come,  not  only 
for  changes  in  policy,  but  also  for  changes  in  the  constitution. 
It  is  by  no  means  improl)al)Ic  that  the  government  may  be 
re-organizeil. 

(Ireat  care,  however,  will  be  necessary  lest  c.hangcs  of  policy, 
most  hoiu'stlv'  designed,  should  result  most  ruinimslv.  4'here 
will  certainly  Ijc  need  for  unremitting  wat(4ifulness  and 
courageous  action  on  the  part  of  all  who  believe  in  the  gnait 
j)rincijdes  of  civil  and  religious  lila*rty,  to  |)rtivent  the 
adherents  of  the  Establishment  bmnding  innnmerabh;  bishoprics, 
and  emlowing  an  army  of  menamaries.  hatevm*  obIo<|uy  may 
Come  upon  us  for  resisting  these  measurers  must  lx;  unllineh- 
iugly  met.  i\ll  we  have  a  right  to  ask  Im*  (  hristianity — 
all  she  really  needs  to  secure  her  lrlumj>h — all  it  would  be  well 
for  her  to  liaye — is  a  fair  and  o|>en  fiehl,  and  no  hindrance 
from  (loyernment.  J  his  we  shall  be  sure  to  obtain. 

And  organic  changcis  will  also  napiirc  calm,  intelligent, 
j)atient  consideration,  as  well  as  a  philanthropic  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  India.  At  present  thert;  is  the  wildest  confusion  of 
thought  among  the  most  honest  men  witli  regard  to  what  ought 
to  be  done.  In  one  breath  they  complain  of  the  j>olicy  of 
annexation  as  the  r»)ot  of  all  our  misgovernment ;  and  in  the 
next,  demand  that  the  Court  ot  J)irectors  should  l>e  al>olished, 
because  they  have  governed  the  country  on  mere  trading  prin¬ 
ciples. 
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as  the  sj)int  of  conquest  and  tlie  sj)int  nt’  coinniCTce 
are  utterly  antagonistic  in  themselves,  and  have  proved, 
throu;L!:hout  the  history  of  India,  to  he  inconsistent  in  practice, 
these  two  points  in  the  Ion*;  indictment  against  the  Indian 
gi»vernment  need  a  little  revision.  The  great  cure  lor  India,  it 
is  saiil,  is  to  bring  her  completely  under  the  control  of  tlie 
(..'rown;  and  hardly  is  the  panacea  proposed  before  all  her 
wrmigs  are  traced  to  (.'annon  Kow  and  Air.  \  ernon  Smith, 
or  tc»  Fort  William  and  the  ( iovcrnor-fienoral.  l>ut  those 
who  cry  tor  the  destruction  t)f  the  C^)mpany,  ouylU  to  show  that 
governors-general  and  presidents  of  the  Hoard  of  Control  have 
been  alwavs  trvinjjr  to  do  riixht  things  for  India,  but  have 
always  been  thwarted  by  the  “traditional  policy  ”  t)f  Linideii- 
hall  Street. 

W  e  shall  have  other  o|)portnnitics  for  ex|>ressing  our  con¬ 
victions  in  reference  to  the  princi[)les  on  which  any  organic 
changes  in  the  Indian  government  should  be  eoiiduetcd. 


Akt.  IV.— AlONAIUdlS  KFTIUFI)  FKOAI 

HFSINKSS. 


Mo7i(frvhK  Ixvfiretl  frovi  Ituniness.  Ilv  Dr.  Doran. 
London:  Jvichard  Ihaitlev.  ISoT. 


In  Two  Volunies. 


0/(/  Cnriosi/j/  S/top  U  the  title  that  should  stand  like  asign-hoanl 
t»n  the  trout  i»t  all  Hr.  Donin's  books, — nav,  if  wtMuight  use 
tlu‘  lawyers’  j)rivilege,  we  should  s:iv  without  inajudiet;  it  ought 
to  hang  on  tlie  lK»ctor's  own  front is|)ii‘ce  ;  for c(‘rlainly  his  brain 
and  his  bixdvs  are  lillcd  with  the  rarest,  (jnecrest.  richest  col¬ 
lection  (»t  odditii'S  that  wcri'  ever  i'nimmed  t«)gether,  in  any 
stondiouse,  mnitnl  t)r  inurnl^  on  this  side  of  the  lunar  limbo.  H  e 
have  lu‘ard  of  pudding-stone  in  which  glittering  Hakes  of  mica 
and  green  fibres  «>f  hornblende  are  wrapped  up  with  tin*  broken 
stumps  ot  an  ichthyosaur’s  teeth,  tin*  splintered  curls  of  an  am¬ 
monite’s  shell,  the  bark  ;ind  leav(*s  (>f  terns,  and  myriads  ot 

eiuilaining  othiu*  relics  ot’  the  ]iast,  trom  every  gc»)h»gi"al 
c|M>ch.  Ni»  such  congl(>meratt‘.  can  giv(‘  an  idea  ot  1  h*.  Doran  s 
books,  whicli  are  stiulded  with  historical  tacts,  thick  as  mountain 
limotone  with  shells;  all  of  them,  too,  as  odd  as  the  sjuawling, 
cmnic,  blotchy  beings  that  creep  over  the  polished  slab  of  lime- 
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ptono  niarblo,  broiiixbt  from  the  Dcrbvsliiro  fjnarrios.  Tlioro  is 
no  ajj^c  ot  the  world's  liistory,  from  wliicli  lie  lias  not  raked  np 
some  monster,  i^racetid  or  horrible,  and  set  it  in  the  eabinet  of 
his  works  for  the  ainiisement  and  edification  of  his  eountrymen. 

Surely,  such  a  man  is  as  valuable  a  national  institution  as  the 
British  ^^usemn,  where  sawdust  nuumnies,  dainty  huinmini^- 
birds,  and  other  rarities  are  eollceted  and  ])reservcd,  at  a  most 
costly  expense,  for  the  enlii:jhtenment  of  thi*  British  nation — 
not  one  of  them  either  more  worthy  of  preservation  fu*  more 
effectually  ])rcscrvcd  than  the  facts  concerninix  human  life,  which 
Hr.  Doran  has  so  laboriously  accumulated,  and  so  courteously 
oxhibiteil  to  the  ]>ublic.  AiuIkt  is  j^ood  not  inerelv  to  pn'S(‘rve, 
but  also  to  exhibit  tiu'  creatures  which  have  had  tlie  tjood 
fortune  to  die  and  <^ain  a  golden  immortality  amidst  its  lustre. 
So,  while  we  have  refcrnMl  to  puddini^-stones  to  show  th(‘  numbiu*, 
to  encrinital  leav(*s  to  illustrate  the  odditv,  and  to  tIu;  British 
Museum  to  express  the  value  of  the  facts  which  Dr.  Doran  col¬ 
lects  ;  we  must  Ix'takc  ourselves  to  amber,  to  (;onvcv  an  idea  of  t  he 
brief  style  in  which  he  narrates  his  facts.  1 1  is  lanmiai;(‘  is  lucid 
as  amber,  so  that  you  s(‘c  clcarlv'  whatever  it  may  be  his  whim 
TO  embalm  therein  ;  whether  it  be  the  <lcscrij)tion  of  an  extinct 
species  of  fly,  or  of  Domitian  the  fly-killer.  Ibit  tlitua*  is  also 
a  polish  and  a  warm  colourini^  about  his  style,  which  may  not 
inaptly  be  rejiresented  by  the  jj^lossv',  yellowish,  (‘hrtric  liixht 
of  amlier.  It  is  never  a  j)ure  white  liL!;ht  which  shines  in  the 
Doctor's  pau(*s,  ;ind  which  we  should  imaiijim^  is  abhorrent  t<>  his 
soul.  1  le  lov(‘s  best  that  <;lowinur  liirlit  which  jflittm's  b(*himl 
trees  at  suns(*t,  and  makes  them  stand  like  spectres  amid  its 
burninif;  which  ovcrflowsthe  skies  like  a  siaiof  fir(*,  batbini;  tin* 
clouds  with  spray-dashed  wav(*s  of  flaim*,  till  they  (‘atch  the 
brii^ht  r(*fh‘ction,  and  seem  the  jasjiered  walls  of  a  iM'avenly 
eity,  and  which  <rives  a  stranir^S  mysterious,  y(‘t  beautiful 
aspect  to  everything,  in  (‘arth  and  heaven,  which  it  tiiiLtcs. 
it  seems  to  us  as  if,  in  his  books,  there  wen.*  the  flushing  of  that 
oranj^e  sunset  colour,  which  best  repr(*sents  to  our  mind  the 
humorous  and  brilliant  temper  of  an  Irishman,  and  whi<*h,  as 
shed  on  his  paiijes,  powerfullv  enhances  the  fantastic  efU'ct  of  tin* 
ijuaint  objects  amonix  which  it  plays. 

We  have  assumed  in  these*  n‘marks,  that  our  readers  were 
acipiainted  with  the  name  of  the  author,  whose  recent  work 
apiin  brings  him  b(*fbre  them  ;  even  if  th(*y  have*  only  heard 
tiie  titles  of*  his  works,  they  will  havejxot  a  very  accnrati!  notion 
of  th(*  man.  d'hcre  is  no  disi^uise  about  him  ;  like  a  true  Irish¬ 
man,  he  lets  von  know,  by  the  first  sentence  Ik*  sp«‘aks,  from  what 
<*ountry  he  comes,  and  what  sort  of  entertainnn‘nt  you  may 
(‘Xpect.  Mark  the  pun  of  the  title  of  his  first  boi^k,  which  only 
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M'ants  the  roll  of  a  j^cnuiiie  Irish  accent  to  excite  at  once  tlie 
ir<K)<j-liu!noiir  of  the  reiwler  from  its  native  and  covert  wii: 

“  Knijihts  and  their  Days.*’  So  Ins  next  work  is  entitled 
“  Table  Praits,  and  Something  on  tluan,”  which  intrt»dnces 
ihem  to  a  most  savoury  feast  of  every  conceivable  dish  that 
tnstory  reeorils  or  fancy  suiroests,  :is  bavin"  |>leas(*d,  or  bein" 
likely  to  please,  the  palate  of  man.  And  so  a"ain,  with  irresistible 
drollery,  he  indites  his  present  work,  filled  with  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  deposed  or  abdicated  monarchs,  “ Monarehs  lietired 
from  i business.’*  Such  humour  as  is  seen  to  twinkle  ro"uishlv 
throu"h  these  eyelets  in  the  title-pa"es  of  his  works,  overllowsand 
runs,  like  an  indescribable  sense  of  titillation,  through  the  entire 
body  of  tlnun.  'I'liere  is  not  a  single  pa"e  l)ut  "lows  tronndously, 
like  rubbed  aml>er,  with  that  (piiek,  merry  li^ht  of  humour: 
(juips  and  (piirks,  puns  and  him^inoh\  are  let  olf  as  last  and 
j)lentiful  as  crackers  on  the  fifth  of  November.  IMeasant  half- 
incredible  stories  arc  told  with  a  cautious  ele"ance,  which  wins 
our  belief,  till,  at  the  close,  with  a  sudden  dash  of  |)ersilla"e,  aial 
a  ((ui/zical  look,  he  lets  us  sec  the  hoax  be  has  b(‘en  ])layin". 
Even  "rave  and  true  historical  Incidents  cannot  be  told  by  him, 
without  some  little  ejusode  occurriii"  in  which,  as  by  a  safety- 
valve,  lie  lets  off  the  surplus  lau"hter,  which  has  been  "(‘nenited 
while  tbi‘  serious  portion  of  his  narrative  luis  been  fjoiii"  on. 
There  must  be  for  him  somethin"  "ay  and  cheerful,  even  amoii" 
sternest  and  saddest  facts,  just  as  we  see  llowm's  bloom  and 
children  romp  over  the  "raves  of  a  churchvard. 

l{e"iments  march  to  battle  accompanied  with  the  roll  of 
drums  :  "ay  |)ennons  flutter  at  the  edge  of  the  deadly  lance- 
points;  and  soldiers  wear,  in  recruitiii"  times,  long  rilibon  strips 
whistling  aroiiml  their  ears.  So,  at  least,  l)r.  Doran  sees  them,  as 
he  sei's  everything  else,  wlimi  they  wear  an  air  of  gaiety  ujioii 
them,  and  may  inspire  his  readers  w'ith  a  similar  mood,  llajijiy 
in:in  !  instead  of  sitting  down  to  criticize  him  and  his  works,  how 
much  we  wish  that  w'e  had  grasped  his  hand  in  f  riendly  welcome, 
aiul  were  sitting  down  with  him  on  a  sofa,  in  order  to  hear  from 
his  own  lips  some  more  of  those  exquisite  tales,  which  gives 
such  a  charm  to  his  writing,  but  }imst  be  yet  more  jiiipiant  and 
interesting  when  told,  as  we  arc  sure  he  is  able  to  tell  them, 
with  accent  and  action  to  suit.  Our  readers  will  synijiathize 
with  this  wish,  wdiich,  if  w’e  mav  venture  u[u>n  the  soft  ini- 
pe;u.*hment,  is  one  they  are  often  guilty  of.  Have  they  not  often 
wished,  after  reading  a  genial  book,  that  they  could  spend  an 
evening  with  the  author,  ami  listen  to  his  humour  when  etler- 
vesciu"  in  the  free  and  happy  licence  of  a  social  party,  and  set 
off  w’ith  its  natund  accompaniments  of  a  laughing  eye,  a 
brightening  face,  and  rapidly  varied  modulations  of  the  voice?  In 
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a  certain  epoch  of  a  yoiiiiir  man’s  literary  history,  author  hunting 
is  a  mania.  A  glimpse  ot  a  tavourite  author  in  a  crowd,  an  hour 
spent  with  him  in  a  drawing-room,  a  day’s  j)rivih*ijcd  com- 
pani(msliip  with  him  in  a  summer  pic-nic,  will  he  found  calendan'd 
in  the  memory  ot  a  youth  passing  through  this  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment,  like  saints’ days  in  the  almanack,  hv  hlood-rcd  marks. 
Long  accpiaintance  witli  authors  and  authorship,  and  that  rude 
lamiliarity  into  which,  as  reviewers,  we  are  otten  driven  with 
inemhers  ot  that  cratt,  have  disenehanted  us  from  any  such 
illusion,  it  ever  it  possessed  us ;  and  we  regret  to  sav,  even  tin* 
most  distinguished  men  appear,  to  our  imagination,  v(*ry  much 
in  their  conmn)n  tlesh-and-hloo<l  aspect,  with  heads  shorn  of  tlie 
aureolus  lialo,  hut  mereilully  covered,  liki*  our  own,  with  good 
black  or  brown,  native  or  borrowed  hair. 

So  it  is  not  with  any  nunantie  fancies,  but  from  a  thorough 
liking  of  the  man,  that  wc  wish  our  otHce  were  somcwliat  dif¬ 
ferent;  that  wc  were  friendly  listeners,  instead  of  being  the 
critics  of  Dr.  Doran.  Vet,  alter  such  an  intr<»duction,  neither 
the  Doctor  nor  our  readers  need  tear  that  wc  shall  be  imamiable 
critics.  4410  Doctor  has  taken  the  best  means  to  prevent  harsh 
treatment  at  our  hands.  It  would  be  as  ditlicult  and  as  base  to 
butlet  the  smiling  face  of  a  friend,  as  to  attai’k  savagely  sucJi 
an  honest,  good-humoured  writer  as  Dr.  Doran.  He  has  infecaecl 
us  with  his  own  spirit;  and  so,  for  once,  we  intend  to  play  truant 
to  our  profession,  and  hold  a  pleasant  parley  with  our  natural 
enemy — the  Author. 

Tlie  first  chapter  is  a  medley,  and  reads  like  a  short-hand 
report  of  an  evening’s  gossip  with  literary  friends  about  Ills  own 
book  ;  so  diversified  arc  its  contents,  and  yet  so  pleasantly 
grouped  and  linked  together.  All  the  probable  derivations  ot 
the  word  King  are  traced,  and  its  cognate  fiirins,  C’ymmg 
(Anglo-Saxon),  Konung  (Swedish),  Kuningas  ( h  innish  ),  Khan 
(Tartar),  are  given;  while  in  skittish  mood  tin*  hyperbolic  con¬ 
jectures  of  zealous  anti(piarians  are  detailed  with  ironical  gusto; 
as  in  the  case  of  tho.se  who  afiect  to  sec  the  grand  original  ot 
King  in  Kenan  (an  uncle  of  Seth),  who  was  especially  appoint(*d 
by  Heaven  ruler  of  the  universe,  or  the  few  who  assm  t  that  the 
original  of  the  word  is  in  Cain,  which  may  mean  “a  protes- 
sion,  ’  or  “  to  envv,”  or  “  to  lament,  ’  with  all  ot  which  kings 
have  much  to  do  !  Then  with  the  graceful  ease  of  a  conversati(Hi, 
which  is  most  agreeable  in  an  introductory  cha|»ter,  the  Doctor 
begins  to  tell  old  and  marvellous  tales,  both  fabulous  and  true, 
about  crowns,  titles,  and  dynastie.s,  interspersed^  with  many  wise 
saws  about  the  philosophy,  rights,  and  resjsmsibilities  ot  royalty. 

( )ur  readers  will  like  to  learn  whence  came  the  shape,  and  along 
with  it  the  virtue  of  a  royal  crown,  wliich  wjis  first  made  and 
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worn  \)y  Nimrod,  acoordinir  to  tlic  story  Avliudi  tlio  Doctor  1ms 

jMirci*c<j  trom  the  Hahliiiis,  for  our  hohoof.  “  Nimrod  was 

ahroa<l  one  day  in  the  liidds,  followinix  his  vocation  of  the  iduise. 

Kappeninix  t»>  look  up,  he  beheld  in  the  heavens  a  iii^ure  which 

rocmbicd  that  suhsecpuMitly  so  familiar  to  man — the  figure  of  a 

crown.  1'he  mij^hty  Imnter  summoned  to  his  si<h‘  the  most 

skilful  craftsman  in  "old  who  resided  in  the  vicinity,  and  poiut- 

iu"  out  to  him  the  still  "litteriu"  shape  in  the  sky,  aski'd  if  he 

could  fashion  a  headpiece  like  that  visibly  int(‘n(h*d  tor  Nimrod 

by  lli*aven,  whence  the  pattern  bad  ex[)ressly  come.  'fhe 

artist  answered  confidently  in  the  aflirmative,  sketched  the 

nuMhd,  and,  in  a  short  time,  produced  a  radiant  crown,  which 

the  kin"  for  e\er  wore,  and  at  wlfudi  bis  sid»jccts  could  scddoin 

h)ok  without  peril  of  beiu"  bliiuhal  by  its  daz/.liu"  ^lory.  Phis 

is,  pcrlmps,  the  first  su""estiou  on  record  of  the  ri"ht  divine  of 

luonarchs :  and  it  is  not  impossible,  that  from  Nimrod  is  dmivtal 

the  "rand  svllable — Ivin" — here  discussed.’' 

* 

d'hat  j>otentate  was  styled  the  mi"hty  hunter;  and  Kenaz, 
which  implies  liimtin",”  is  thus  supposed  to  tvjufV  that  rc"al 
"overnment  to  which  people  of  old  w(‘re  subjected  l>y  tlieir 
rulers. 

Onct‘  in  the  r(‘alm  of  traditions,  however,  and  there  is  no  (‘ud 
to  the  misty  })hantom  legends  that  glide  out  of  the  gravi's  of 
the  past. 

So,  although  Nimrod,  who  lived  three  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  the  f  lood,  la*  the  first  king  nanu'd  bv  AIosc*s,  it  sciims  ihcia* 
is  a  tradition  of  a  royal  (dialdcan  dynasty  before  the  Dcliig<‘;  of 
this  ap(»crvphal  line,  there  is  said  to  have  be(Mi  ten  kings.  One 
monarch  is  said  to  have  reigned  upwards  of*  ten  thousand  years: 
the  sway  of  another  lastetl,  we  are  t(»ld,  above  sixty-four  thou¬ 
sand  yc.ars;  and  the  dynasty  itself  (mdiircd  tlu*  amazing  ]»criod 
id*  lU'arly  half  a  million  id*  years! 

\\  \u)  that  has  drawn  up  an  address  or  ])etitioTi  any  royal 
or  noble  jH*rsona"(‘,  but  has  h.ad  to  ransack  court -hook,  or  letter- 
writer,  to  kiKuv  the  j)rccise  epithets  with  which  to  pndaci*  his 
]>aj>er,  and  tin*  order  cd’ etiquette  in  which  thos(‘  select  adjectives 
should  i)c  arranged  ?  An  omission  of  om*  of*  those  jMuupous  l»“ly- 
svllablcs,  decked  out  thmkev-wise  in  the  most  gor"eous  attire, 
tlirough  which  we  must  eauticuisly  spell  our  way  to  the  sacred 
name  enslirini'd  within  their  glory,  were  a  fatal  crime,  insuring 
the  instant  and  contemptuous  dismissal  of*  our  suit.  Dr.  Ihu'an, 
therefore,  to  help  us  to  perfect  correctness  in  such  an  important 
matter,  gives  us  a  brief  history  of  those  titles  by  which  royalty 
and  other  eminences  have  been  ('ucumbm'ed.  •‘(iriiee,”  “  hiXeel- 
lent  tirace,"  were?  assumeil  bv  Ilenrv  I  \  .  and  Tlmirv  \i  II  oiirv 
VIII.  was  the  first  comjdimentcd  by  the  title  of*  “  Majesty, 
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aiul  .lames  {.  prefixed  to  the  last  title  “  Sacred  and  most  J'^xeel- 
lent.’'  Snell  interior  and  eommonplaeo  titles  as  “  Illnstrions,” 
“  Kxeellenee/'  were  early  dismisstal  by  the  liiirlier  maj^nates, 
and  left  for  the  petty,  miid-hlooded  nobles,  who  jaelved  np  the 
crumbs  falling*  from  their  tables.  Then  their  brains  were  raeked 
to  dise(»vcr  some  terms  more  ma^nihapient,  and  worthy  of  their 
alto^eth(‘r  unutterable  greatness.  Cardinals,  despisllin;  to  be 
illustrious,  and  not  choosing  to  share  exeellenei*,  lirst  with 
princes  and  next  with  their  representatives,  pronounced  them¬ 
selves  “  Kminent,’’  and  have  since  remained  so.  It*  cardinals 
have  screeched  so  high  in  the  gamut  of  llattery,  to  what  an 
intolerable  pitch  must  we  rise,  to  t‘xpress  the  (piallty  of  King! 

Sonu;  of  them  became  “  Sn[)er-illustrIous but  tin*  m*w  word 
^lajesty,  fornuM'ly  ascribed  to  the  Heavimly  Iving,  was  happily 
descried  by  C'harh‘s  \  .,  as  befitting  his  state,  ami  the  liigh- 
sounding  ;ipp(‘llation  was  immediately  adojitetl  by  ail  exist in^^ 
sovereigns,  as  it  has  been  by  their  successors.  In  such  t’oolish 
rivalry,  as  might  be  imagimul,  the  more  h(‘lpl(‘ss  and  wr(*tched 
the  monarch,  the  mon*  swelllnjx  was  the  retinue  of  nuLditv 
sounds  with  which  his  name  was  attmided.  “  Most  Serene  ’  is  the 
title  of  many  a  nwal  tattooed  sa vagi; ;  but  all,  savaiii;  or  civilized, 
are  eclipsed  by  ihi;  King  of  Ava,  who,  if  any  ol*  us  should  address 
him,  must  thus  be  styled — (lod,  King  of  Kings,  Ihi'server  of  all 
Life,  Regulator  of  the  Seasons,  Absolute  Master  of  the  lObb  and 
Flow  of  the  Tide,  Lrother  to  the  Sun,  and  King  of  the  four- 
and-t  wcMity  Cmbrellas  I 

Dr.  D(»ran  has  wisely  (•onfimal  his  survey  to  the  more 
luminous  periods  of  history,  when  the  light  of  civilization  gives 
reli(‘f  and  brilliamw  to  the  ehli‘t‘ national  events  that  oi;ei]r,  and 
at  the  same  time  photographs  them  distinctly  in  tin;  contempo¬ 
rary  annals  of*  tin*  time.  We  ^c/  ifUmpses,  however,  into  the 
dark,  outlying  sph(‘re  of  savagery,  which  surrounds  th(‘  luminous 
zone.  There  kings  seian  plentll*ul  as  crows,  d'he  chief*  of 
ev(‘rv  miserable  tribe,  or  the  tyrant  (»f  every  shepherd  hamlet,  is 
dubbed  a  king,  and  engagi'd  in  perpetual  conflict;  their  wa/v 
are  as  unworthy  of  notici*,  in  idiltons  words,  “  as  (he  wars  of 
kites  and  crows,  flocking  and  fighting  in  tlie  air.” 

Had  Dr.  Doran  recorded  the  abdications  of  those  times,  his 
work  had  been  interminable;  for  if  kings’  thrones  were  as 
numerous  as  (‘rows,  and  th(*ir  wars  as  wc>rthle.‘*s,  the^  1(“11  fjoin 
tluMi*  jiereh  Jis  (*asilv  and  as  tlm*kly  as  rookn  on  a^lu^oting  da\. 
In  the  Hook  of  .fudges  wi;  aiaj  tuld  that  .Vdoni'Lezek  niaih* 
seventy  of  them  abdicate  their  thron(‘s,  and  crawl,  thumbleiis 
and  great-toeless,  beneath  his  (abb;  for  their  food,  till  .lo.-'hua,  tin; 
leader  of  the  Israelites,  avenged  their  ignominy  and  torture,  l»y 
oondemnin"’  him  to  a  like  late.  Let  lus  history  buliice  as  a 
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ppociinon  of  the  harharity  so  happily  shrouded  from  us  in  tliosc 
dark  aj^cs. 

\()  maxim  of  political  philosophy  is  hotter  grounded,  tliiiii 
that  the  restraints  to  the  power  of  a  monarch,  whetlier  constitu¬ 
tional  or  otherwise,  must  he  drawn  from  the  moral  strengtli  of 
a  |)eople.  No  matter  whether  there  he  restrictive  laws  or  not, 
if  there  he  not  a  majesty  in  public  opinion  that  can  overawe  the 
majesty  of  the  throne,  these  laws  will  he  summarily  disj)ensed 
with.  Amonj^  a  feehle,  faithless,  and  cowardly  people,  desj>otism 
is  the  host,  as  it  is  the  only  possible  form  of  Government.  Self- 
rule,  with  such  a  peo[)le,  would  he  morally  impossible,  and  if 
possible,  would  he  the  most  diabolical  and  destructive  policy 
that  can  he  c«mceivcd.  Hence,  amoiiG  the  nations  of  the  Hast, 
des})otism  has  been  universal  and  j)rescri|>tive.  The  |)eo[)lehave 
never  risen  even  to  the  conce]>tion  of  another  sort  oi'  policy. 
Dynasties  have  succeeded  each  other,  kiiiGs  are  murdered, 
jdots  and  counterplots  keep  their  eoiirts  in  a  ])erpetual  fray;  hut 
the  poor,  submissive  |H'ople  look  on  with  dull,  ox-like  patience*, 
nor  dream  that  the  power  for  which  the  tyrants  brawl,  belongs 
to  themselves.  In  the  IJasf,  then,  wc  sec  the  perfect  develoj)- 
ment  of  dcs|M»tism  ;  there  its  iniluence  has  been  unadulterated 

bv  other  comminGliiiG  elements.  One  of  its  evils  is  forcibly 

•  * 

pres(*ntcd  in  this  work,  viz.,  its  insecurity. 

It  has  show  of  streiiGth.  Power,  when  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  man,  may  be  wielded  with  an  enerGy,  direct¬ 
ness,  and  immediate  success  impossible  to  a  constitutional 
Government ;  but  it  is  sooner  expended.  The  caution  necessary 
in  a  constitutional  Government  seems  to  check,  but  in  fa(‘t 
reserves  the  national  streuGth,  which,  comiiiG  more  slowly  into 
play,  tells  as  Ioiig  as  the  trial  lasts,  with  continually  increasiiiG 
etfect.  Then,  in  desjiotisin,  everythiiiG  depends  upon  the  kiiiG; 
accordiiiG  to  his  caprice  or  capacity,  the  character  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  dct(*rmincd.  At  his  death  it  eeases.  Ambition,  there¬ 
fore,  is  pointed  to  l>ut  one  end,  namely,  to  reach  this  suhlime, 
irri‘Sj)onsible  position  ;  and  it  uses  the  most  nefarious  means  to 
ai‘eom|dish  its  object. 

While  tlie  des[)ot,  haunted  by  suspicion,  defends  himself  l>y  a 
system  of  espioimaGc  and  cruelty,  whicli  feeds  the  very  suspicion 
that  uses  it,  and  exasperates  his  secret  enemies  to  open  violence. 
In  such  a  state  of  tliiiiGs,  we  arc  not  surprised  that  the  despot’s 
life  is  everywhere  unsafe,  and  that  territic  convulsions  freipiently 
burst  out  in  <lespj»tic  Governments,  duriiiG  which  kiiiGS  ;ire  slain 
and  dynasties  chaiiGcd  ;  while  the  sutferiiiG  country  settles  down, 
alter  eiidiiriiiG  the  horroi's  of  a  civil  war,  under  new  but  e(|ually 
arbitrary  rulers. 

“(^ae  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  sovereiGiities,”  writes  Dr.  Doran, 
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“  is  their  want  of  pennaueucy.  AVitli  an  aj)pi'aranec  of  soliMitv,  there 
has  been  a  continual  erumhlini;  away.  TIuti*  are  atliuirers  of 
Asiatic  despotisms  who  assert  tlu*  contrary,  ami  who  point  to  China 
in  support  of  their  assertion.  Ihit,  ^\ilh  rei^ard  to  tin*  various 
sovereign  families  which  have  reiirued  in  China,  from  Sai-J.on<r  to 
ISint-Choo,  it  may  he  observed  that  the  last,  and  rei^nin^  dvnastv 
is  not  Chinese,  and  also,  that  of  the  twenty-two  dvnast ies  which 
have  been  permitted  to  j^overn  China,  each  one,  without  exception, 
since  the  first,  has  succeeded  hy  n'belliou,  assassination,  dejmsition, 
or  the  suicide  of  the  last  kin^  of  the  precediiu^  dvnastv.  It  was 
the  want  of  aUection  and  duty  on  the  part  of  his  peoplt*,  whieli  drove 
the  very  lust  emperor  of  the  Chinese  ract‘,  Whay-Tsan^,  to  haiu^  him¬ 
self  ill  desjiair,  and  leave  his  throne  to  the  Mongol  line  of  traitors, 
by  whom  it  is  still  usurped.” 


Since  notliin<j^  is  known,  liowevcr,  of  the  countless  inonarelis 
who  have  been  rudely  oblijxed  to  retire  1‘roiu  their  begjjarlv 
Imsincss  of  despotism,  in  these  Ihistern  nations,  Dr.  Doran  is 
unable  to  write  anytbiiiij:  of  tlnuu  ;  but  when  lie  comes  to 
AVestern  lands  and  more  modern  times,  tlie  lii^ht  ol’  history 
breaks  ujton  lilm,  and  ho  tells  us  what  he  has  learned  about 
the  ditferent  kinujs  in  dilfereiit  countries,  whi>  have*  willingly 
or  moodily  resigned  their  hi^h  otlice.  llis  sketeh(‘s  are 
interesting;  historical  studies;  but  they  arc  eouallv  intercstini; 
to  the  philosopher,  showing  him  bow  these  men  coinjau  t  th(*in- 
selves  in  such  a  tremendous  transition;  with  what  whimsic^al 
weakness  they  condole  themselves,  or  with  what  luu-oism  liiey 
brave  their  fate.  To  this  c.'italogue  (d  retired  monarehs,  liritain, 
France,  Prussia,  and  other  European  nations  coiitribiitii  their 
(juota,  while  others  come  from  aneicuit  Jumie  and  llu*  J^^astern 
Empire. 

AVc  select  one  from  the  catalogue,  tlic  greatest  and  most 
famous  of  all ;  whose  life  in  retiiHauent  pales  before  the 
splendour  of  Jiis  fearfully  glorious  reign,  luit  yet  attracts  us 
with  an  intense  curiosity.  We  shall  condenst^  the  narrative 
given  by  Dr.  Doran,  to  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  an 
article.  From  onr  epitome,  however,  our  readers  will  leani 
what  sort  of  information  is  treasureil  in  the  book,  and  the 
interesting  style  in  wbieli  this  infbrmathm  is  (amveye<l. 

Aapede^m  the  (ireat.  C  <jrsica  w’as  his  i>land  hoim*.  1 1  is 
family  originally  came  from  1*  iorence  in  ltal\  ;  wlien,  strange 
to  say,  it  was  zealously  auli-l*  reneli,  in  those  days  wlien 
France  sought  a  pia^pondcratmg  mllueiKX*  iii  the  conelave  ot 
cardinals,  and  ehxtion  of  the  pope.  Dis  father  was  a  sorry 
advocate  with  but  a  poor  praetici^,  aiul  liad  a  huge*  tamily  ot 
thirteen  cliildren,  of  whom  eight  survived.  Josejdi  was  the 
eldest  son;  Napoleon  the  second,  but  by  teazing  and  thumping 
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scnm  piineil  the  :i:>oeiKluiicy  over  hi:*  iiuloleiu  eUlciit  brother. 
Thl^^e  who  hfive  loi>ked  upv^n  tlie  fiiee  of  hi^i  mother  Lotitia 
know  from  which  of  hi?  purentj*  Xapoloon  ilerivetl  that  maje?ii.* 
oountenauee,  which  emlKKJied  so  strikingly  his  imperious  soul. 
Her  pi>rtrult  has  impressed  us  almost  as  much  as  her  son's; 
and  we  liave  been  struck  with  the  exact  similarity,  Kuh  in  the 
splendid  type  of  their  features  and  the  uniipie  cxpressiiui  that 
irradiates  them.  ho  that  visited  that  family,  and  saw  the 
romping  group  ot  children  in  the  lawyer's  giu*dcn,  with  their 
stately  mi»ther  moving  gently  among  them,  could  have  foretold 
their  future  destiny,  when  they  shared  among  themselves  tlic 
crowns  t»f  Kurope?  No  tairy  roiiKuiee  has  over  painted  any¬ 
thing  more  gloriously  improhahle.  And  yet,  in  the  lawver’s 
home,  there  was  a  severe  simplicity  which  seemed  anytliing  hut 
romantic.  I'he  children,"  says  the  Abhc  Xasica,  ‘‘wore 
brought  up  simjily,  after  the  fashion  of  their  country,  and 
with  primitive  strictness.  It  was  almost  as  if  you  were  being 
in  a  convent  ;  prayers,  sleep,  study,  refreshment,  pleasure, 
promenade — everything  went  by  rule  and  measure,  d'hc 
greatest  harmony,  a  tender  and  sincere  atTection  prevailctl 
aiuontr  all  the  members  of  the  familv.  It  was,  in  tliosc  davs, 
a  pattern  to  the  town,  as  it  afterwards  became  its  ornament 
and  boast." 

In  his  tenth  year,  young  Xapoleon  was  sent  to  the  inllltary 
schi»ol,  at  llrienne.  d'his  was  the  year  I77lh  when  the  tirst 
mutter  of  the  awful  simoom  that  was  to  whirl  its  murderous 
crest  towards  heaven,  and  sweep  over  France,  began  ti)  be 
faintlv  heard.  For  eight  wearv  vears  he  served  as  lieutenant 
in  the  army,  waiting  for  promotion  ;  but  when,  by  his  bold  and 
brilliant  voup-de-inain^  he  s;ived  the  revolutionary  army  from 
the  sliamo  id*  ilefeat,  and  delivered  Touli>n  into  their  hands,  he 
was  instantlv  exalted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  Again, 
when  the  sections  of  l'arisn>se  in  revolt  against  the  C\)nvenlion. 
and  in  tlie  de[dhs  of  revolution  the  lower  depths  of  anarchy 
were  yawning,  Napolemi,  with  a  resolute  daring  whieh  abme 
could  siive  Ids  country,  faceil  the  hordes  that  poured  along 
St.  Antoine,  and  repulsed  them  with  the  red  glare  and  mur¬ 
derous  UH>m  of  the  cannon  he  had  rattled  up  to  the  cliarge. 
Xo  other  man  in  Friuiee  couM  liuve  ipielled  that  revolt,  lli^ 
sovereignty  was  instantly  confessed.  He  sprang  intt>  reputa¬ 
tion,  and,  now  there  remain  twenty  years  beiwetm  his  rise 
.and  Ins  final  fall,  in  1815, — exactly  a  score  of  years,  the  memory 
ot  which  has  been  seared  upon  the  heart  of  bhirope  by  ticry 
wouiuls  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 

d  hese  wo  pass  over,  with  the  exception  of  his  first  retirement 
from  business  into  private  life  at  Elba.  On  the  drd  of  May, 
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IS  14,  ho  laiuloil  on  the  isluud  which  ho  luul  selected  tor  his 
kingvioin.  The  iahabiluiUs  ot’  the  island  were  proud  of  his 
Si^vereigiit y  and  taithful  in  their  homage,  and  lie  was  faithful 
to  them.  From  the  fii'st  day,  Xa|K>lemi  entered  into  the 
business  of  his  kingdom — its  revenues,  priHluetions,  prosjiects, 
alliances,  army,  and  national  tlag — as  though  he  were  content 
to  reside  there  for  ever;  but  lie  was  not  Cinitent.  His  vast, 
impetuous  mind  had  managed  the  interests  i»f  an  entire 
continent,  and  been  roused  to  a  tixed,  unnatunil  wakefulness 
by  the  insatiate  hunger  of  ambitivm.  Such  jK'ltv  tritling  as 
now  engaged  his  attention  only  chafed  his  mind  by  its  little¬ 
ness  ;  it  was  sntHcieut  to  keep  the  great  energies  i»f  his  mind 
awake  in  their  utmost  play  ;  but  it  gave  them  lunhing  to  work 
upo!i,  so  they  revolved  upon  themselves  like  mill>tones  that 
grind  into  dust.  His  mother  and  sister  lived  with  him,  and  his 
house  was  alive  with  gaiety  ;  but  the  desperate  gloom  of  his 
soul  was  not  dis[)elled,  till  it  broke  into  the  fiery  purpose  of 
re-<*oiujueriug  France.  He  despised,  aiul  knew  that  France 
despised,  the  imbecility  of  the  Hourbons.  Little  wonts  pass'll, 
like  electric  sparks,  between  him  aiul  his  army.  He  felt,  by 
sympathy,  the  smothered  sentiments  of  wrath  and  ^hanle  that 
smouldered  i>ver  France.  He  determined  to  give  them  vent  in 
another  wild  eontlagration. 

'fhe  congress  of  monarehs  was  sitting  at  Vienna,  on  the  1st 
i>f  March,  ISlo,  ailjusting  the  alfairs  of  France,  when  Na^H>leon 
landed  on  its  shores.  Quickly  the  ilie  had  bctui  east,  and 
ijuickly  his  doom  was  sealeil ;  at  the  end  of  three  months,  he 
and  his  o|)ponent  met,  reminding  us  i>fthe  eneounter,  so  magni¬ 
ficently  described  by  Schiller  in  his  Thirty  Vears’  War, 
between  (lustavus  Adolplius  aiul  Wallenstein  at  Lutzen:  a 
])laee — Schiller  says,  in  words  we  may  aj^ply  to  Waterloo — 
which  made  hairope  know  its  greatest  warrior,  aiul  gave  a 
e.oiupieror  to  him,  who  had  never  yet  been  coiupiered.  (  St)lltc 
Eui\*pa  seinen  ei>ten  Kriegsfursten  kemieii  lehren,  und  einen 
Uber winder  dem  nie  Fberwuiideneii  gebeii.) 

When  defeated,  Xaiadeon  wisely  preferred  to  emiimit  himself 
to  the  generosity  of  that  nation  he  had  envieil  and  teaied  in  his 
proudest  days.  He  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
I^ritish  Hag,  on  boaril  the  ItelUrophon^  Captain  Maitland.  Ho 
was  then  transferred  to  the  ^orthuinJwrlaHil^  \i\  u  hieh  he  uas 
conveyeil  to  St.  Helena,  the  pi  l.^mer  ot  Kuro|*e.  4  hough  only 
forty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  now  |K)litically  dead,  and  even  his 
soul  seemed  siuhlenly  toilie  away,  entombed  beneath  the  miseries 
that  had  fallen  upon  him.  Xo  more  paint ul  contrast  has  been 
witnessed  on  eartli,  than  between  the  strong,  majesllc,  and 
dctiaiit  air  of  X^ajioleon  the  Emperor,  and  tite  puny  trcltuliiess  ot 
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80011  gained  the  iwcciulaney  over  h\A  indolent  eldest  brother. 
Those  who  have  looked  upon  the  face  of  his  mother  Letitia 
know  from  which  of  his  parents  Xapoleon  derived  tliat  majestic 
countenance,  which  embodied  so  strikingly  his  imperious  soul. 
Her  portrait  has  impressed  us  almost  as  much  as  her  son’s; 
and  we  have  been  struck  with  the  exact  similarity,  both  in  the 
splendid  type  of  their  features  and  the  uni<pie  expression  that 
irradiates  them.  Who  that  visited  that  family,  and  saw  the 
romping  grou})  of  children  in  the  lawyer’s  garden,  with  their 
stately  mother  moving  gently  among  them,  could  have  foretold 
their  future  destiny,  when  they  shared  among  themselves  tin; 
crowns  of  Europe?  No  fairy  romiuice  has  ever  painted  any¬ 
thing  more  gloriously  improbable.  And  yet,  in  tlie  lawyer’s 
home,  there  was  a  severe  simplicity  which  seemed  anything  but 
romantic.  “  I'he  children,”  says  the  Abbe  Xasica,  were 
brought  up  simj)ly,  after  the  fashion  of  their  country,  and 
with  primitive  strictness.  It  was  almost  as  if  you  were  lieing 
in  a  convent ;  prayers,  sleep,  study%  refreshment,  pleasure, 
promenade — everything  went  by  rule  and  measure.  The 
greatest  harmony,  a  tender  and  sincere  affection  prevailed 
among  all  the  members  of  the  family.  It  was,  in  those  days, 
a  [Kittern  to  the  town,  as  it  afterwards  became  its  ornament 
and  boast.” 

In  his  tenth  year,  young  Napoleon  was  sent  to  the  military 
school,  at  Erienne.  This  was  the  year  177J),  when  the  first 
mutter  of  the  awful  simoom  that  was  to  wdiirl  its  murderous 
crest  towards  heaven,  and  sweep  over  France,  began  to  be 
faintly  hearil.  For  eight  weary  years  he  served  as  lieutenant 
in  the  army,  waiting  for  promotion ;  but  when,  by  his  bold  and 
brilliant  coup-de-inaiu^  he  saved  the  revolutionary  army  from 
the  sliamo  of  defeat,  and  delivered  Toulon  into  their  hands,  he 
was  instantly  exalted  to  the  rank  of  jxeneral  of  brijxade.  Again, 
when  the  sections  of  l^lrisrose  in  revolt  against  the  Convention, 
and  in  the  depths  of  revolution  the  lower  depths  of  anarchy 
were  yawning,  Napoleon,  with  a  resolute  daring  which  alone 
couhl  sjive  his  countiy,  faced  the  hordes  that  poured  along 
St.  Antoine,  and  repulsed  them  with  the  red  glare  and  mur¬ 
derous  boom  of  the  cannon  he  had  rattled  up  to  the  charge. 
No  other  man  in  France  could  have  (pielled  that  revolt,  ilis 
sovereignty  wius  instantly^  confessed.  He  sprang  into  reputa¬ 
tion,  and,  now  there  remain  twenty  y^ears  between  his  rise 
and  his  final  falf,  in  IS  15, — exactly  a  score  of  y’cars,  the  memory' 
ot  which  luvs  been  seared  upon  the  heart  of  J'Niropc  by  fiery 
woumls  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 
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1814,  he  liiiulcJ  on  the  isluuJ  which  lie  had  selected  for  his 
kingdom.  Tlic  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  prond  of  his 
sovereignty  and  faithful  in  their  homage,  and  he  was  faithful 
to  them.  From  the  first  day,  Napoleon  entered  into  the 
business  of  his  kingdom — its  revenues,  productions,  prospects, 
alliances,  army,  and  national  flag — as  though  he  were  content 
to  reside  there  for  ever;  but  he  was  not  content.  His  vast, 
inipetuons  mind  had  managed  the  interests  of  an  entire 
continent,  and  been  roused  to  a  fixed,  unnatural  wakefulness 
by  the  insatiate  hunger  of  ambition.  Such  petty  trifling  as 
now  engaged  his  attention  only  ehafed  his  mind  by  its  little¬ 
ness  ;  it  was  sufHcient  to  keep  the  great  energies  of  his  mind 
awake  in  their  utmost  play  ;  but  it  gave  them  nothing  to  work 
upon,  so  they  revolved  upon  themselves  like  inlllstones  that 
grind  into  dust.  Ills  mother  and  sister  lived  with  him,  and  his 
house  was  alive  with  gaiety ;  but  the  desperate  gloom  of  his 
soul  was  not  dispelled,  till  it  broke  into  the  fiery  pur})ose  of 
re-eon(|uering  France.  He  despised,  and  knew  that  France 
despised,  the  imbecility  of  the  Bourbons.  Little  uonls  passed, 
like  electric  s[)arks,  between  him  and  his  army.  He  felt,  by 
sympathy,  the  smothered  sentiments  of  wrath  and  shame  that 
smouldered  over  France.  He  determined  to  give  them  vent  in 
another  wild  conflagration. 

The  congress  of  monarchs  was  sitting  at  Vienna,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  IS  15,  adjusting  the  affairs  of  France,  when  Napoleon 
landed  on  its  shores.  Quickly  the  die  had  been  cast,  and 
quickly  his  doom  was  scaled ;  at  the  end  of  three  months,  he 
and  his  oj)ponent  met,  reminding  us  of  the  encounter,  so  magni¬ 
ficently  described  by  Schiller  in  his  Thirty  Years*  War, 
between  (lustavus  Adolphus  and  Wallenstein  at  Lutzen:  a 
place — Schiller  says,  in  words  we  may  apply  to  Waterloo — 
which  made  Europe  know  its  greatest  warrior,  and  gave  u 
conqueror  to  him,  who  had  never  yet  been  coiu^uered.  (Solltc 
Europa  seinen  ersten  Kriegsfursten  kennen  Ichreii,  und  elnen 
Uberwinder  dem  nie  Uberwundeneu  geben.) 

AVhen  defeated,  Napoleon  wisely  preferred  to  commit  himself 
to  the  generosity  of  that  nation  he  had  envied  and  feared  in  his 
proudest  days.  lie  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag,  on  board  the  IJellej'ophon,  Captain  Alaitland.  lie 
was  then  transferred  to  the  Nor thurnher land y  in  wiilch  he  was 
conveyed  to  St.  Helena,  the  prisoner  of  Europe.  Though  only 
forty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  now  politically  dead,  and  even  his 
soul  seemed  suddenly  to  die  away,  entombed  beneath  the  miseries 
that  had  fallen  upon  him.  No  more  painful  contrast  has  been 
witnessed  on  earth,  than  between  tne  strong,  majestic,  and 
dotiaut  air  of  Napoleon  the  Emperor,  and  tlie  puny  fretfulness  of 
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Napoleon  the  PriHoner.  French  poets  have  eunpr  frantic  odes 
about  his  sublime,  unvanquished  heroism,  chained  upon  that 
island,  like  Prometheus  upon  the  rock,  and  defyini;  as  grand! v 
the  vulture  oppressors  that  lusted  and  preyed  on  the  agonies  of 
his  torn  and  (quivering  heart. 

It  is  but  a  pitiful  tale,  however,  when  we  turn  to  read  the 
sober  narnitive  of  facts. 

Tliere  is  no  grandeur  in  his  bearing,  lie  had  strength — 
terrific  strength  to  command  ;  but  he  had  no  strength  for  that 
infinitely  higher  task,  to  endure.  He  who  ruled  armies  could 
not  rule  himself.  Hence,  instead  of  a  calm,  proud  submission 
to  a  fate  which  was  inevitable — which  had  been,  next  to  death 
at  Waterloo,  the  noblest  termination  to  his  career — he  writhed 
in  weak  and  furious  impatience;  he  resented  the  restraint  put 
on  him  as  insults,  and  inhaled,  as  his  only  anodyne,  the  fumes 
of  llattery  which  his  devoted  attendants  burnt  in  perpetual 
incense  before  liim.  It  is  amusing  to  read  of  the  ])etty  strife, 
the  mimic  war  of  tliplomacy,  in  which  Napoleon  and  his  troupi^ 
engaged  to  retain  the  name  and  style  of  Emperor.  In  this  mniter 
there  was  loss  of  honour  on  both  sides,  for  it  was  weakness  on 
our  part  to  deny,  w  liat  it  was  so  unutterably  weak  in  him  to 
pine  lor,  and  storm  about,  as  a  child  about  its  bauble. 

Sir  (,ieor<rc  Cockburn  sternly  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
title  as  Emperor,  aud  styled  him  General  Puonapartc.  Sir 
Hudson  Ijowc  proposed,  as  a  compromise,  that  the  name 
Napoleon  Ibionaparte — a  name  too  glorious  in  itself  to  borrow 
lustre  from  auy  prefix — should  be  employed  as  one  which  might 
be  as  justly  used  on  the  one  side,  as  acknowledged  on  the  other. 

'rherc  was  another  jxuut  of  discipline  which  gave  excjuisite 
annoy ance  to  Napoleon,  while  it  liad  to  be  enforced  with  the 
most  rigorous  care  hy  the  governor  of  the  island  ;  namely,  the 
keeping  of  a  proper  surveillane-e  over  his  person.  To  manage 
this  witli  as  much  delicficy  as  was  compatible  w  ith  security,  it 
was  only  reciuircd  that  he  should  be  seen  twice  within  the 
tw'enty-four  liours  by  an  otticer.  The  ludicrous  incidents  to 
wliicli  this  gave  rise  are  given  in  Dr.  Doran's  own  wmrds.  The 
Emperor  himself  had  once  remarked  that  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridieulous  there  was  only  one  step.  That  step  was  the  one 
between  the  fallen  Emperor  aud  the  otbeer  who  was  for  ever 
endeavouring  to  get  a  glance  at  him,  and  from  whom  the 
illustrious  ea])tive  wjis  constantly  “dodging.” 

FiK>r  Captain  Nichols  was  sometimes  on  his  feet  during 
twelve  hours,  hovering  round  the  house  at  Eongwood, 
endeavouring  liis  very  utmost  to  perform  his  ])ainful  duty 
courteously,  and  Hiidiug  constiint  obstruction  in  bis  way.  At 
one  time  the  best  proof  that  could  be  got  of  the  safe  custody  of 
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the  captive,  was  the  ringiiijr  of  the  bell  of  his  private  room !  On 
another  occasion,  the  ofticer  was  obliged  to  be  content  witli 
perceiving  Napoleon’s  cocked  hat  swaying  from  side  to  side  at 
the  dinner-table,  but  he  could  not  tell*  on  whose  head  it  might 
liave  been.  Again,  considerable  was  the  satisfaction,  on  another 
occasion,  at  perceiving  Napoleon  on  horseback,  taking  a  healthy 
ride  within  his  limits,  and  attended  by  one  of  his  household. 
The  officer  had  the  captive  in  view  during  this  eipiestrian 
excursion,  by  means  of  his  glass. 

The  ride  occurred  more  than  once,  but  suspicion  seems  to 
have  been  aroused  with  I'ogard  to  the  chief  horseman. 

With  the  arousing  of  suspicion,  down  went  delicacy ;  and  the 
rider,  on  biding  confronted,  turned  out  to  be  a  priest,  wlu)  bad 
assumed  sonietliing  like  the  dress  of  the  Kmperor,  and  was 
proud  to  pass  for  the  great  man,  who  was  on  his  sofa,  or  in  the 
bath,  laughing  at  the  trick  put  upon  those  who  had  him  in 
custody.  I'he  fatigue  to  tlie  officer  who  had  to  report  the 
presciicxi  of  the  Emperor  was  excessive.  On  his  delicately 
intimating  to  some  of  the  cliicf  officials  of  the  household  that 
his  duty  might  be  facilitated  by  them  witliout  inconvciiicnce  to 
their  master,  it  was  gravely  projK)sed  to  him  to  “i)eep  through 
the  keyhole.” 

To  this  degradation,  however,  he  would  not  submit ;  and 
when  they  were  alnu^t  as  weary  as  he,  they  would  come  to  his 
relief  l)y  lifting  a  blind  for  him,  so  that  from  the  exterior  of  the 
house  lie  could  obtain  a  rapid  glance  into  tlie  interior  of  the 
room  in  which  Napoleon  was  walking  or  sitting;  or  his  officers, 
by  means  of  some  of  the  children  about  the  establishment, 
would  allure  him,  for  a  moment,  to  the  win<low  overlooking  the 
garden.  The  overseer,  if  wc  may  so  sj)oak,  once  rcj)orted  his 


having  seen  Napoleon,  in  this  way,  with  a  red  handkerchief 
round  his  head,  and  looking  gliastly.  In  fact,  his  health  was 
suffering  from  liis  ol)stinate  refusal  to  go  out,  or  take  exercise. 
The  refusal  was  natural  enough  in  such  a  man. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  irksome  to  him  to  be 
watched;  and  the  idea  that  every  occunencc  out  of  the  common 
way  which  took  place  at  Lougwood,  was  tt'lcgraphed  to  the 
government  house,  was  insupportable. 

After  four  years’  confinement,  his  health  began  to  fail.  Tic 
had  moodily  kept  indoors.  Ilis  favourite  luxury  was  tlie  hath, 
of  which  he  was  jnissionatoly  fond,  and  which  he  followed  liy 
rubbing  his  body  over  with  eau-de •Cologne,  and  then  by  putting 
on  a  change  of  linen,  which  he  changed,  in  this  way,  several 
times  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  When  his  health  failed, 
ho  was  obliged  to  seek  exercise  out  of  doors;  and  he  betook 
himself  to  gardening.  Short  and  fat,  and  round  as  a  China  pig, 
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(so  Sir  William  Oovcton  describes  him,) 'with  a  broad-hrimmed 
hat  on  his  head,  and  a  loose  dressin^-j^own  flowing  around  his 
l)ody,  Napoleon  might  be  seen,  digging  vigorously  with  Ills 
spade,  or  superintending  his  Chinese  gardeners  in  their  work. 
One  [deasing  feature  is  here  recorded  of  liini,  which  makes  ns 
think  charitably,  and  as  we  like  to  think  of  Napoleon.  In  his 
captivity  he  loved  to  liave  children  about  him;  he  would  roinji 
with  them  out  of  doors,  or  amuse  them  and  himself  indoors  witli 
games  ;  allowing  them  to  drop  sealing-wax  on  his  lily  fair  hand  ; 
or  tejise  and  ])lease  him  in  other  child-like  ways,  llis  health, 
however,  continued  to  decline.  In  November,  1820,  he  was 
walking  in  his  garden,  with  a  little  daughter  of  an  Kngli.'<h 
soldier  i\s  a  companion,  when  he  suddenly  became  so  faint,  as  to 
be  com] idled  to  lie  down  by  the  side  of  the  road  :  he  then  said 
tJie  hand  of  Death  was  on  him.  Anil  SO  it  was,  though  it  was 
stime  months  ere  it  closed  its  grip  around  him.  His  appetite 
failed.  His  disease,  which  the  doctors  failed  to  discover,  rapidly 
developed.  Cancer  gnawed  slowly  the  folds  of  his  stomach,  and 
made  him  loathe  tlic  most  tempting  food.  Spasms  of  jiain 
crushed  bis  decaying  strength  ;  he  tottered  out  of  doors  like  an 
infant,  and  braced  his  feeble  body  by  the  gentle  exercise  of  a 
see-saw.  He  who  hud,  in  the  eyes  of  his  triumphant  hosts,  looked 
like  a  god  enthroned,  in  his  saddle  on  the  field  of  battle,  might 
now  be  seen,  seated  on  a  plank  supported  only  in  the  middle, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  which  was  placed  a  weight  equal  to 
his  own. 

d'he  crisis  (juickly  followed.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1821, 
the  cold  sweat  of  death  broke  out  on  his  l)oily.  llis  mind,  which 
till  then  had  been  unclouded,  was  suddenly  disturbed.  Wild 
reeling  clouds  rose  in  terrific  haste  and  gloom  from  the  past, 
sunk  iH'ueath  the  hori/ion,  and  swept  across  his  listless  fancy, 
driven  there  by  the  shrieking  winds  of  death. 

What  remembrances  shot  their  lurid  fire  into  the  frenzies  of 
that  dying  man  !  ( )ccasionally  still,  iis  though  spell-bound  in  awe 
of  the  coming  catastrophe  I  Again,  his  mind  broke  from  its 
moorings  and  rolled  ungovernably  like  a  8hi[)  at  sea,  when  the 
storm  that  is  to  wreck  her  has  be^un  its  furv.  8o,  in  alternate 
rc|K)se,  and  w  ild  unresting,  he  lingered  till  the  5tli  of  May  ;  then, 
within  his  beil-rooin  crej)t  the  hushed  silence  of  death.  No 
sound  was  there,  save  the  sobs  of  his  loving  attendants,  and 
his  own  intermittent  gurgling  breath  ;  but  outside  there  was  no 
such  peace  ;  the  elements  of  nature  wen'  at  deadly  strife.  “  ?Mich 
a  storm  had  not  thundered  over  the  island  for  many  years;  and 
amid  tho  deluge  of  the  descending  rain,  the  gleaming  of  its 
lightnings,  and  the  peal  of  its  batteries  of  thunder,  the  onec  great 
NujH)lcon,  murmuring  the  words  ‘  T^te  cVarmcc !'  passed  away 
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to  the  tribunal,  wliither  lie  had  sent  millions  hv  his  ovcr-rcachlncr 
ambition.’* 

Siinilar  information  as  we  have  condensed  for  our  readers  con* 
cernin^  the  great  Najioleon,  will  he  found  in  Dr.  Doran’s 
volumes,  concerning  Charles  V.,  Christina  of  Sweden,  our 
own  James  II.,  Louis  Pliilippe,  or  whatever  other  retired 
monarch  we  may  be  interested  in. 

I  he  facts,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  them,  are  accurately  stated, 
and  there  is  a  buoyancy  in  the  style,  which,  like  oxygon  in  a 
clear  atmosphere,  fills  the  reader  with  a  sort  of  vivacity  so  as 
never  to  flag  in  reading  these  facts.  Kre,  however,  we  close 
this  article  wc  must  be  allowed  one  friendly  word  of  criticism : 
we  would  warn  Dr.  Doran  that  there  arc  unmistakeable  sigms  of 
haste  in  the  composition  and  arrangement  of  this  book,  wdiieh 
do  not  exist  in  his  former  books.  Let  him  remember,  that  he 
has  to  maintain  the  high  position  in  literature  he  has  reached, 
and  that  it  is  easier  to  fall  than  to  rise.  A\’^c  trust  that  he  will 
resist  what  w'e  fear  is  his  evil  genius — a  fatal  fluency  with  the 
pen — a  cacoethes  scrihendi,  Wq  are  astounded  to  hejir  that  already 
he  has  another  book  in  the  press,  ere  we  have  been  able  to 
review  the  present.  At  such  a  rate,  w^e  critics  must  sharpen  our 
jicns  to  overtake  this  ready  writer.  Let  him  take  care  lest  these 
pens  become  shar|>ertthan  he  could  wish,  and  his  next  work  be 
severely  pricked,  to  expose  the  patch-w’ork  and  let  out  the  saw¬ 
dust  w  ith  which  it  has  been  so  hastily  manufactured. 


Art.  V.— the  FAIRV  MYTHOLOGY  OF  EUROPE. 

II 

The  Ftihy  Famlh/ :  a  of  liallmh  and  Metrical  Tales  illustratinff 

’  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  Europe.  Jiondon  :  Jiongmans.  1857., , 
t(  .  , 

Tiik  intention  of  the  present  paper  may  be  stated  at  once 
with  little  introduction.  In  the  ancient  time,  the  w’oods  and 
fields,  the  rivers,  hills,  and  caves,  w'crc  peopled  hy  innumerable 
strange  denizens,  of  every  variety  of  form  and  feature — half  *of 
mortal  mould,  and  half  of  some  inhuman  lineage— of  singular 
caprice  and  power.  Concerning  these  beings,  some  said  that 
they  came  to  the  zones  inhabited  by  mankind,  from  some  unseen 
wonder-land  called  Faerie ;  Imt  others  gave  them  no  other  abode 
than  the  lonely  pi  ices  where  the  traveller  might  chance  to  meet 
them— the  tree-boughs,  from  Avhlch  they  swung  across  his  path; 
the  water-falls,  which  they  dished  into  his  face;  and  the 
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niouTitaioa  ninl  hollowB,  from  which  they  mockingly  returne<I 
bin  rrie8.  Thoj^e  who  thought  thus  <lid  not  know  of  tlje  Fees 
or  Fairies;  they  only  knew  the  Elves.  Much  w'as  reported  and 
written  of  the  doings  of  the  Elves  and  Fairies,  and  the  haj)pi- 
ness  and  perfect  beauty  of  Faerie,  where  some  had  been ;  these 
things  were  the  objects  of  a  firm  faith,  though  fluctuating  creed, 
for  many  centuries.  These  super-mortals  were  strangely  tricksy, 
wild,  and  antic ;  sometimes,  even  terrific ;  so  that  all  men  dreadeil 
to  meet  with  them  ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  remarked,  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  moral  principle  in  their  actions  towards  men  ;  that 
their  vengeance  pursued  the  wicked,  the  careless,  or  the  slothful ; 
w'hile  they  sometimes  beneficently  rewarded  the  good.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  they  were  regarded  with  fondness,  and 
cherished  in  households;  their  usual  designation  was  the 
“(tooil  IVople,”  and  their  land  was  the  retreat  where  the  best 
and  bnivcst  of  mankind  lay  lapped  in  choicest  delights,  until,  at 
the  time  appointed,  they  should  return  in  fairy  strength  and 
arms  to  rid  the  oj)pression  of  the  earth. 

We  who  now  seek  to  inquire  into  this  Fair}'  faith  of  our 
ancestors,  are  compelled  by  the  state  of  the  world  and  the 
nature  of  things,  to  make  our  investigations  most  simjily  as 
matter  of  historv  regarding  what  has  been,  and  is  no  longer; 
much  that  w  e  shall  meet  w  ith  will  be  very  beautiful,  and  w  ill, 
tlien'fore,  still  have  voice  to  s[H'ak  to  ns;  all  that  we  shall  meet 
will  ho  of  attractive  |>otoney,  since  it  gives  to  view'  the  (piaint- 
ness,  the  gr(>tes<juencss,  the  poetry  of  man,  cleared  from  the 
commoner  and  viler  things  wliich  clod  his  nature.  These 
things  wc  shall  look  and  w'ait  for;  in  other  respects,  the  Fairy 
Mytlmlogy  to  us  is  duly  matter  of  antiquarian  research  and 
curiosity.  Wc  must,  tliereforc,  l>oldly  apjwoaeh  our  subject, 
without  a  sigh  of  regret  over  w  hat,  so  beautiful  and  dramatically 
true,  has  perished  beyond  recovery;  w’e  must  give  no  way  to 
the  imlulgencc  of  that  merely  modern  thing,  the  romantic 
spirit  —  a  thing  essentially  morbid,  sad,  ignorant,  and  inert. 
The  language  in  which  the  ancient  romances  were  written,  in 
which  the  sweetest  of  the  F^iiry  lore  is  shrined,  has  changed 
into  that  which  is  its  ow'n  very  opposite,  the  language  of  inoilcrn 
Franco — a  change  scarcely  jairalleled,  so  entire  it  is,  by  the 
difference  between  the  English  of  the  present  day  and  the 
English  of  C'haucer.  And  this  one  change  or  revolution  is  the 
signet  of  how  vast  ainl  innumerable  revolutions  in  mannei*s,  and 
habitudes  of  thought  and  credence  I  We  must  not  then,  after 
endeavouring  our  utmost,  like  Scott,  to  destroy  the  peculiar 
faitii  of  a  bygone  age  in  the  supernatural;  then,  like  Scott  also, 
strive  by  elaborate  imitation  to  restore  it  in  our  own  work,- — 
imparting  to  this  a  satlness  through  unsatisfled  desire,  and  the 
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untruthrulness  of  strivini^  after  wliat  is  now  no  more.  Let  ua 
admire  tlie  heauty  of  tlie  Fairy  faith  of  onr  ancestors,  and 
reverence  the  strangely  poetical  spirit  which  was  in  them, 
prompting  to  the  creation  of  beings  who  lived  a  life  of  human 
enjoy  mentis,  intensified  and  purified  by  separation  from  all  that 
hinders  poetry  in  the  ai'tual  condition  of  mankind ;  but  let  us 
do  so  even  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  result,  as  we 
admire  and  venerate  the  power  displayed  in  the  paintings  aiul 
other  arts  of  past  Jiges,  namely,  so  as  to  be  stimulated  by  their 
exam))le  to  draw  more  largely  u})on  that  poetry  of  nature  and  of 
life,  into  which  they  looked,  and  which  is  (iod’s  surrounding  to 
us,  as  it  was  to  them.  There  is  no  syin^itom  of  weakness  more 
fatal  in  this  age  than  the  romantic  spirit,  which  would  turn  the 
green  hillocks  of  the  Fairies  into  graves  to  weep  u|H)n,  neglecting 
true  faith  and  true  service  to  the  present  in  its  effort  to  believe 
about  believing.  Surely  we  liave  life  and  lil>erty  enough  still 
lelt  us  to  build  each  one  his  own  Faerie  or  ideal  world,  without 
striving  for  ever  to  appropriate  the  creations  of  other  men. 
Our  present  purpose  is,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  give  a  little 
delight  to  present  livers,  who  make  it  their  desire  to  seize  and 
hold  fast  the  poetry  of  life,  by  gathering  something  of  the 
radiance  of  the  imaginings  of  tlio  past.  In  confirmation  of 
what  we  say,  it  may  he  remarked,  as  we  shall  w*e,  that  the 
greatest  alterations  in  the  Fairy  Mythology  iiave  been  effectcil 
by  men  most  imbued  with  the  Fairy  spirit  Sjienser,  for 
example,  so  habitually  and  purposely  did  away  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  distinctions  between  i^iiries  and  Fives,  tluit  since  his  time, 
the  terms  have  been  interchangeable,  and  one  critic  observes, 
though  very  unfortunately,  that  the  title  of  his  poem — the 
Faerie  (^ueen — is  a  remarkable  misnomer.  dVue  imagination 
must  energize  for  itself;  it  cannot  remain  content  to  imiUite. 
Let  not  then  the  modern  world  turn  editor. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  Fairy  family  is  divisible 
into  two  distinct  septs  or  clans — the  Fairies  or  Fees  of  romance 
or  fiction;  and  the  proper  mythologic  fairies,  whose  real  nanui 
is  not  Fairies,  but  Fives.  These  latter  were  the  st>ontaneous 
growth  of  {)opulanifancy  and  superstition  in  different  countries; 
and  it  is  of  these  that  we  shall  mainly  treat;  but  it  is  necessary, 
both  to  the  completeness  and  true  purpase  of  this  article,  that 
something  be  said  concerning  the  former. 

Regarding  the  etymology  of  the  word  Fairy,  we  think  that 
Iveightley  has  established  beyond  doubt  tliat  its  root  is  the 
Latm  word  fatum,  through  the  verb  fatarcy  to  eiichafjt,  which 
was  in  usage  in  the  l^liddie  Ages,  and  adopted  into  the  Jtaiiaii,^ 
rrovenv'al,  and  Spsinish  languages.  The  Fees  or  Fees  t/ames  of 
romance  were  originally  women  skilled  in  magic,  and  h  aerie 
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wa5»  an  ill«?5ve  appearance  or  deceit  raised  before  the  eyes.  We 
nhall  find  it  needless  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  as  to  the 
influence  of  Kastem  mytholojty  upon  the  Middle  Age  romance, 
and  the  relation  of  the  European  Fairy  to  the  Persian  IVri. 
Nothing  can  be  established  beyond  the  probability  of  some  inter¬ 
fusion  of  ideas  between  the  Asian  and  European  minds.  We 
must  take  in  one  hand  the  picture  of  Giuriestan  with  its  people; 
and  in  the  other,  the  still  more  glorious  realms  of  Mominur  and 
of  Avalon.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  to  us  interesting  and 
attractive,  mainly  as  examples  and  products  of  the  human 
imaerination ;  ami  l>oth  have  this  great  feature,  that  thev  arc 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  hinnnu  beings^  invested,  for  the  sake 
of  poetry,  witli  superhuman  attributes  of  strength  and  beauty, 
and  surrounded  with  conditions  of  su[)er-mundanc  felicity.  This 
marks  them  at  once  for  the  studied  and  serious  creations  of  ima¬ 
gination,  seizing  upon  the  crude  element  supplied  to  it  by 
popular  faith,  which  element  it  completely  absorbs  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  reprmluetion.  .Fust  as  the  poets  and  genealogists  of 
(ireece  svstematized  and  harmonized  while  thev  adorned  with 
song  the  hearsays  of  the  people  concerning  gods  and  heroes, 
and  endowed  with  human  interest  the  multiform  impersonations 
of  the  powers  of  nature — nymph,  nereid,  and  dryad — and  then 
presented  to  the  ]>cople  for  worship  their  own  glorified  faith, 
even  so  did  the  great  imaginative  romance- writers  of  Middle- 
Age  Furope  transform  into  a  trueness  and  beauty  which 
still  enchants  the  world,  the  wild  roughly  legended  terrors  of 
men  to  whom  magical  power  w’as  a  real  dread ;  so  that  the  F('‘e, 
c»r  magi(*  woman,  was  lost  in  the  eti*angely  beautiful  or  heroical 
Fairy,  ami  Faerie  or  magical  illusion  became  the  real  land  of 
Faerie,  where  these  brave  shapes  inhabited,  and,  from  time  to 
time  received  those  of  mankind  who  were  likest  to  themselves. 
M  <»rcove’ ,  in  the  (rreek  inytholog^’,  at  times  conflicting  or  mntii- 
ally  exclusive,  accounts  were  received  of  the  exploits  and  lineage 
of  the  most  popular  heroes  :  and,  in  like  manner,  concerning  the 
Fairy  peoj>le  and  realms,  might  many  different  lays  be  sung, 
without  disturbance  of  the  wide-spread  faith  therein.  The 
imagination  in  seeking,  ns  its  natui*e  is,  for  the  elevated  and 
heroic,  cannot  go  l)eyond  what  is  human,  divested  of  the  meaner 
parts  and  surrounclings  <d‘  humanity.  The  romance  Fairies 
in  their  mightiness  and  lieautv  are  the  true  children  ot  the 
imagination. 

The  Ifomanz  or  Romance  language  is  divided  into  two  great 
dialects,  the  Romance-Proven<^al  and  the  Romamn'-Wallon : 
which  are  also  known  respectively  as  the  fsovguc  (VOc  and  the 
lAingtif  d'OiL  Of  these  two  the  river  lioire,  not  rigidly  taken, 
was  the  common  boundar}’.  The  former,  or  southern  dialect 
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was  Intermingled  with  words  dci'ived  from  the  langungcs  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  and  Aliiui;  the  latter,  the  northern 
dialect,  was  adulterated  by  a  large  infusion  of  Frank  and 
Norman.  The  characters  of  tliese  dialects,  though  they  were 
each  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  Iloinun,  were  thus  marked 
by  strong  lines  ot  ditierencc.  The  Jioinaueo-Froven^al  was 
soft  and  iiarmonious,  retaining  a  closer  athnity  to  the  mother- 
tongue;  while  the  Koinance-W  allon,  or  French  Koinano,  was 
harsher,  as  retaining  more  of  its  northern  mixture.  I'he  des« 
tinics  ot  the  two  were  also  very  ditlerent.  While  the  former 
never  prevailed  beyond  the  kingdom  of  Arles,  or  Southern 
h  rance,  including  l^rovcnce,  Savoy,  the  ].<yonese,  and  part  of 
Burgundy-— a  kingdom  which  reached  its  greatest  e.\t(‘nsiou  by 
the  accession  of  liaimund,  Count  of  Barcelona,  to  the  throne, 
and  the  consequent  mixture  of  the  Provcnc^als  with  the  Cata¬ 
lans  ;  the  latter,  the  llomance-Wullon,  overllowod  its  natural 
boundaries  and  became  familiar  to  distant  nations.  It  passed 
wdththe  Conqueror  into  England;  and  with  the  other  northern 
settlers  into  Sicily  and  Naples.  In  the  Lanyue  tV  Oc  are  preserved 
the  compositions  of  the  Troubadours,  of  thousands  of  minstrels, 


who  contenq)oraneou8ly  announced  in  their  lays  the  birth  id’ 
chivalry,  of  the  underived  spirit  and  genius  of  Aledijrval 
Europe,  iudepeudent  of  antiquity.  Ju  the  Lanyue  d^Oil  we 
receive  the  works  of  the  Trouveres — roinauoea  and  tableaux — 


which  are  of  loftier  character  than  the  lays  of  the  Tr()ul)adours, 
and  display  like  them  indcjMuulcnce  of  what  haxl  preceded,  and 
a  ,  dissimilarity  to  all  that  has  been  subsecpient,  which  mark 
them  out  as  the  most  singularly  original,  and  j)erlja}>s  the  highest 
eth>rt6  of  the  human  imagination.  The  spirit  of  chividry  ;  the 
invention  of  love,  tlie  true  deliueutiou  of  which  grwit  [mssion 
had  hithci*to  been  unknown  to  the  world ;  the  lieroic  life  ol 


purity,  Jiouour,  and  magnanimity,  set  forth  therein  ;  and  the 
supernatural  creations  which  are  totally  diverse  from  ev(?ry  thing 
else  in  the  world;  mark  these  compositions  with  a  force  and 
glory  of  imagination  which  may  well  be  Jield  lor  unsurpassable. 
These  romances,  in  a  word,  present  us  with  the  highest 
truth ;  and  nowhere  do  so  more  effectively  than  in  tlie  “  happy 
loud  of  Faerie,’^  whither  they  seek  to  trans|)ort  us.  As  chivalry* 
did  actually  pass  over  the  world  with  a  transfiguring  [)o>vcr  of 
inagniliceucc,  grandeur,  and  beauty,  even  so  does  the  realm  of 
Faerie  teach  us  more  fully  than  we  can  receive  elsewhere,  the 
true  grandeur  and  import  of  those  influeuces  which  wrought  so 
greatly  in  tlio  actual  world.*  - 


*  It  is  to  1)6  observed  tliat  the  chivalric  spirit  tecinfl  to  have  l)ecil 
produced  exclusively  among  the  Ihjuiancc  uations.  It  apjit-ared  in  iU 
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The  romances  of  chivalry  have  been  divided  into  tlircc  great 
classes :  those  of  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table ;  those  i>t' Charle¬ 
magne  and  his  twelve  Raladins ;  and  those  of  Ainadis  and  Ihd- 
merin  ;  witli  their  numerous  imitations.  The  latter,  we  are 
told,  do  not  exhibit  any  Fairy  agency,  nor  does  the  name  occur 
in  tlu'in,  and  it  is  <loubtful  whether  they  belong  to  the  romance 
literature.  Arthur  and  Charlemagne  arc  the  first  and  original 
heroes  of  romance  ;  these  grand  personalities  hold  together  the 
innunierable  characters  which  live  in  the  pages  of*  the  Trouveres, 
and  drew  into  themselves  the  various  materials  which  came 
from  the  East  and  the  South,  In  each  of  these  we  sec  the  Fairies 
in  tlieir  power  and  brillmncy ;  but  the  Fairies  of  King  Arthur 
and  his  Knights  have  a  more  meagre  character  than  those  of 
Charlemagne,  which  arc  in  attributes  confounded  with  the 
Eastern  Peris. 

'I'he  ^)nncipal  writer  of  the  Romancers,  w  ho  celebrated  the 
court  t)t  Arthur,  was  Chrestian  de  Troyes,  author  of  “  l^auncclot 
du  Lac, ’’and  of  “Saint  Grael,”  in  the  tweltth  century.  They  were 
originally  metrical ;  but  rendered  into  prose  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Indeed,  all  the  French  metrical  romances  were  of  tlic 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries;  and  the  prose  romances,  in 
general,  were  made  from  them  in  the  fifteenth  century.  We 
give  an  instance  of  Faerie,  from  the  magnificent  prose  romance, 
“  Launcclot  du  Luc”: — 


“  'fho  dainoist‘lle  who  boro  buneelot  to  the  lake  was  a  Fee  ;  ami  in 
llioso  days  all  tho  women  win)  had  to  do  with  enchant unmt  ami  witli 
charms  were  called  Fees;  and  many  of  them  did  then  aj)pear,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  (ireat  f^ritain.  And  they  knew  the  force  and  virtue  c»f 
wonls,  of  stones,  and  of  herhs,  by  the  whieh  they  were  kept  in 
youth  and  in  beauty,  ami  in  great  riches,  as  they  devised.” 


The  lake  was  a  Faerie^  or  illusion,  raised  by  art  taught  hy 
the  devil  to  Merlin,  and  which  Merlin  taught  the  hulv.  The 
romance  goes  on  : — 

“  d'ho  Irtdv  w  ho  rean  d  him  conversed  only  in  the  fon'st,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  suintnit  of  a  hill,  much  lower  than  that  where  King 
Itaii  had  dic'd;  in  this  place,  where  only  appeared  large  and  deep 
woods,  had  the  lady  many  houses,  fair  and  very  rich;  and  in  the 
plain  below  was  there  a  gc'iitle  little  river  abounding  pleiiteousiy 
in  tislu's  ;  ami  this  plaee  was  so  st'cret  and  well-hidden,  that  right 
dillicult  it  was  for  a  man  to  find  it,  for  the  appearance  of  the  s:iid 
lake  so  covered  it  that  it  could  not  be  perceived.”* 

full  meaning  at  one  burst  among  them  :  |>eople  liave  puzzled  themselves 
ill  vain  to  account  for  it.  Tlie  Niebelungcii  Lied,  tho  nio.st  ancient  pmun 
of  IJermany,  is  not  chivalric :  but  it  ajipearcd  after  the  first  French 
romaiuv. 

*  We  give,  from  Keightley’s  Fairy  ^lythology.  tho  original  ot  these 
extracts,  iis  8(K'cimoiis  of  the  Uomaiico- Flinch,  or  Wallon  : — 
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The  principal  writers  in  the  other  scries  of  romances  which 
have  lor  their  subject  Charlemagne  ami  his  Paladins,  arc  Iluon 
dc  Villenciive,  who  wrote  the  romance  of  “  Ucnand  do  Mont- 
aubaiP*  and  ot  “i  luondc  Bordeaux,”  iirverse ;  and  Adenez,  the 
king-at-arms  of  Philip  the  Bold  (about  a.i>.  12h0),  who  wrote  the 
romances  of  “  l^ertha-au-grand-picd,”  of  “  Ogier  the  Dane,”  and 
ot  “Cleomadis.”  I'he  romances  of  the  court  of  Charlemagne 
are  later  than  those  which  celebrate  King  Arthur ;  they  were 
perfected  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  wlien  the 
Crusades  had  introduced  a  knowledge  of  the  East.  It  is  these, 
together  with  the  famous  chronicle,  attributed  to  Archbislio]) 
Turpin,  tiiat  have  been  seized  upon  and  rendered  familiar  to 
modern  Europe  by  the  renowned  poem  of  Ariosto.  The  more 
sombre  mythology  of  the  Normans,  in  this  brilliant  system  of 
romantic  chivalry,  is  animated  by  the  lighter  and  more  playful 
fancy  of  the  East.  The  whole  of  the  world  lies  open  before  the 
eyes  of  the  errants  of  the  Charlemagnean  cycle.  They  perform, 
with  tlie  case  of  those  who  dwell  in  an  enchanted  remon,  the  most 
fantastic  journeys  from  Spain  to  Carthaijjc,  from  r)enmark  to 
Tunis;  and  their  adventures  arc  crowded  with  the  glories  of  all 
lands.  Vast  and  gorgeous  palaces  rising  in  deserts;  groves  of 
myrtle  and  orange  breaking  forth  in  the  sands  or  ujxm  the 
rocks  of  the  sea;  sudden  islands  waving  with  palm-trees; 
bowers  of  vine  and  rose  ;  castles  of  wonder  and  delight,  spark¬ 
ling  with  gold  and  diamond,  sapphire  and  emerald; — these  ai\;  the 
works  of  the  Fees  of  this  cycle,  who  are  no  longer  merely  the 
terrible  dealers  forth  of  unnatural  destinies,  hut  themselves 
lovely  beyond  human  loveliness,  and  the  rewarders  of  the  true 

“  La  daiiioisclle  qui  Lancelot  jM^rLa  au  lac  cstoit  uiic  Fee,  ot  la  oellui 
toiu]H  CHtoiont  appeileos  Fees  tontos  eellea  qui  sciitreiueloiont  deiicliaiito- 
iiionts  et  (le  charnies,  et  moult  on  estoit  pour  lors  princii»alloineiit  en  la 
(tcaml  llretai^iie,  et  savoient  la  force  et  la  vertu  «les  parolle^,  pierrvs, 
et  ilos  lierbcs,  parquoi  els  estoieut  eii  jeuuoFso,  et  eii  beaulte,  ct  eii  grautles 
riehesses,  comment  eilcH  (Jovisoient. 

“  La  dame  qui  le  iiourissoit  ne  conversoit  (jue  eii  forest,  ct  estoit  au  plain 
de  ung  tertre  plus  bas  assez  que  celui  ou  le  roy  l^iu  estoit  mort ;  eii  co 
lieu  ou  il  sombloit  que  le  bois  fust  grand  et  par  font  avoit  la  dame  moult 
de  belles  maisons  et  moult  riches  ;  et  au  plain  dessoubs  y  avoit  une  genU) 
petite  riviere  moult  plantureuse  de  poissons  ;  et  estoit  ee  lieu  si  eele  et 
secret  que  bicn  ditiicile  estoit  a  hommo  de  le  trouver,  (^ar  la  semblanoe 
du  dit  lae  le  couvroit  &i  que  il  no  pouvoit  eetre  api>erceu.” 

The  Fees,  or  magic  women,  in  this  cycle  of  romance,  were,  on  tho 
whole,  objects  of  terror  rather  than  of  attraction,  not  being  yet  endowed 
with  the  wild  beauty  of  the  Peris  of  the  Foai.  Thus  the  romance  just 
quoteil  goes  on  to  say  :  “  Celle»ci  avoit  appris  tout  cc  qu’elle  savoit  de 
aygromancio  de  Merlin  le  prophMe  aux  Anglois,  que  8</ut  toute  la 
sapience  qui  des  diablos  peut  des(!endre.  Or  fut  le  dit  Merlin  ung  hommo 
engendre  en  femme  par  ung  diable,  et  fut  ap|iell6  I’enfant  sans  ]Mlre.  ’ 
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toils  of  the  warrior  with  their  love.  The  Fairy  land  is  now 
thickly  peopled  with  denizens  of  either  sex,  heaiitifiil  and 
stranjijc.  We  reiid  of  Morgana’s  castle  of  Avalon,  and  Oberon's 
kingdom  of  Moininur. 

Thus  is  Ogicr  the  Dane  entertained  at  the  castle  of  Avalon, 
by  Morgana,  the  Fee  giver  of  pomps  and  pleasures: — 

“  Now  when  Morgue  drew  nigh  unto  the  castle,  her  Fees  came 
before  Ogler,  singing  more  melodiously  than  ever  man  balli  heard ; 
but  he  entert'd  into  the  bower  that  he  might  give  himself  wliolly 
up  to  the  delight.  Then  saw  be  many  Fee  ladies  in  fair  array,  and 
which  all  were  crowned  with  crowns  of  costly  w’orkmanship  and 
much  richness;  and  all  the  day  long  were  they  singing  and  dancing 
in  that  life  of  joynnee,  without  thinking  of  any  evil  thing  except 
to  take  their  pleasure  of  the  world.  And  as  that  Ogier  was  con¬ 
versing  with  the  huli(‘s,  presently  there  arrived  the  King  Arthur, 
to  whom  Alorgiio  the  Fee.  8]>oko  thus:  *  Approach  thou,  sir  and  my 
hrother,  and  hid  welcome  the  flower  of  all  chivalrie,  the  honour  of  all 
the  noble  men  of  France;  l\im  in  whom  goodness,  hemour,  and  all 
virtue  is  comprehended.  Jlehold  this  is  Ogier  of  .Denmark,  my 
loyal  friend,  and  my  onlv  joy,  in  whom  reigns  all  the  hope  of  my 
exceeding  happiness.*  Then  came  the  king  and  embraced  Ogier 
very  lovingly.  ‘  Dgicr,  thou  thrice  noble  knight,  be  thou  thrice 
weU*ome.  And  thanked  be  our  Lord,  for  that  he  bath  brought 
hither,  unto  me,  this  most  prowest  knight.*  So  he  made  him 
unawares  to  serve  at  the  siege  of  ^lachar,  for  great  honour,  where¬ 
with  the  King  Arthur  nhnndantly  rewarded  him:  but  Morgue  the 
Ff'e  placed  upon  him,  upon  his  head,  a  crown,  very  rich  and  precious, 
so  that  no  living  man  could  at  all  tell  the  price  of  it.  And  withal 
that  it  was  so  rich,  there  was  in  it  a  virtue  marvellous;  for  every 
man  who  took  it  upon  his  heail,  straightway  ho  forgot  all  dolour, 
melaucholy,  and  sadness;  he  remembered  no  longer  bis  country 
nor  his  parents.  8o  long  as  that  was  upon  bis  head  he  thought 
not  at  all  upon  the  lady  I'larice,  who  was  fair  and  noble,  nor  of 
(tuvoii  his  hrother,  nor  of  his  nephew  Gautier,  nor  of  any  creatiin* 
th.at  was  in  live;  for  all  was  sent  into  oblivion.’** 

In  this  romance  of  Ogier  we  have  our  fullest  Information  as 
to  that  great  Faerie  land,  Avalon,  the  castle  and  isle  where 
:ibodc  Arthur,  Oberoii,  and  the  V6c  Morgana.  Like  the  Islands 
of  the  Hlesscd,  and  Plato’s  Atlantis,  it  was  placed  in  the  midst 


*  The  original  may  l>e  seen  in  SIsmondi's  “  Literature  of  Uie  Trouveres.” 
It  is  not  so  tine  as  the  earlier  11  omanee- French,  of  which  we  Imve  given  a 
s]X'ciTuen  : — 

“  t>r  qu.and  la  Morgue  .approcha  au  chateau,  Fees  viuaient  au*devant 
d’Ogier,  chantant  le  jdus  melodieusenient  qu’oii  sauroit  jamais  ouir ;  piws 
entra  ded.ons  la  salle  pour  soi  deduyre  totaiemeut.  Adono  vit  pluisieurs 
dames  FC*c8  aorii6e8  et  toutes  courouuvcs  dc  couronues  tres-somjaucuse- 
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of  the  sen,  and  only  after  many  storms  and  shipwrecks  does 
Oj^ier  gain  “  the  castle  of  lotvistono,  which  is  named  the 
castle  of  Avalon,  which  is  not  far  on  the  side  of  the  ter¬ 
restrial  paradise,  wliither  was  rapt  in  a  flanie  of  lire  Knoc 
and  Helye,  and  where  was  Morgue  la  hYe.”  In  Ot^iers 
adventures  with  the  hoi*sc  Papillon,  wdio  was  a  Luiton  or  (7cuie 
conquered  by  Arthur,  and  transformed,  and  with  the  serpent 
whom  he  slays,  may  he  traced  still  further  the  iiinuenee  of 
Arabian  literature  in  the  scenery  of  this  Faerie.  Further  on 
we  learn  that  Avalon  was  still  on  earth,  and,  therefore,  subject 
to  earthly  dangers  and  evils.  “  One  day  Arthur  took  Ogier 
aside,  and  informed  him  that  Capalus,  kiug  of  the  Luitous, 
incessiuitly  attacked  tlic  castle  of  Faerie,  with  design  to  eject 
King  Arthur  from  his  dominions,  and  was  accustomed  to  |)cue- 
trate  to  the  bassc-court,  calling  on  Arthur  to  come  out  and 
engage  him.  Ogier  asked  permission  to  encounter  this  formid¬ 
able  personage,  which  Arthur  willingly  granted.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  Capalus  see  Ogier  that)  he  surrendered  to  him; 
and  the  knight  had  the  satisfaction  of  leading  him  into  the  castle, 
and  reconciling  him  to  its  inhabitants.  This  Faerie  of  Avalon, 
then,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.* 

Others  were  placed  within  the  ciistle,  as  in  the  beautiful 
romance  of  Orfeo  and  llenrodis,  the  king  and  (jueen  of  Win¬ 
chester,  copious  extracts  from  which  arc  given  in  Scott’s  “  Min¬ 
strelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border/*  And  others  iigaiii  in  the  woods, 
as  ^lommur,  the  domain  of  “  Jjc  petit  roi  Obeixm,”  whoappi*ais 


ment  faites,  moult  riclies  ;  et  long  du  jour  cljaiitoiciit,  ilaiisoieiit,  et 
luenoient  joyouae  vie,  sans  ]»e:iaer  k  iiulle  quelcunque  inoseliauto  clmsc, 
fors  pi*an(li*e  lours  monilaius  f>)aisirs.  Et  ainai  qne  Ogier  i!  devisoit  avee 
les  dames,  tan  tot  arriva  le  roi  Arthur,aiiquel  Morguela  lA'e  <lit :  Appn>cliez 
vous,  monseigneur  moii  frt^re,  et  veuez  saluer  la  deur  do  toute  clievilvnV, 
rbonneur  de  toute  la  noblesse  de  Erance,  oeini  oh  lionte,  loyatitd,  et  touto 
vertu  est  enclose.  <  ^’est  Ogier  de  Denmarek,  uioii  loyal  ami  et  iiion  hcuI 
])laisir,  auquel  regit  toute  res|)erance  de  ma  lies.se.  Adoiie  le  roi  vint 
embrasser  ()gb*r  tn's-aimiablement.  Ogier,  tr^s-noble  chevalier,  wu.s 
soyez  lo  tr^H  bioii  venu,  et  ri'gratie  treft-grandeinent  noire  Seigneur  de  ce 
qu’il  m’a  envoye  un  si  tres  iioblo  chevalier.  Si  le  dt  si'rvir  incontinent 
an  siege  du  Machar,  |)ar  grant  hoiineur,  dont  il  reniercia  le  roi  ArthuM 
treH-graiidcmont :  pui.s  Morgue  la  E6e  lui  mit  une  couronnu  dwhsiw  non 
chef,  moult  riche  et  ])rctieuse,  si  que  iiul  vivant  ne  le  sauroit  priser  iiulle- 
meut.  Et  avee  ee  qu’elle  etoit  riche,  elle  avoit  en  elle  uiie  vertu  marveil- 
leuse;  car  tout  homme  qui  la  portoit  sur  son  chef,  il  oubiloit  tout  »h‘uil, 
melancolie  et  tristesse,  ne  jamais  ne  lui  souvenoit  <le  |)a}M  ni  de  ])arensquM 
eut;  car  taut  quVdle  fut  sur  son  chef,  n’eut  pensement  (jiielo<*nque  ni  de  la 
dame  (Marice,  (pie  taut  e.stoit  belle  et  noble,  ni  de  (iuyon  s<jn  frere,  ni  de  son 
nevtMi  Oautlier,  ni  de  creature  qui  fnt  en  vie,  car  tout  fut  mis  lors  en  oiiblL” 
*  Keightley’s  “  Fairy  ^^ytllology,”  a  book  of  great  researeh.  to  which 
we  are  much  indebted ;  amongst  other  things,  for  the  divj.sion  of  the  threo 
kinds  of  Fairy  lands — in  the  sea,  within  the  earth,  and  among  the  woods. 
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to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Fairies  and  the  Elves. 
This  Faerie  comes  in  the  splendid  romance,  “Huon  de  Bordeaux.” 
King  Oberon,  “  Ic  nain  Fee,”  whom  Sir  Huoii  encounters, 
haunts  a  wood  sixteen  le.agues  long  on  the  road  to  Babylon,  and 
besets  the  knight  with  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  right 
marvellous  drenches  of  water,  and  the  sounds  of  a  magic  horn, 
until  he  induces  him  to  speak  with  him.  He  then  relates  to  the 
knight  his  genealogy,  and  informs  him  that  he  is  king  and  lord 
of  Mommur,  and  that  when  he  should  leave  the  w'orld  his  seat 
was  prepared  in  Paradise ;  “  for  Oberon,  like  his  prototype 
Elverieh,  was  a  veritable  Christian,”  says  Keightlev.  Further 
on  in  the  romance,  the  time  for  Oberon’s  departure  to  I’aradise 
<lraws  near,  and  he  directs  lluon  to  appear  before  him  at  lus 
city  of  Mommur  within  four  years,  where  he  will  crown  him  as 
his  successor.  After  mauy  j)cril3,  lluon  and  the  fair  Ksclair 
Monde  arrive  at  Mommur.  >Ve  continue  from  Keightlev  ; — 

“  Here,  in  despite  of  Arthur,  who,  with  his  sister  ^Morgue  la  Foe, 
and  a  largo  tniin,  arri\’ea  at  court,  and  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  th(‘ 
will  of  the  monarch,  but  is  reduced  to  order  by  Oberou’s  threat  ot‘ 
turuiug  him  into  a  Jiuvton  de  Mer,  lluon  is  crowned  king  of  all  Faerie, 
‘  tant  du  pais  des  JiUytons  comine  dcs  autres  choses  secretes  rescrvccs 
dire  aiix  homines.’  Arthur  gets  the  kingdom  of  Bouquant,  and  that 
which  Sybilla  held  of  Oberon,  and  all  the  J 'aeries  that  were  in  the 
])lains  of  Tarlarv.  The  good  King  Oberon  tlien  gave  lluon  his  last 
instructions,  recommending  his  olfieers  and  servants  to  him,  and 
charging  him  to  build  an  abbey  before  the  city,  in  the  mead  which 
the  dwarf  had  loved,  and  there  to  bury  him.  Then  falling  asleep  in 
ilenth,  a  glorious  t  roop  of  angels,  scattering  odours  as  they  Hew,  con- 
signetl  his  soul  to  Paradise.” 


It  is  probable  that  from  this  romance  Shaksjiere  took  his 
Oberon,  whom  be  scvereil  from  bis  real  kindred,  and  placed 
amongst  tlic  dwarfs  and  elves  wdiom  he  so  much  resembled. 
The  Faerie  land  of  Sjienser  is  also,  we  may  conjecture,  taken  in 
great  part  from  Sir  lluon,  which  we  arc  told  had  been  translated 
some  time  Ixiforc  by  Lord  Berners.  Spenser,  indeed,  ex])ressly 
alludes  to  it  iii  the  “  Faerie  Quccnc.”  After  the  time  of  Shak- 


spcrc  and  Spenser,  the  distiuction  between  Fairies,  or  the  Fees 
of  romance,  and  the  elfish  creatures  of  popular  mythology, 
hecamc  (juite  lost.  The  Fairies  lo.se  their  greatness,  and  are 
iliminished  to  the  pro|M)rtion  of  dwarfs. 

We  must  now'  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  these  Elves,  or 
ythol  ogic  Fairies  proiK'r,  which  have,  in  most  of  tlie  European 


mv 


eountnes,  been  discovered  in  existence,  as  if  from  some  imme¬ 
morial  time,  the  spontaneous  growth  of  tlie  popular  superstitious 
tancy.  And,  first,  concerning  their  nature.  FAeii  more  vene¬ 
rable  than  the  elfish  or  Fairy  tales  themselves,  are  those  tales  in 
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which  beasts  support  the  leatlincr  characters.  That  which  would 
soonest  and  most  universally  strike  the  iinajjination  of*  mankind, 
must  have  been  the  strange  life  of  beasts,  placed  so  sinpjularly 
between  man  and  inanimate  nature,  with  looks  and  erics  easily 
interpreted  by  man,  and  yet  in  sonic  sort  one  with  what  is 
expressed  in  the  aspects  and  voices  of  nature.  Full  of  gravity 
and  quaintness,  moving  in  their  helpless  ferocity  and  helpless 
painfulness,  their  passionate  nameless  distress,  they  in  no  little 
show  forth  the  strange,  sad,  and  restless  life  of  man ;  even  more 
strongly  than  the  wind  that  wanders  for  ever  round  the  world, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none,  ainl  than  the  wide,  discoloured 
waters  of  the  earth,  which  for  ever  must  flow  and  ebb,  and 
whirl  away  with  saddened  murmur;  and  more  strongly  than 
hurried  sky,  and  storm-defaced  cliff  and  scar.  'J\>  invest  these 
beasts  with  human  motives,  human  reason,  human  manner  of 
life,  was  an  easy  step,  soon  taken.  After  their  kinds  the  beasts 
were  humanized.  The  elfish  mythology,  which  perha[>s  was 
subsequent  to  this  lore  of  beasts,  is,  so  far  as  we  can  theorize 
upon  such  a  subject,  in  part  an  impersonation  of  the  blind 
jmwers  of  nature  and  their  voices;  partly  also  a  transference  of 
the  bruto-human  grotesqueness  to  these  peisoniliial  powers. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  details,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  some  of  the  leading  cliaracteristics  of  this  Fairy 
Mythology. 

The  INlythological  Fairies,  numerous  as  they  are,  may  be 
divided  into  bands,  presenting  similarities  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  place  which  they  haunted.  Although  known  in 
different  regions  by  dltfcrent  names,  the  Fairies  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  locality  will  be  found  to  have  the  s;une  nature. 
This  is  an  important  fact,  in  proof  of  the  autoohthofiic  deri¬ 
vation  of  the  Fairy  faith.  Thus  we  have  Fairies  of  the  woods 
and  groves,  known  in  the  British  Islands,  Northern  (Jermany, 
and  Scandinavia,  as  the  Elf-folk,  who,  on  Midsummer’s  Eve  and 
St.  dohifs  Eve,  used  to  steal  away  their  mortal  loves  to  their 
own  sylvan  abode.  In  Brittany  they  wont  under  the  name  of 
the  Korrigan,  beautiful  enchantresses,  who  at  night  time  could 
invest  the  various  forms  of  the  forest  with  the  sianhlancc  of 
towers  and  ])a1accs,  so  that  he  who  danced  with  them  upon  the 
enmassed  turf,  believed  that  it  was  uj)on  a  carpet  of  emerald, 
and  between  pillars  of  ivory  and  gohl,  instead  of  the  tufted 
tree-stems.  In  Southern  (icrrnany  they  were  the  Map-Folk, 
or  Tree-Folk,  who  were  veritably  of  true  woo<lland  nature, 
being  the  trees  themselves  endowed  with  the  ijower  of  loco¬ 
motion.  In  Servia  they  were  the  beautiful  Vili.  Then  there 
were  Fairies  of  the  fields  and  meadows,  the  Fairy  folk  of  the 
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West  and  North  of  Europe,  the  most  widely  ditlused  braneh  of 
the  family,  wlio  lived  in  the  sunny  meadow  country,  and  tracMiil 
them  in  their  fairy  circles  of  the  deepest  green ;  to  tlicm  belong 
the  more  dangerous  Eutin,  or  horse-fiend,  of  Normandy.  There 
were  Fairies  of  the  hills  and  caves,  iis  the  innumerable  Duergar 
or  Dwarfs  and  Trolls  of  Scandinavia,  the  black,  white,  and 
brown  dwarfs  of  the  island  of  Kiigen,  the  Still-Folk  of  Central 
(lermany,  and  the  Hill-Men  of  Switzerland  (Ilardmundlene). 
These  led  a  life  of  the  strangest  enchantment  beneath  the 
hillocks  of  the  fields,  which  though  inconsiderable  without, 
were  of  immense  extent  within.  Sometimes  the  hills  were 
seen  lifted  up  on  pillars  of  coral,  beneath  which  sported  their 
fairy  occupants.  Some  had  been  admitted  to  these  realms  of 
Faerie,  which  they  said  were  spacious  and  magnificent  beyond 
conception,  the  walls  studded  with  precious  stones  and  gold 
and  silver;  that  they  were  lit  up  with  a  magical  moving  sky  of 
bright  carbuncles  and  diamonds;  they  had  crystal  rocks  and 
riowers,  and  birds  of  heaven.  These  were  called  the  realms  of 
glass.  There  were  Fairies  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  cons|)icuous 
among  whom  was  the  powerful  Fata  Morgana,  probably  identical 
w’ith  Nlorgue  la  Faye,  in  the  romance  of  Ogier  le  Danois,  and 
one  of  the  connecting  links  between  the  Fees  and  Damoiselles 
of  romance,  and  the  fancy-folk  of  superstition. 

“Thpi*e  is  a  gnuideur,  a  inysterv,  and  a  terror  connected  with  tins 
potent  enclmntress,”  writes  the  author  under  review,  “  which  distin¬ 
guishes  her  tVoin  every  other  personage  of  the  Fairy  family.  Never 
was  she  seen  by  man ;  and  the  appearing  of  her  spell-created  palace, 
like  lhi‘  upriding  thunder-cloud,  was  at  once  the  herald  and  the 
iiistiument  of  storm  and  death:  fascinating  the  imagination  of  the 
s])t‘etator  by  its  beauty,  terrifying  him  by  the  evidences  of  its  ])0wer. 
Many  have  setm,  and  spoken,  and  written  of  this  palace,  islamhal 
on  the  ocean  midway  between  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  shores,  engirt 
with  ganlen,  and  terrace,  and  tower;  and  every  succeeding  spectator 
has  thought  that  it  surpassed  all  that  has  been  said  or  written  in  its 
praise.** 


Then  wo  have  the  Kusalki,  or  beautiful  river-fairy  of  Southern 
lEissia;  concerning  whom,  says  our  author:  — 

“Shy  and  benevolent,  she  lived  on  the  small  alluvial  islands  that 
stud  the  migbtv  rivers  which  drain  this  extensive  and  thinly  peopled 
country,  or  in  the  detached  coppices  that  fringe  their  hanks,  in  bowers 
woven  of  fli)Wering  reeds  and  green  w illow -boughs ;  her  pastime  and 
occupation  being  t(»  aid  in  secret  the  poor  fishermen  in  their  laborious 
aud  precarious  calling.” 

t)f  a  more  elfish  kind  are  the  wide  family  of  the  Mermen  aud 
Mermaids,  who  lived  under  the  sco,  and  have  been  seen  on  most 
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of  tlie  shores  of  Europe  ;  to  whicli  fiiniily  belong  the  Iltivmand 
and  Tfavfrue  of  Scandinavia;  the  Sea-Troll  of  Shetland,  the 
iNIcrrow  (Sea-maid)  ot  frelaiid,  the  IMorvcrch  of  lirittany,  and 
the  Nix  of  Germany.  Mermen  are  uniformly  represented  as 
of  an  amiable  and  generous  disposition :  Mermaids,  as  more 
uncertain ;  on  some  occasions  showing  great  gentleness,  on 
others,  great  severity ;  at  one  time  tracking  from  sea  to  sea  the 
ship  of  a  faithless  lover,  and  on  his  first  appearing  within  arm’s 
reach  of  the  water,  dragging  him  beneath  the  surface ;  at 
another,  directing  a  sorrowful  youth  where  to  find  medicinal 
herbs  that  will  cure  the  malady  of  which  his  sweetheart  was 
dying.”  We  must  not  omit  the  Nock,  or  River-spirit  of  the 
North,  a  singularly  wild  and  melancholy  being,  who  sat  upon 
the  water  and  played  upon  a  golden  harp  very  sweetly,  in 
strains  of  Orphean  ])0wcr,  and  wlio  was  himself  uncertain  and 
eager  to  know  what  should  befall  him  in  the  after-world. 
Lastly,  we  have  Fairies  of  the  hearths  and  homesteads,  tlie 
well-known  Pixies  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall — those  rewaixlcrs 
of  industry,  and  punishers  of  ‘‘sluttery”  and  indolence;  the 
Kobold  of  (lermany,  and  the  Nis  of  Scandinavia,  w  ho  were  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  house,  ship,  and  church,  the  ingenious 
pcsterers  of  bad  couduct  and  guardians  of  the  gotnl ;  and  the 
Rrow’nic  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  most  inten'sting  of 
the  family,  the  little  spare  man,  with  his  sharp,  wnnklcd  face, 
and  brown  clonk  and  hoiKl,  who  attachod  himstdf  inseparably  to 
some  kindred  among  men,  having  no  chief  save  the  master  of 
the  house  to  which  he  attached  himself;  no  kindred  except  the 
master’s  family;  no  home  save  the  master’s  domain;”  who 
devoted  to  the  service  of  that  master  all  his  energies ;  but  formed 
his  attachment  only  for  those  who  loved  and  practised  charity 
and  hospitality. 

Another  point  to  which  we  would  dr.aw  especial  attention  is, 
the  curious  similarity  which  exists  bcitween  some  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  Fairy  'myths,  ami  certain  portions  of  the 
Christian  faith.  To  those  who  have  gone  into  the  subject,  the 
way  iu  which  Christian  doctrine  is  parodied  or  travestied  in 
these  figments  of  the  popular  fancy,  must  appear  (piite  singular 
and  startling.  Wc  must  recollect  that  at  tlie  time  wheneb 
Fairy  tradition  bears  its  date,  tlic  belief  in  the  existence  of  these 
6upcr-morti\l  agencies  w’as  a.  tcclI  fnithy  part  of  an  old  and 
sublime  creed  discrowned,  and  that  the  true  faith  has  penetrated 
into  and  swings  magically,  and  with  discolorations,  among  the 
Runes.  We  have  already  observed  something  of  this  in  tlic  des¬ 
tiny  of  Oberoujin  lluon  de  Bordeaux,  who  is  more  Elf  than  Fee. 
We  now  add  a  few  other  leading  facts  illustrative  of  tliis  singular 
thii,.r_-a  thin^^  nowhere  else  perceivable— that  the  Christian 
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faith,  which  overthrow  all  other  faiths  in  Europe,  yet  left 
surviving  in  force  and  universality,  the  ancient  Fairy-faith,  and 
that  some  curious  attempts  have  been  made  at  the  reconciliation 
of  the  two. 

Thus,  first,  we  may  notice  the  life  of  Kobin  CTOodfellow,  son 
of  the  king  of  Faerie,  by  an  earthly  mother.  He  was  sent  to 
our  world  for  a  probationary  period,  to  encourage  the  good  and 
to  comfort  the  weary.”  This  was  accomplished  by  his  removal 
to  his  father’s  court.  Again,  the  legends  connected  with  the 
Scandinavian  >vater-spirit,  the  Neck,  already  mentioned,  take  up 
another  portion  of  Christian  faith,  that  of  temporary  and 
probationary  punishment.  The  Swedish  legend  which  expresses 
this  is  so  beautiful,  that  we  give  it  entire,  from  Keightley : — 

“  Two  boys  were  one  time  playing  near  a  river  that  ran  by  tiicir 
father’s  house.  The  Neck  rose  and  sat  on  tlie  surface  of  the  water, 
and  played  on  his  harp;  but  one  of  the  children  said  to  hiin,‘AVhat  is 
the  use,  Neck,  of  your  sitting  there  and  playing  ?  you  will  nevc'r  he 
saved.*  The  Neck  then  began  to  weep  bitterly,  flung  away  bis  harp, 
and  sunk  down  to  the  bottom.  The  children  went  home  and  told 
the  story  to  tla*ir  father,  who  was  the  parish  priest.  He  said  they 
were  wrong  to  say  so  to  the  Neck,  and  told  them  to  go  immediately 
back  t-o  the  river,  and  console  him  with  the  promise  of  salvation. 
They  did  so;  and  when  they  came  down  to  the  river,  the  Neck  was 
sitting  «m  the  water,  weeping  and  lamenting.  They  then  said  to  him, 

‘  Neck,  do  not  grieve  so;  our  Father  says  that  your  Itedeeiner  livelh 
also.’  The  Neck  then  took  his  harp  and  played  most  sweetly  until 
long  after  the  sun  was  down.” 

Ag:iin,  our  readers  are  aw  are  of  the  dispute  among  clergymen 
and  laics,  ns  to  whether  cliildren  dying  before  baptism  are 
admitted  into  heaven.  The  Fairy  faith  contains  an  attcm[)t  to 
moot  the  difliculty.  The  Fixies  of  Devonshire  and  (^ornwall 
are  by  some  persons  thought  to  he  the  souls  of  children  w  ho 
have  died  unba]>ti7.ed.*  Again,  the  Korrigan  of  Brittany,  or 
Elfish  maids,  who  appeared  beautiful  by  night,  but  foul  by  day, 
were,  according  to  some,  seven  princesses,  who  for  their  crime 
in  opposing  the  (rospel,  when  preached  in  Armorica  by  the 
Apostles,  were  doomed  to  wander  in  the  forests  until  the  end 
f>f  the  world.  AVc  might  bring  forward  many  other  singular 
traditions,  in  proof  of  this  odd  rendering  of  the  Christian  faith 
into  the  language  of  the  faith  of  the  fancy ;  but  these  arc 
suthcicntly  numerous,  and  illustrate  once  more  the  propensity 
of  that  human  nature  w'hich  we  always  love  and  honour,  to 
mingle  the  preconceptions  of  its  own  beliefs,  as  it  has  done  those 
of  its  own  theories,  with  that  which  is  matter  of  j>urc,  simple. 
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and  direct  revelation.  Much  of  that  heauty  which  in  Art  i^  the 
lii^hest  truth,  has  spriinjr  from  this  tendency,  at  which  we  rejoice; 
ihost  ot  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  ot  liistory,  the  dcc.citfnlness  of 
l)asc  policy,  the  siihtlor  dangers  of  false  philosophy,  spring  also 
from  it;  whereat,  we  mourn. 

^  Another  point  to  he  noticed  is  the  increasing  sciircity  of  the 
J^airy  traditions,  as  we  advance  towards  the  South  of  Kiiropc. 

'  Ihey  abound  in  the  Northern  and  Central  parts  of  Kuropc, 
amongst  the  Gothic  and  Celtic  nations,  and  arc  ]»rctty  ])lentifui 
amongst  the  Sclaves;  hut  in  the  South  the  Fairies  are  com¬ 
paratively  unknown.  From  Spain  they  were  so  completely 
expelled  hy  the  iiupiisitions  of  the  Holy  (.)tHce,  that  no  tniccof 
them  is  Jel’t  even  in  the  writings  of  her  poets.*  Calderon  in 
one  of  his  plays,  mentions  a  Fairy,  which  he  calls  Dnendr,  hut 
all  that  is  said  about  it  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the 
dramatist,  merely  for  the  purposes  of  his  art,  introduced  the 
h  ahold  of  Germany  under  a  8i>anish  name,  and  (possibly  to 
propitiate  the  priesthood)  under  the  gown  of  a  friar,  lly  the 
same  means  they  were  expelh*d  from  Italy ;  no  trace  of  them 
is  left  from  the  Alps  to  the  Mediterranean,  except  at  the  very 
extremity  of  the  Peninsula;  and  there  we  find  just  one  little 
solitary  the  Monaciello,  whom  the  |>eoplc  of  Najiles 

describe  as  “  a  short,  thick  kind  of  little  man,  dressed  in  the  long 
garments  of  a  monk,  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  He  appears 
to  people  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  beckons  them  to  follow 
him  ;  if  they  have  courage  t(»  do  so,  he  leads  them  to  some  jdace 
where  treasure  is  conccale(l.*’  In  the  Italian  poets,  we  have 
several  incntionc<l,  besides  the  famous  Fata  Morgana  of 

Ariosto;  but  they  are  Romance  Fairies  more  than  popular  ones. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  earliest  collection  of  Fairy  talc.s  in 
prose  belongs  to  Italy;  the  “Notti  FiaeevoIi”ot  Straj>an)l:i,  which 
were  published  at  Venice,  loot);  .and  in  1037,  llattista  lla.'^ile 
published  his  “  Pentameronc,”  which  Keightley,  who  has  in  his 
“  Tales  and  Popular  Fictions,”  given  some  translations  from  it, 
calls  “  tlie  best  collection  of  Fairy  tales  ever  written.”  Some 
of  the  best-known  nursery  tales  are  contaiu<*d  in  Straparohi, 
which  was  translated  into  hVcnch  about  ten  years  after  its  [uibli- 


“Spauish  Jiallads,"  speaks,  we  believe,  of  taines,  hut  not  in  a  way  to  let 
ns  know  whether  he  means  inythf»logic  Fairies,  or  spiriU  merely.  From 
what  mav  bo  gatherori  from  the  liints  of  travellers,  there  must  he  as  cxmi- 
pletc  a  system  of  Fairy  Mythology  amongst  the  haii-Spanish  races  of  the 
New  World  .as  any  in  the  North  of  Kurope  or  aunmg  the  Arabians. 
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cation ;  and  was  the  beginning  of  a  literature  fruitful  cnougli. 
On  tlie  r»ther  hand,  the  “  Pentaineronc,'’  aecording  to  account,  i?* 
written  evidently  for  grown-up  persons ;  it  docs  not  yet  conceive 
that  Fairy  lure  is  a  tiling  only  of  the  nursery,  and  its  fictions 
are  not  more  extravagant  than  those  of  the  Italian  poets 
Boiardo  or  Ariosto. 

It  is  very  notable  that  the  literature,  of  which  these  works 
formed  the  coinineneement,  aud  which  represents  to  the  minds 
of  the  majority  the  idea  of  Fairy  lore,  is  in  comparison  witli  tliose 
true  Fairy  tales,  which  were  indigenous  and  in  whicli  may  be 
marked  the  vital  action  of  a  people's  mind,  a  very  foul  and 
deformed  thing.  The  legends  of  the  jSorth,  derived  from  the 
aiite-Christian  Kddaic  mythology — the  legends  of  Germany  in 
the  lleldenbuch  and  the  Kiebel ungen  Lied — the  vast  mass  of 
miscelluneous  tradilimis,  of  which  'Fhiele  in  Sweden,  the  (irimins 
in  Germany,  Chambers  in  Scotland,  and  Keightley  in  Fngland, 
have  been  such  diligent  collectors, — have  a  prevalent  eharacter  ot‘ 
benevolence  and  justice,  as  if  touched  with  some  gentle  and 
kindly  influence  f  rom  the  true  Faith,  with  which  they  strove  to 
reconcile  themselves.  As  specimens  of  truth  in  Art — that  m//- 
snnhluncc  which  is  the  glory  of  Art — they  are  unsurpassed, 
'fhey  are  turns  aud  twists  which  happen  with  a  beauty  which  is 
lil’e-like,  and  with  a  moral  very  like-life  too.  They  arc 
unhd)oured  and  not  long;  incidents,  and  little  more;  facts,  with 
the  belief  of  the  heart  pressed  upon  them;  and  above  all,  with 
the  wayward  fortuitous  character  which  seems  part  of  the  events 
of  this  world ;  they  image  out  a  justice,  as  we  have  said,  and  a 
kiiivHiness  which  no  less  strongly  reside  around  us  and  clip  us 
in.  But  the  tales  which  now  are  called  Fairy,  and  are  sung 
in  the  nursery,  are  for  the  most  part  defaceil  with  a  monstrous 
morbidity,  belougiii"  least  of  all  to  the  Fairy  faith  of  yore;  they 
are  full  of  blood,  rapine,  and  cruelty.  The  “  Notti  Fiacevoli’’  arc 
full  of  indelicate  allusions,  so  is  the  “  Fentameronc ;”  and  almost 
all  the  childreu’s  talcs,  such  as  #Iac*k  the  Giant  Killer,  Tom 
'Thumb,  J>lue-l>e.ard,  &c.,  are  disfigured  with  needless  outrages 
and  crimes.  The  extravagance  of  some  of  them  is  really 
unmeaning.  I'hcy  are  totally  unlit  for  young  hands,  teaching 
as  they  do,  the  “devil  before  God."  The  same  is  true  of  the 
books  which  generally  succeed  them ;  most  of  the  tales 
translated  from  Grimm  have  the  same  morbid  impress.  We 
are  not  U»  be  charged  with  narrowness,  or  a  desire  to  curtail 
the  imaginations  of  the  voung,  from  these  remarks.  We 
reganl  the  imagination  as  the  highest  of  all  the  human  faculties, 
ami  know  that  it  must  he  fed  witli  many  kinds  of  food.  But 
wc  certainly  do  think  that  a  reform  is  needed  here.  These 
talcs  are  not  the  ancient  tales :  some  of  them  may  be  distortions 
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of  tlie  luicieiit  tiilea,  but  they  arc  not  the  ancient  talcs.  They 
come  ot  a  bad  age;  they  have  passed  through  many  vitiations; 
they  are  tinctured  witli  the  morbidity  of  the  modern  world, 
which  has  displaced  naturalness  by  extravagance.  Let  us  have 
a  l^airy  realm,  but  let  it  be  such  a  one  as  (Jod  makes  with  His 
sunlight  and  His  shade,  when  the  broad  sun-strokes  reach  over 
even  to  our  feet,  and  beyond  them  lies  the  wood,  deeper  and 
deeper  in  its  blue  shadows. 


\V  e  have  several  instances  of  attempts  to  remedy  the  evil  of 
which  we  complain,  such  as  tlie  exquisitely  pure,  simple,  and 
graceful  tales  of  Hans  Cliristian  Andersen,  and  luiskin's 
“Legend  of  the  King  of  the  (tolden  Kiver.’^  'Fliis  observation 
brings  us  more  especially  to  the  new  work  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  “  'J'he  Fairy  Family.”  The  author  proposes  to  himself 
a  good,  and  we  may  say,  an  original  end.  Lamenting,  as  we  also 
do,  the  untrue  and  unpoetic  nature  of  the  Fairy  fictions  in  cur¬ 
rent  use,  and  acknowledging,  as  we  do  with  him,  the  undesirable 
character  of  much  even  of  thcrtz/nV/i^  Fairy  Mythology,  he  sees 
in  it  beauty  and  morality  enough  to  warnmt  its  retention  as 
food  for  the  imaginations  of  the  young.  Accordingly,  while  hold¬ 
ing  on  to  the  beings  w'hieh  in  the  olden  time  peopled  the  whole 
earth,  meadows,  woods,  seas,  hills,  and  caves,  and  d\vclt  in  the 


homes  of  the  woodman,  fishermau,  herdsman,  and  peasant,  he  yet 
adapts  these  beings  to  other  actions  and  incidents  than  are  known 
of  tliem,  relating  a  new  legend  concerning  each.  This  is  the  plan 
of  the  work,  to  introduce  the  principal  Fairy  folk  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Furope,  under  a  new  legend,  j)urified  from 
whatever  remains  were  clinging  to  them  of  injustice  and  cruelty. 
The  plan  of  the  work  has  our  entire  approval.  It  is  tlie  part  of 
true  faith  to  know  w'here  to  disbelieve  as  well  as  to  know  where 


to  believe  ;  and  with  all  our  veneration  for  antiquity,  and  out 
longing  after  the  indescribable  spirit  of  the  ancient  world  which 
seems  gone,  never  to  return,  irrevocable,  we  must  not  deify  or 
transfigure  with  reverence  everything  which  simply  is  ol(L  Our 
author  in  his  j)reface  states : — 


“  Sonii5  of  these  talcs  luay  be  considered  as  too  trifling  for  adult 
readers,  and  others  as  too  advanced  in  laiiguago  and  trwitinisut  for 
children  ;  but  from  the  nursery  to  the  study  is  a  wide  step,- — a  auu»*^* 
rous  and  very  important  portion  of  our  thirty  iiiillious  stamU 
between,  and  it  is  for  this  portion  more  especially  that  they  were 
written  although  tlie  author  will  have  somewhat  mislaken  his  pur¬ 
pose;  and  failed  in  his  clforts,  if  they  he  not  read  with  proUt  by  the 
intelli‘^ent  cbild,  and  with  interest  by  the  indulgent  reader  of  more 
advanced  years.” 

To  the  execution  of  this  task  is  applied  great  diligence  and 
research.  All  the  countries  possessed  of  a  Fairy  Mythology, 
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contribute  towards  the  volume.  The  author  is  evidently  master 
of  the  range  ot  Fairy  Mythology,  and  to  the  majority  of  readers 
his  work  will  he  pleasing  and  instructive.  To  each  ballad  is 
prefixed  an  introduction,  which  gives  the  substance  of  the 
ancient  mythologic  accounts  of  the  subject  in  question,  and  con¬ 
veys  in  a  short  compass  a  large  amount  of  information.  The 
stories  of  the  ballads  arc  mostly  very  slight,  and  we  sup])ose, 
the  author  relics  for  popularity  more  upon  his  ways  of  telling 
them  than  upon  their  construction.  We  are  not  certain  whether 
his  evident  desire  to  represent  faithfully  the  features  of  the 
mythologic  personages  introduced,  has  not  rc-acted  u|K)n  the 
imagination  or  inventive  power  of  the  writer  with  a  somewhat 
chilling  eHbct.  Perhaps,  he  would  have  done  himself  belter 
justice  had  he  told  us  what  he  had  seen  himself  of  the  fair  shapes 
of  the  wonderful  land  ol‘  which  we  are  all  conscious,  instead  of 
giving  in  another  form  the  things  that  other  j)eople  have  seen. 
A  vision  is  seen  once  and  once  reported  of:  we  rejoice  in  its 
beauty,  and  admire  it  as  we  do  a  picture;  at  least  tliis  is  the 
case  with  ourselves.  To  others,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  charm  in 
association  otherwise  unattainable,  and  which  is  the  appeal  t(> 
what  stands  first  in  their  nature.  To  all  such  lovers  of  faithful 


tradition,  with  which  indeed  is  combined  the  invention  of  new 
groupings,  the  present  volume  will  speak  meaningly,  and  we 
may  add,  that  we  can  sympathize  with  what  has  evidently  been 
the  labour  of  years.  Several  of  the  more  important  ballads 
jK>ssess  historical  as  well  mythological  interest.  ^‘La  Dame 
Abomlc,’’  for  example,  or  the  Legend  of  the  Fay  who  fore¬ 
shadowed  to  .loan  of  Arc  the  tilings  that  w'ere  to  happen  to  her; 
striking  witli  a  wiuid  into  magical  mirrors  the  surface  of  a  well 
in  tile  forests  of  Lorraine.  Jt  was  this  supposed  intercourse  with 
the  (^ncen  of  Fees  which  was  charged  against  the  inspired  Maid 
oft  frlcans  by  the  unprincipled  Hishoj)  of  Peauvais.  Another 
ballad  entitled  “  The  Vila,”  is  of  still  more  curious  interest,  as 
illustrat  ive  of  the  newly  introduced  mythology  and  poetry  of 
Servia. 


The  execution  of  the  balhnls  is  rather  uneipial.  The  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  writer  seems,  as  we  have  thought,  to  be  somewhat 
stunted  bv  his  evident  historical  conscientiousness.  In  order  to 


priHluce  good  poetry,  it  seems  as  if  the  mind  were  obliged  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  loose  swing  in  order  to  avail  itself  of 
instantaneous  ettects.  It  must  not  have  its  line  of  inarch  too 


rigidly  chalked  out;  but  must  be  at  liberty  cvcj*  and  anon  to 
break  through  the  hedge  in  a  min  of  dew-<lrops  and  May- 
blossoms,  and  so  to  run  along  through  the  sw’eet-seented  fields, 
and  beside  misty  rivers.  \Vhat  is  most  valuable  in  Art  is  the 
;;race  that  is  snatched,  beyond  the  reach  of  Art,  the  instant  the 
idvciititious,  which  is  owing  to  God  more  than  toman,  and  comes 
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only  to  the  inspired  watcher  in  tlie  universe  made  hy  (lod.  In 
this  aspect  we  think  tho  ballads  before  ns  to  be  somewhat 
detective  ;  hut  considering  the  difhculty  of  the  tiisk  undertaken, 
together  with  its  peculiar  nature,  not  more  so  than  was  to  be 
expected.  Ihe  volume  abounds  with  detached  pieces  of  strong 
and  vigorous  verse ;  the  marks  of  great  labour  bestowed  are 
ev’erywliere  visible;  there  are  many  bits  of  detail  very  faithfully 
wrought  out ;  and  the  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  intense  purity 
ot  moral  feeling,  and  a  healthful  and  candid  enjoyment  of  life. 
Ihe  following  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  our  author's  verse. 
It  is  from  “  The  lute  Dwarfs,” — perhaps  tho  best  ballad 
in  the  volume.  The  good  knight.  Sir  Otto,  in  «*aptivity,  sees 
a  snow-white  dove  through  the  prison  window.  He  is  sore 
athirst,  and  lifts  tho  water  cup  to  his  lips,  but  then  shuddering, 
meets  a  loathsome  toad  in  the  water:  — 


“  A  moment,  and  with  gentle  smile, 

He  turns  the  thing  to  se^) — 

’Tis  witlu>ut  guile  thou  didst  defile 
Tho  water  set  for  me. 

And  it  lessens  this  burning  thirst  of  mine 
To  see  thee  hapj)ily  slaking  thine ; 

Nay,  look  not  with  timid  eye  on  me — 

I  would  nor  hurt  thee  for  liberty.*’ 

He  turns  to  throw  himself  on  the  ground,  but  his  straw- 
jiallet  is  pre-occupied  by  an  adder,  which  he  likewise  spares. 
He  next  finds  tlie  dove  which  he  saw  at  first  nestling  within 
his  cell,  as  though  to  share  his  captivity.  Hut  he  sets  it  free. 
He  watches  its  flight,  and  lo,  from  the  point  of  its  disappimr- 
ance  on  the  horizon,  behold,  there  comes  towards  him  a  wliite- 
sailed  boat,  bearing  a  Fairy  child,  who  thus  addresses  him,  giving 
him  an  Klfin  brand  : —  ^ 

“  Sir  Knight,  that  didst  but  gently  smile, 
f)r  shuddering  turn  away 
From  reptile  vile  that  did  delile 
Thy  cup  wherein  it  lay. 

i 

“  {Sir  Knight,  that  didst  in  pity  spare 
The  venonj’d  adder’s  life, 


The  venonj’d  adder’s  life, 

’Tis  thou  ruay’st  dare  this  brand  to  wear. 
And  wield  in  knightly  strife. 

“  Sir  Knight,  that  didst  set  free  again 
Tho  do  VO  from  prison  lone, 

That  would’ st  not  gain  by  other’s  pain, 
A  solace  fur  thine  own. 


i  »  .  Il»l  I  ! 
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“  Sir  Knight,  that  would’st  not  captive  keep, 

No  more  shall  captive  be ; 

Come  forth  auil  sweep  the  briny  deep, 

Come,  gentle  knight,  with  me.” 

Tlie  volume  is  very  tastefully  got  up,  and  the  three  engraved 
designs  are  among  the  finest  things  in  black  and  white  which 
have  lately  been  produced;  the  title-page  in  particular,  illus¬ 
trating  the  return  of  Robin  Goodfellow  to  earth,  is  magnificent 
in  design  and  execution. 


P} 
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It  were  but  a  trite  coinmonplace  to  repeat  in  so  many  words  that 
Britain  and  Germany  have  each  their  national  peculiarities,  defects, 
and  excellences,  lo  point  out  each  other’s  failings  is  comj)ara- 
tively  easy,  but  to  profit  by  them,  and  discriminatingly  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  and  to  appropriate  distinguishing  excellences,  requires 
liberality  of  mind,  thoughtfulness,  and  extensive  observation.  It 
is  on  this  ground  that  we  turn  with  special  zest  to  the  descriptions 
which  well-iiiforniod  foreigners  give  of  our  national  institutions, 
and  of  tlie  impression  made  upon  them  by  our  national  life.  Not 
that  we  ean  expect  entire  freedom  from  prejudice,  but  that  we  hope  to 
profit  by  ‘‘seeing  oiirsel’s  as  ithers  seo  us.”  This  desire  may  now 
he  gratified  to  our  heart’s  satisfaction,  especially  in  the  ease  of 
those  of  us  who  inhabit  the  northern  portion  of  Tier  Majesty’s 
dominions,  “eommonly  called  Scotland.”  Dr.  J.  A.  Voigt,  teacher 
ill  the  l\‘d.igogiiim,  at  Halle,  has  given  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
Knghiml  and  Scotland,  with  special  reference  to  their  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.'  'flic  work  is  manageable  in  size,  readable  in  ])oiiit  of 
style,  thorough  and  coiiiprolieiisive  in  point  of  substanee.  W  e  feel 
eonvineed  that,  if  known,  it  will  attract  general  interest.  Tlie 
greater  portion  of  the  volume  is  dedicated  to  Scotland,  for  which 
tlu'  author  seems  to  feel  the  enthusiasm  which  the  characteristics 
t>f  its  population  aud  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  are,  when  known, 
calculatt'd  U>  inspire.  But  specially  interestuig  must  it  appi‘ar  as  a 
contribution  towards  that  great  educational  question,  which  is  at 
present  agitating  Scotland.  Unlike  the  exclusiveness  which  sluits 
out  the  stranger  from  Eton,  from  liugby,  and  from  so  many  of  tlie 
Old  leges  and  universities  of  England,  e^ery  educational  establish¬ 
ment  in  Scotland  was  thrown  open  to  the  ius}>ection  of  Dr.  A  oigt,  and 
all  necessary  explanations  were  readily  given.  Tiie  result  of  his 
personal  experiences  is  stated  at  length.  We  have  been  iiiiieh 

’  Mitthoihingcn  uImt  d.  Untcrriohtpvresen  EnglandH  u.  Schettlimds.  Von 
Ur.  J.  A.  \  oigt.  Halle;  E.  Anton.  London  :  Williams  &  Xorgato.  lSi»7. 
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struck  with  one  inference  which  seems  to  liave  been  impressed  upon 
the  author  s  inind,  viz.,  the  impediment  which  the  purely  com¬ 
mercial  principle  lays  in  the  way  of  superior  education.  1\>o  much 
dependent  upon  j)opular  support,  and  far  too  utilitarian  in  their 
constitution,  even  our  best  schools  are  obli^i‘d  to  yield  to  prt'ssure 
tfom  without,  aud  to  conform  to  the  supcrticiality  of  a  ^ross 
iowe  traininj^.  At  the  same  time  the  uttentioji  drawn  to  this 
subject,  will,  vye  trust,  at  no  very  distant  day,  help  to  rtunetly  tho 
evil.  Dr.  Voi^t  gives  his  experience  of  Scottish  manners,  modes 
of  thought  and  life;  in  many  respects,  just  they  an',  howi'vcr, 
often  chargeable  with  rt'asoning  upon  insuilicient  data.  Had 
our  author  been  better  acipiainted  with  tho  history  and  relations 
of  Scotland,  he  would  not  have  found  fault  with  the  act  bv  which 
persons,  not  members  of  the  Established  (Mnin*h,  are  admitted  to 
chairs  in  the  universities,  nor  would  he  have  disappr(>ved  of  the 
attempt  to  vindicatt?  the  same  right  for  the  parochial  schi>ols. 
These,  indeed,  are  occasional  blemishes,  which  may  fully  as  much  be 
imputed  to  those  under  whoso  giiidancc  our  author  saw  the  country 
as  to  Dr.  Voigt  himself.  AVe  hasten  to  add  that  (*xceedingly 
aocurato  notices  are  given  of  such  schools  as  the  High  School  4)f 
Edinburgh,  the  Ediid)urgh  Academy,  Jleriot’s  Hospital,  tho  Mailras 
Institution  in  St.  Andrew’s,  liondon  University  and  School,  and  the 
various  Scottish  colleges.  If  anything,  we  miss  a  discussion  of 
abstract  principles  and  inferences  from  the  facts  which  are  so 
abundantly  accumulated  in  the  pages  of  this  book.  We  n'commend 
it  to  the  serious  attention  of  educational  men  in  Eritain. 

From  trainitig  to  thinking  there  is  but  one  step,  although  in 
this  case  we  confess  it  must  be  pretty  large.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  involve  our  readers  in  the  mazes  of  (lerman  meta¬ 
physics.  Hut  as  it  is  our  duty  and  their  intere.st  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  field  of  (jcrman  speculation,  wt^  may  at  once 
redeem  our  pledge  and  introduce  them  to  the  Ehilosojdiy  of 
Schopenhauer,  as  defended  by  Mr.  Hiihr,*  and  attacked  by  Mr. 
Sevdel.^  The  philosopher,  whose  name  the  system  bears,  was  born 
in  17S8  (he  is  the  son  of  the  authoress  of  that  nauu'),  and  still 
lives  to  receive  the  homage  of  his  admiring  disciples,  who  tleclare 
that  his  ])hilosophy  is  destined  to  outlive  all  otluTs.  Scho[)eiduiuer  is 
an  adherent  of  Kant,  whose  speculations  he  carrii's  to  tlwir  utmost 
limits.  If  we  had  formerly  been  given  to  understand  that  all 
w  hich  w  as  ideal  w’as  not  nece.ssarily  real,  we  are  now'  told,  in  one 
and  the  same  breath,  that  everytliing  is  real  and  yt*t  4*very thing 
ideal.  Our  philosopher  claims  to  start  from  the  external  world  and 
from  experience.  Hut  if  Kant  still  belii'ved  that  extt'rnal  objects 
were  something  real,  Schopenhauer  holds  that  the  only  thing  real  is 
our  inward  experience.  Tw'o  principles  express  his  system  in  this 
respect;  no  object  without  a  subject  («  la  Berkeley),  and  again, 

*  Die  Scliopenhauersche  I’hiloHopliie  in  iliren  darg»*«tHlt  u. 

Britisch  beleuchtet.  Von  C.  (J.  Biihr.  Dresden  :  U.  KiiuU«*. 

^  RehoiH-nhanors  Philosophiftchtw  System.  DargesWlIt  u.  Bcairtheilt.  ^yon 
Rudolf  Seydel  (Getbroute  rroissebrilt).  Leii>zig  ;  Breitkopf  u  Hartel.  18!i7. 
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no  subject  without  on  object.  All  the  world,  of  which  we  form  part, 
is  one  ^reat  manifestation  of  life  or  of  will,  and  the  highest  art 
consists  in  merging  and  losing  our  own  life  and  will  in  the  general 
living  and  willing.  Connected  with  this,  or  probably  forming  th(‘ 
woof  of  the  system,  is  a  corresponding  theory  (»f  ethics.  Duty  and 
tlie  categorical  imperative,  in  short,  all  our  common  principles  of 
acting,  are  relegated  as  so  much  refined  egotism.  The  higli 
sjnritualc  of  the  system  consists  in  making  the  feeling  of  ro?np(h^sion 
the  highest  and  fundamental  principle,  and  iu  an  attempt  to  abne¬ 
gate  tlie  principium  individnutionisy  ov  any  st*j)arate  wishing,  willing, 
or  thinking.  In  fact,  hatred  of  the  world  and  misanthropy  is 
carried  to  its  last  extreme.  This  world  is  represented  as  a  wretched 
thing,  in  which  living  creatures  eat  up  each  other,  —  a  scene  of 
unmitigated  woe  and  wretchediu‘ss.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  true 
morality  consists  in  denying  one’s  self  and  all  one’s  distinct  and 
separate  willing  and  wishing.  Asceticism  becomes  tin'  highest 
morality,  and  the  highest  aim  is,  at  death,  wholly  to  lose  one’s 
individuality,  and  to  be  absorbed  in  the  gmieral  life.  However, 
rather  inconsistently,  suicide  is  re[)robated  as  a  species  of  cgt>tism 
only  to  be  tolerated  on  the  condition  of  going  through  the  ordeal  of 
starvatiiui.  8uch,  in  some  of  its  h‘ading  outlines  and  in  popular 
language,  is  the  system  for  which  its  di.sciples  claim  future  universal 
dominion.  In  truth,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  completion 


»u  the  self-contradictory  logical  idi'alism  of  the  (lerman  schools,  and 
in  its  ethical  elements  a  very  poor  im>di(ication  of  the  Buddhism  of 
Imlia.  I'o  the  reader  who  would  further  acquaint  himself  with  the 
subject,  we  would  spt‘cially  recommend  the  tractate  of  ^Ir.  Biihr. 
Aliliough  written  by  a  partisan,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  lucid 
and  intelligible — qualities  these  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  IMr. 
Scy del,  although  tlie  latter  seems  to  have  been  a  prize  essay.  Perhaps 
both  had  bt‘st  be  read  in  conjunction.  AVhile  on  this  subject,  we 
may  also  mention  the  appearance  of  a  tnictate,  by  Dr.  AVoysch,*  on 
Materialism  and  the  Christian  View  of  the  World.”  In  this 


essav,  the  various  svstems  of  materialism,  which  unfortunatclv  seem 
to  be  spreading  among  the  lower  classes  in  (lermany,  are  discussed 
in  the  light  of  Christianity.  The  essav  is  a  first  attempt  at  author¬ 
ship,  and  too  brief  to  enter  deeply  into  the  question  ;  but  it  is 
concoivt‘d  in  an  earnest  and  pious  spirit,  and,  remembering  our  own 
tremor  on  first  appearing  in  print,  we  cordially  welcome  Dr. 
Wovsch  as  a  promising  fellow-worker  in  an  important  field. 

As  usual,  our  table  is  covered  with  German  books,  waiting  for 
notic4‘.  Among  them  those  of  an  historical  character  are  the  most 
numerous.  On  general  history,  we  have  the  commencement  of  a 
comprehensive  work,  by  Dr.  Weber,*  Professor  at  Jfeidelberg,  from 


*  iVr  Mntprialijmuis  \\.  die  (’hristliche  Welta»itkdiHiiunK.  Von  Dr.  Otto 
Woy.><i  h.  Mit  oineu  Vi)r\vort  vou  Dr.  W.  Hotliiiaim.  Rerliii  :  Weigandt  u. 

‘  AUgonifine  Wtdtgo.schiohte  mit  iH^.soiidror  lk*rucksichtigung  d.  (leiates  \i. 
Cultur-Lebens  d.  Vblkcr  u.  mit  Ik’nutruug  d.  ueuern  Geschichtlicbeu  Forsdiuug 
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M  hose  pen  wo  alrenily  possess  several  historieal  prodiietions.  In 
tlie  publication  botbro  us,  the  religious  ami  political  life,  as  well  as 
the  civilization  ot  every  nation,  are  to  be  traced  and  discussed.  Tfio 
opening  voluiuc  is  very  promising;  an  excellent  introduction  gives 
the  great  principles  ot  historical  study ;  and  valuable  notes,  on 
the  history  of  commerce,  *!i:c.,  are  ap[)ended.  When  we  aild 
that  it  is  conceived  in  a  Christian  spirit,  rocoinmended  bv  the 
popularity  of  the  author’s  ft>rmer  works,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  that  it  is  cheap  (the  proposed  t(*n  volumes  being  under  six 
shillings  each),  we  have  said  enough  to  reci)mmend  it  to  notice. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  productions  whicli  it  has  of  late  been 
our  duty  to  notice,  is  a  Monograph  on  IFeiirv  IVb  and  Ins  Age, 
by  Air.  Flotto.®  This  work  has,  indeed,  the  advantage  of  tn*ating 
ot  the  most  important  jienod  in  Ciorman  history,  which  decided  the 
alter-tate  of  the  empire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  displays  a 
thoroughness  of  research  and  elegance  of  diction  which  slmw  that 
Oermany  lias  got  another  historian  in  Mr.  Flotto.  What  a  noble 
prince,  right  imperial,  s waving  over  pope  and  knight,  was  Henry 
HI.!  llis  son  had  similar  natural  tpialitii'.s,  and  had  he  not  been 
treacherously  stolen  from  his  excellent  mother,  brought  up  ami 
betrayed  for  purely  selfish  purposes,  how  ditlerent  would  the  history 
of  Germanv  have  been !  Air.  Flotto  derives  all  the  misfortunes  of 
Ills  country  from  its  divitled  state,  and  traces  the  latter  to  this 
age.  In  the  first  book  we  have  a  description  of  the  apjicarance  of 
the  country,  of  the  priesthood,  of  episcopal  cities,  of  monastiTies, 
peasants,  of  religious  and  scientific  culture,  Xc.  Italy  and  Franco 
were  the  great  seats  of  learning ;  but  so  scarce  were  books,  that  a 
good  prior  could  truthfully  boast  that  he  possosscil  all  the  books  in 
die  world.  There  was  a  kind  of  free  trade  in  teaching,  however, 
and  educational  (quacks  would  upset  the  minds  of  foolish  vouths  by 
their  lectures.  A  treatise  of  Abbot  William  on  natural  jiliilosophy, 
dating  from  lOSO,  though  somt‘what  rationalistic,  is  curious,  as 
showing  the  common  notions  then  current.  The  world  is  likened  to 
an  egg.  The  earth  is  the  yolk,  the  water  the  white,  the  air  flu*  skin, 
and,  lastly,  the  fire  the  shell  of  the  egg;  only  that  in  that  altitude 
it  is  too  fine  to  burn !  Tlie  relation  between  pope  and  emperor  was 
sadly  reversed  under  JTenry  TVb  What  a  chanm?  had  taken  place 
between  the  time  when  the  Pope  beseeches  C’harlemagne  not  to  ally 
himself  w  ith  that  “  stinking  nation,”  the  Longobards,  and  the 
Emperor  admonishes  the  Pope  evidently  as  his  superior,  and  the  day 
wlien  Henry  does  penance  barefoot  and  in  the  rigour  of  winter! 
S[)oilt  by  bad  education,  harassed  by  exterual  foes,  and  botniyed  by 
his  own  princes,  who  were  too  glad*  to  use  the  Pop(‘  as  a  pretext  for 
their  ow  n  rebtdliousness,  the  sad  history  of  that  promising  prince  is 
well  known.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  students. 


fiir  «1.  gebildetcii  Stiindo.  Von  Dr.  G.  Webt-r.  Iter  Riiiid.  U>ij>zig ;  W. 

Engeliuaiin  1867.  .  ..i  »  - 

?  Kairter  lleinrioh  tl.  Viorto  u.  »eiu  Zcitalter.  Von  Ilartwig  Hutto.  2  Uau<i«. 

Stuttgart  u.  Hamburg  :  Uud.  Bosacr.  1867. 
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A  kindred  branch  of  historical  inquiry  is  that  into  the  history  of 
literature,  of  which  we  have  two  specimens  before  us.  Dr.  Arnd’ 
has  the  merit  of  bein^  the  first  to  p^ve  a  complete  history  of  French 
literature  durinpj  the  sixteeeuth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Without  committing  ourselves  to  the  correctness  of  all 
liis  judgments,  we  can  cordially  recommend  the  book  ns  a  valuable 
contribution, — more  valuable,  perhaps,  if  it  had  fewer  philosophic 
digressions. 

Of  a  ditlerent  cast  is  Cholevius’s  “History  of  German  Poetry,” “ 
in  which  the  author  views  German  jx)etry  in  its  relation  to  the 
antique  classical  element,  and  arranges  it  accordingly.  The  two 
great  phases  of  German  literature,  the  anthjue  and  the  romantic, 
should,  according  to  Cholevius’s  view,  be  combined.  To  us  it 
appears  that  our  author  lays  too  much  value  upon  the  antique  and 
heatlien  element,  while,  how'ever,  we  agree  with  liiin  that  the 
romantic  school  lias  too  often  prestmted  the  merest  caricatun^s  of 
life.  In  modern  times,  the  antique  school  was  founded  again  by 
AVinkelmann,  continued  by  Herder,  and  represented  by  such  men 
as  8toUberg,  Voss,  and  Schiller.  The  latter  is  styled  the  German 
Homer.  He  generally  fails  in  bis  representation  of  women,  except 
w’lu;n  pourt raying  them  as  sutlering  aud  sorrowing.  The  eelebrated 
song  of  “  Die  (Hocke,”  rtuninds  us  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  in 
Homer.  Often  pa.ssages  from  Horace  are  also  recalled.  N(‘xt  we 
have  the  period  of  uaturalism,  prepared  by  Gcxdbe,  which  it  need 
not  be  said  was  carried  to  most  unreasonable  lengths  by  bis  follow  ers. 
'I'o  those  who  would  study  German  literature  in  its  connexion,  we 
would  commend  the  work  of  Air.  Cholevius,  as  a  useful  auxiliary. 
Ilcfore  leaving  this  subjtH?t,  we  may  as  well  give  a  passing  sentence  to 
three  other  historical  works:  Air.  Hausser’s  “German  History  from 


the  J)eath  of  Frederick  the  Great,”^  brings  down  the  record  to  the 
forunitioii  of  tlu*  German  Federation  in  1815.  The  volume  before 


us  (IV.)  Ci)mmence8  with  the  so-enlled  Wars  of  Liborntion  in 
lSi;i.  The  events  of  these  two  years  an*  fully  and  correctly  stattal. 
W  e  have  bv*eu  sj)eeially  interested  w  ith  the  f^xjwse  of  Kussiaii 
<liplomacy  and  deviios  which  it  atl’ords,  and  we  cordially  coininond 
it  to  attention.  Air.  Itcaimont’s  “Contributions  to  Italian 


History  are  iiiieri*sting  essays,  based  on  extensne  reading, 
but  vitiated  by  a  popish  bias,  which  continually  re-appears.  The 
two  volumes  before  us  contain  sketches — from  the  history  of  the 
most  celebrated  italiiiu  families— on  the  liteniture  of  the  nin(‘tccnth 


century — from  the  time  of  the  Jteformation — from  the  lives  of 
Italian  artists — ou  the  Great  Academv,  and  others  too  numerous 


’  Qoschifhtc*  d.  Frauxdsist'hcn  National-Litoratur.  Von  d.  UenainniUK‘t*  Liw  zu 
»Ut  Kovolution.  Von  Kduanl  Arnd.  l^inido.  Herlin  :  Dunckcr  u.  Huniblot. 
London:  Williams  ft  Nonrate. 

•  lieHohichte  tl.  Ueutachen  1‘oeaie  nach  ihren  Antiken  Elementen.  Von  C. 
Leo  Cholevin.  Theile.  Leip?.ijr  :  F.  .4.  Hrockhaus. 

•  DentHche  GenthichU'.  Vi*n  TihU  FritHirich  d.  (iroseen  bin  zur  Griiudung  d. 
DouUehen  Itaiuiet.  Voii  L.  HiiuiWHT.  4  Bnnde.  Herlin:  VN’iedmann.  1S.">7. 

**  Bt'itriige  zur  Italieuiacheu  GescUiehte.  Von  Alfred  Vi)n  Iteiiniont.  6  Hiinde. 
Herliu  :  lUHrLer.  1867. 
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to  mention.  ^Ip.  ^loininsen  8  Itoiniin  Ilistorv  ”**  lit*s  hi'tore  us  in 
second  edition,  and  from  its  ability  and  comj)rehensivem*ss  well 
de-servos  that  lionour. 

^  All  intermodiato  position  between  history,  ])roperlv  so  c.nlled,  and 
biography,  allbrds  those  correspondences  or  portniitnres  of  celebrated 
men,  of  which  so  many  now  appear  in  (irermany.  Among  them 
the  correspondence  between  Gentz  and  MiiHit**  deserves  the 
first  place, — two  rare  specimens  of  the  sueeess  of  jonnialists. 
Alullor  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1770.  In  ISOo,  he  hi*comcs  a 
Itoman  Catholic  in  \  ienna,  and  then  successive! v  leeturi's  there,  at 
presdeu,  and  at  Jlerlin.  In  1813,  he  is  a  state  otlieial,  and  follows, 
in  that  capacity,  the  Emperor  to  Paris.  We  find  him  next  as 
consul-general,  at  Leipsic,  and  as  the  editor  of  a  political  journal. 
He  died  in  1821),  leaving  behind  him  many  valuable  political  works. 
Gentz  was  born  at  Breslau  in  1701,  entered  the  Austrian  ser\’ice, 
and  wrote  the  protoiHils  at  all  the  great  European  congrt’sses  of  his 
time.  He  died  in  1S32.  fhe  eorrespondenct»  between  the  friends 
is  peculiarly  piquant.  It  not  only  lets  us  behind  the  scenes,  and 
describes  the  impression  made  upon  cotom  poraries  bypassing  events, 
but  giv’os  a  picture  of  their  private  life.  Alulh'i*  was  an  (mthusiastic 
Catholic;  Gentz  now  half  ])ersuaded,  then  almost  an  infidel  ; — both 
sufllciciitly  concerned  for  tho  prinripiuin  individnationis^  and  not 
scorning  to  enter  even  on  the  minutiiv  of  cookery.  On  the  whole, 
these  peeps  do  not  increase  our  admiration  either  of  that  ])criod  or 
of  its  loading  men.  It  is  somewhat  characteristic  to  notice  the  fear 
with  whicli  Gentz  contemplated  electricitv  and  thimderstonns. 
A  heroine  in  a  different  department  was  Rachel  L(‘vin  (by  birth 
a  Jewess),  whoso  literary  sway  Air.  8chmidt*  Weissenfels'^  describes 
in  such  glowiug  language.  Everybody  has  heard,  or  should  have 
heard,  of  the  saloon  of  Itiieliel,  where  in  Berlin  sin;  held  sway  over  tho 
literature  of  Germany — hiTself  the  great  female  “  Schdngoist”  of  the 
Fatherland.  8he  was  horn  in  June,  1771,  and  by  her  extraordinary 
coiivorsatiuiial  and epislulary  powers,  attracted  men  of  letters  around 
her.  Never,  perhaps,  ns  when  the  political  powtT  of  G«*pmany 
was  as  its  lowest  ebb,  diil  its  literature  fiourish  so  mnefi.  Rachel 
was  an  enthusiast.  8he  raved  about  Goethe,  whom,  to  use  her 
language,  she  adored.  On  meeting  him  she  was  almost  in  hysferies. 
8he  was  the  friend  of  Eichte,  Humboldt,  and  La  Motte  Fouque, 
that  German  knight  -  errant.  8he  “brought  out”  Heine,  kiu'w 
Klcist,  and  was  stirred  up  by  the  trenchant  language  of  Borne.  In 
short,  she  was  a  literary  centre.  Her  hand  and  heart  she  gave  to 
tho  well-known  Varnhagen  Ense.  Wo  cannot  say  that  wc  are 
charmed  by  her  rhapsodies,  either  in  lit(‘niture  or  religion.  But  no 
doubt  the  ringlettcd,  blue-eyed,  fairy-like  genius  of  the  saloon  was 


“  Rfimischo  Gcachiclite.  Von  Themlor  MoiniiiKen.  li  llitude.  2te  Aufl. 
Berlin  :  Weitlniann.  18r>7. 

Brief Nvechscl  zwichsen  Fried.  Gentz  u.  ad.  H.  Muller,  1800—1829.  Stutt¬ 
gart  :  Cotta.  1857.  t  •  • 

“  Bahel  v.ihre  Zeit.  Von  FMuunl  Schmidt- Welsacnfuls.  I.ci])7-!g:  Brockbaun. 
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ciitiVrfnt  from  the  j^paj^iDodioiilly  painted  portrait  of  Mr.  Soliinidt. 
At  anv  rate,  !»he  exereised  a  vast  intlueiKx* ;  aud  lioueV(*r,  fur  uiir 
own  taste,  we  vastly  prefer  a  Caroline  Perthes,  we  rt'adily  bow 
before  the  sway  of  the  departed.  To  complete  our  litorarv 
budij«^t.  we  may  mention  a  “  Collection  of  Selavonic  Fables,”  by  31  r. 
Wenzis:.'*  and  one  of  “  Lithuanian  Proverbs,  Knipmas,  and  Sones,” 
by  Mr.  S<*hleicher,‘* — both  interesting  and  instructive.  The  latter 
has  a  neat  musical  uppeiuli.v.  J>r.  Hermann  Felten  dedicates  a  little 
volume  of  very  well-done  poetical  translations  from  our  Fnpli.'h 
classics  (amoni;  them  some  of  Ibinis) to  four  well-known  litorarv 
friends  in  J.»o!ulon,  Kdinbur^h,  and  J)ublin. 

In  church  liistor}’  we  have  lirst  ami  fon most  the  seeoml  volume 
of  Hr.  NeandcFs  “  Historvof  Dogmas,  ’'*  of  winch  we  slwill  sav  the 
less,  that  we  expect  so  stjon  to  see  it  in  an  Fnglish  garb.  IT.c 
volume  before  us  is  mn;st  iiiterestiug  It  traces  tiie  history  of 
doixmas  durini^  the  Middle  Apes  and  after  the  Kcformatioii.  The 
history  is  divided  into  three  |>eri(Kis:  the  iirst  cxteiidinp  to 
(irciTorv  VIJ.,  or  tlie  commencement  of  s^diolastic  llucducy;  the 
second  embracing  the  first  stage  of  scholasticism  ;  and  the  third  its 
close,  down  to  and  after  the  Keforniation.  The  reader,  who  with  us 
may  have  felt  how  superficially  an«l  summarily  scholasticism  i>  di'- 
missed  in  general,  will  he  thankful  for  this  contribution  from  one 


wh<i  could  so  well  distinguish  and  briug  out  its  cliracieristie 
elements.  \ext  in  imp<>rtaiiee  are  the  three  volumes  of  Hr.  llcppe 
on  the  **  Ifogmatics  of  (ierman  l.Votcstanti.sm  in  tin*  .Sixteenth 
Century. The  standpoint  of  the  author  is  suiiiciciitly  dc.'Ci iht‘d 
hy  stating  that,  in  opposition  to  strict  Lutheranism  and  Calvini>m, 
he  H'gards  Melanctboii  as  the  only  genuine  n  preseiitative  of  Ih’o- 
lestantism.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows:  first,  the  ancient 
Prot(*stant  dogma,  held  in  c(»mmon  till  the  P(*acc  of  Aug.''burg,  is 


stated  ;  secondly,  it  is  corroborated  by  many  piu^sagcs  from  Pro- 
t(‘>tant  writers  ;  thirdly,  it  is  shown  how  this  dogma  was  sol  asidt* 
by  Lutheranism  on  th<‘  one  liand,  and  1k>w,  on  the  other,  it  dcvclo]'ed 
into  the  (Jermaii  reformed  tlogma,  and  ultimately  mergiul  iiito 
PefornitMl  theology  generally.  If  we  say  that  this  is  carried  out 
through  th(‘  whole  rangt*  of  dogmatics,  the  reader  will  gather  htuv 
much  information  is  coiupn*ssed  into  these  three  volumes  ;  oiily 


that  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  J^r.  Hcpp(‘  sets  himself  to  auvocate 
a  ci‘rtain  view.  The  first  dogmatic  work  of  the  Keformatiuii  wi  re 


3lclancth<)irs  Lc'ctures  on  the  Komans,” 


aftenvards  comprised  in  his 


.Malin'hcu.scht'rtz.  Doutsch  boarin’itet,  von  .Tosej'li  t'lizic- 
(’.  li,  lK>rrk.  1S."»7. 

**  l.it.iui.-jcho  Miifirohon.  Sprirhwortc.  Riit.^ol.  n.  Gr.^atnrn^'lt  u.  »ib»  r- 

Ti-^n  Ancni^t  Sohloirhor.  Weitn.ir  :  H.  IWthlaii.  18.'17. 

**  Kiurlirtche  Ueilichte,  ii^K?rsot2t,  von  Dr.  Hermaiin  Voltoii.  Aackcii.  J’*  n- 
ratlj  A  ls.')7. 

Dr.  A.  Ni‘ainl»‘r*s  ( 'Ijristlicfie  Docrmoncopoliichto.  Hor.wisj^ccrobt’n  von  l>r. 
J.L.  Jacobi.  2icr  Thcil.  IV/rliu  :  Wiecamlt  u.  <  Jriobon.  l''.>7. 

”  Dotrtnutik  «1.  De\itRcl>en  Pri*WRtJ4ntisiini8  iin  IGUu  Jahilmiulfit.  ^  on 
Dr.  H.  3  r.aiuU*.  (Jotba  :  K.  A.  Portbft*.  1S57. 
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**  Loci  Coniniunc^.  1  ht'se,  however,  wen'  onlv  meant  to  explain  the 
sense  of  Scripture,  ami  tivated  of  the  most  important  doi:r^nas:  such 
as  the  Fall,  Man’s  Inability,  the  Law,  the  (Lx'ipt*!,  (iraee.  Faith, 
•Tustitication.  hundamental  doi'triues.  such  as  the  I'niutv  and  the 
liK*arnatiou,  and  stateinents  about  the  Saeraments,  were  onlv  alluded 
to  in  passing.  But  the  controversy  with  Luitarians  and  Koinanists 
prominence  to  those  plants  which  appeared  in  the  edition 
ot  the  “  l.oci,”  of  15d.>,  and  still  more  in  that  of  let.'L  If  philo¬ 
sophy  \vas  formerly  ri'probated,  it  is  now  reinstated,  and  some  u^i‘ 
made  of  the  fatliers  atid  of  the  “consent  of  the  church.”  Still 
nothing  was  to  be  rt*ceived  as  doi»mas  but  what  contributed  to  pictv, 
edification,  and  confirmation;  and  doixmatics  were  to  be  “  an  edifviiii: 
tre.atisi*.”  We  catinot  mention  particularly  iiis  other  works,  of 
which  the  ntost  notable  was  ati  elaboration  of  ('rucii^er’s  work  ott 
the  “  Xicene  Symbol.”  A  simil.ar  spirit  breatlu'd  in  the  wrltin<;s  of 
his  contemporaries  and  immediate  success(»rs.  The  first  reallv  dog¬ 
matic  and  controversial  work  of  Brotestant ism  was  bv  Kobert 
Barnes,  chaplain  to  Henry  \  1 1 1.  (one  of  our  riiart\i*sL  puhlishcil  at 
\\  ittenber^  in  with  a  preface  bv  Bui;«‘nhaixen.  The  most 

important  reformers  after  M eland hi>n  were  BtxM»z.  tin*  Swabian 
divine,  and  Bucer,  who  was  quite  at  one  with  Melancthon,  only 
that  the  Lutheran  writers  rc»:t‘irde(i  tlu’oloijv  in  its  subjective  lii^ht. 
so  far  as  it  bore  on  the  individual,  while  Bucer.  who  was  a  (’alvini>t, 
viewed  it  objectively,  as  bearing  on  the  i^lory  of  (lod.  It  woidd 
require  too  much  space  to  follow  tlu'  two  chundies  in  their  separate 
develo])ment.  Reformed  theolo«^^y  adopted  the  analytii*.  Lutficran 
the  synthetic  methiKl.  (rradually  the  latter  separated  from  .Mclanc- 
ihon,  and  disowned  the  confession  of  lolO,  clinsjinij  to  the  so-called 
Schmalkald  articles  of  1587.  By-and-i>ye  the  Lutherans  condemned 
!^^elancthon,  until  (''hemnitz  made  this  a  criterion  of  orthodow  ; 
and  I! utter  even  doubted  his  ultimate  salvati»>n.  'I'hi*  Itctbrmctl 
C’hurch  of  (Tcrmany  was  founded  in  the  Balatiuate  in  loGl!.  Its 
expotient  is  the  I  leidelberii  catechism,  and  its  three  ^[rc.at  principles 
are  tlu*  irracious  covenant  of  (Lxl,  essential  uni<m  w  ith  Christ,  and  the 
perseverance  of  saints — the  latter  in  preference  to  Calvin’s  doetrim* 
of  predestination.  We  have  said  enough  to  inten*st  the  student  in 
Dr.  lleppe’s  work. 

A  mono:;raph  on  Clricli  /asius,”  by  IVofessor  Stin/iiu;,  ijf 
Basle.^'"'  is  probablv  more  curious  than  importatit.  /asius  was  a 
celebrated  lawver,  born  at  Constance  in  I  MB.  Early  cast  iqjon  the 
world,  since  his  j^raiidfather  had  otht‘rwise  disposed  of  his  L,Mods, 
cousideriutt  tliat  the  father  of  our  hero  would  lx*  unable  to  marry, 
as  be  wanted  the  fim^ers  of  the  left  hand,  our  Clrich  went  throULrh 
the  various  dcj^^R'cs  of  oHicial  life,  advancinj^,  with  his  popularity, 
from  a  protc  ss  urship  with  a  salary  of  forty-six  tlorins  a-ycar  to  one 
at  a  huTulri'd.  It  is  intorcstin<^  to  notice  how  this  celebrated  jurist 


**  ririch  Zasius :  Kin  ^>♦*it^l^r  /»ir  (iosohichtc  d.  K<*fhtH\visBoniw:h.'ift  irn 
Z.  italt<  r  «1.  Rfforniation.  V».n  Dr.  A.  Flintzing,  I'rof.  «i.  li.-clite /u  ItamU.  Itisi  l  ; 
Srhwrighausir. 
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vit‘\V(Ml  the  J^tbrmation.  Witli  liis  iVioiid  Enisiniis,  wliom  ho 
ihroiii^hoiit  Ibllowoil,  ho  lirst  approved  of  liUtluM*  and  thou  dr(*\v 
baek.  Still  the  majority  in  his  University  of  rreil)iir<y  W(‘n*  with 
llui  reformi*r;  and  Zasins  sadly  complains  that  his  lectures  oti 
canon  law  were  nearly  em|)ty.  Withal,  he  was  a  hearty  and  kind 
man,  wl»o  enjoyed  life,  and  in  his  sixtieth  year  married  a  second 
time,  and  became  the  father  ot‘  sevtm  children.  At  bis  tabh‘,  sneh 
nnm  as  Kck  and  Hlu'j^ins  (both  stiulcnts  at  Freibiir*; — the  latter 
boanlcd  with  Zasins)  nu‘t.  The  volume  atfords  curious  glances 
int(»  university  life.  At  his  protnotion,  an  JiL.l).  rode  in  state  to 
the  church,  where  be  sohmndy  received  book,  rin<x,  and  hat.  On 
the  wav  swt‘(‘t meats  were  distributed  amoii"  the  ])eople,  the  whole 
j)ai^(‘ant  I’ostin^jj  about  seventy  ilorins,  including];  the  usual  wind-up 
<»f  a  feast,  with  smoking  viands  and  liaisons  of  wine,  d'he  P('asants‘ 
War  in  ir>*J5  and  th(‘  takini'  of  Preibur^  decided  the  old  jurist  against 
liiithcr.  lie  died  November  2  tth,  lobo,  aged  seventy-four. 

Holland  has  this  time  contributi'd  two  historical  works:  the  ont‘, 
in  Dutch,  being  a  j)romising  monograph  on  “Zwingli,”  by  Dr. 
Titdder  the  otlh‘r,  in  excellent  (Jerman,  by  Air.  Land.’*^  The 
8ubjc<*t  of  Mr.  liand’s  tractate  is  dohn  of  Ephesus,  the  first  Syrian 
ecelesiastical  historian.  The  researches  of  the  author  are  based  on 
Canon  Cureton’s  “  Syriac  Edition  of  the  Works  of  John”  (Oxford, 
Isb:!).  In  live  sections,  the  gem'ral  circumstances  of  Syrian 
litcratnn*,  tlu*  historical  works  of  Syria,  the  biography  of  John, 
his  method,  and  the  sketch  of  bis  history,  are  traced.  John  was 
born  in  the  beginning  of  the  lifth  century,  and  long  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  Kastern  Court.  He  distinguished  himself  bv  converting 
tlu*  lieatlu*!!  in  Asia,  of  whom  70,000  are  said  to  have  been  baptiz(‘d 
by  ills  means,  d'hus  succi'sslul,  lui  was  employed  in  similar  work 
at  Cinislantinople.  lb*  seems  to  have  proceeded  ri  et  armis,  iu\\o- 
<*ating  that  i\fractt>ry  lu'atlu'iis  shoubl  be  thrown  to  the  wild 
bt‘a>ts.  A  ppari'iii  ly,  somi*  magistrates  also — and  they  the  only  honi‘st 
ollicials  in  the  city — Icll  victims.  Hut  soon  John  becanu*  Alono- 
phvsitc,  and  in  turn  expt'ricnced  ])ersccution.  Irrespective  of  his 
peculiar  views,  his  history  is  valuable.  Mr.  Land  has  jiroduced  an 
<‘\celh‘nt  tr(‘atist*,  and  aptly  iledicated  it  to  his  celebrated  teacher. 
Professor  Juynboll,  of  Leyden.  Lastly,  on  this  branch,  we  have  to 
noi.ee  the  completion  of  the  late  Dr.  Ciescler’s  “Church  Jlistory,” 
under  the  edilorshij)  of  Dr.  Kedi'penning and  a  lirst  volunu*  on 
t  in*  “  Hi.'itorv  of  .ludaism  and  its  Sects,”  liy  Dr.  Jost.'*'*  The  section 
oi'  (licseh*r  bt'fore  us  extends  from  1(518  to  IS  11,  and  bears  the  same 
marks  «)f  thoroughness  and  excellencv  as  the  other  volumes.  Dr. 


^  Huliirioh  Zwinpli  Korkhervoriner  door  .1.  Tichler,  Theol.  Doct.,  I ’red.  l>e 
L«'vd»’n.  Mft  twee  I’luton,  LsU*  Hell.  Utrecht:  Keniiiiek  .a  Zoon.  1S."»7. 

.Ioh;innt‘5*.  Risehof  von  Kphesos,  <1.  er.ste  Syrische  Kirchenhistoriker,  Kin* 
leitende  Sttnlien,  von.  .T,  1*.  N.  Land.  Lt*yden  :  K.  .1.  Rrill.  Ibod. 

Lehrhneli  d.  Kirehenc:t‘sehiehte.  Vt*n  Dr.  .1.  C.  L.  Gieseler.  Herausgeget)en 
von  Dr.  K.  R.  Kedepenning.  4ter  Rand.  Ronn  :  Marcus.  1857. 

’’  Ge«?v:liichte  d.  dudentlianis  u.  Seiner  Secten.  You  Dr.  J.  M.  Jo.st.  Erste 
At»theiluug.  Leipzig:  DdrtUing  u.  Fraiike.  1857. 
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Jost  is  a  well-known  Jewish  historian,  whose  lionestv  ami  straight¬ 
forwardness  lavourably  distinguish  him,  1 1  is  volume  extt'iida  to 
the  destruction  ot  the  tem[)le  under  J'itus,  AVe  havt*  been  impressi*il 
with  his  emphatic  disavowal  of  the  crucillxion,  which  he  ascribes  to 
a  wicked  and  laiiatical  section  of  the  Saulu'drim.  lie  also  t'xprcssea 
his  hclicl  ill  the  liistorical  reality  ot  mi'st  ot  the  Testament 

history.  Students  ot  Jewish  hisloiy  will  iiiid  the  book  well  ih'serving. 
their  attention,  though  with  us,  they  wouhl,  perhaps,  wish  to  see  it 
a  little  more  extended. 

Not  exactly  historical,  hut  allied  to  it,  are  certain  works  on  India  and 
T]gyj)t  hidore  us.  JV)  the  lirst  class  hidongs  Air.  l\0(*ppen’s  ‘‘  Iveligion 
ot  liuddha.’  1  lie  author  lirst  triads  of  the  development  in  indi.a 
jirevious  to  Ihuhihism,  ol  the  origin  of  castes,  v^c.,  thmi  of  the  lifo 
of  lluddha,  and,  lastly,  of  Buddhism  as  a  system,  of  its  monks  and 
priests,  of  its  laity  and  morals,  ol’  its  worship  and  contemplation. 
We  have  already  stated  that,  like  the  jihilosopliy  of  Schoppenhaucr, 
it  springs  from  a  deep  disgust  of  the  world,  engendereil  in  those 
thinking  minds  who  liad  not  found  rest  in  Christ.  According  to  the 
Vedanta,  only  Brahma,  i.e.,  ])ure  being,  really  e.mAv  .*  all  the  world 
doi‘s  not  exist,  save  in  appearance,  and  is  unreality.  Bverything, 
therefore,  which  .ajipears  is  destined  and  intended  to  r<‘turn  into 
l^rahma,  and  this  constituti's  its  salvation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Sankhja  denies  Brahma,  and  makes  matti'rand  individual  souls  to  be 
the  sole  reality.  Buddhism  goes  a  sti  p  further,  and  denies  not  only 
the  creative  Jh’ahma,  but  also  eti'rnal  matter  or  nature.  It  is  an 
atheism,  without  Clod  and  without  nature,  in  which  the ‘‘ m 
occupies  the  place  of  Brahma  and  of  eternal  nature.  The 
world  arisi'S  from  this  I'lnjitiness,  and  everything  is  (‘injity.  INerv- 
thing  that  is,  or  ap[)cars  to  he,  is  nothing,  arose  from  nothing,  and 
shall  become  nothing.  J'lds  vast  moral  .sce])ticism  which,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  pride  of  the  Brahmins,  leads  to  a  complete  levelling 
of  all,  is,  however,  not  consistent  throughout,  as  it,  for  cxam])le, 
admits  tlie  migration  of  souls,  I've.  J'hi*  highest  aim  of  tho 
.Buddhist  is  to  seek  annihilation.  This  is  not  necessarily  attained  at 
death,  on  account  of  the  migration  of  souls,  but  by  the  extinction  of 
all  desires  .and  attachment  to  being,  'the  four  great  truths  which 
Buddha  preached  near  Benares,  are  thus  formulated:  Pain^  the 
orufin  of  pain^  (hr  anviliiUttion  of  pain,  and  fhe  way  in  vhich  Hiit 
(inuihilalion  is  to  hr  attained.  However  grateful  we  feel  to  Mr. 
Koeppen  for  his  able  contribution,  we  must  express  our  diviiled 
protest  against  the  unwarrantable  and  frivolous  manner  in  which 
("hristianitv  is  ranked  along  with  the  religions  of  error.  Brom 
the  f('rtile*|)en  of  Dr.  ridemann  w(‘  have  tl>rec  works  on  lygypt. 
The  first  of  these  is  entitled  “1'hree  Days  in  Memphis.”^  The 


2*  Die  Itelijrlon  r.irMlua  ii.  Hire  Kntstelimig.  Von  C.  Fr.  Koeppon.  Iterlin: 
Schneider.  I.ondcin:  Willinin^  &  Norgate.  IS^m. 

Drei  Tage  in  Mi-niphiB.  Kin  r.citrag  zur  Kenntnisfl  <l.  Volka  n.  F-wnilien- 
lebon.'^  d.  niton  .Egyptir.  Von  Dr.  Max  Uiileinanii.  <jl()ttingen  ;  Vandenhock  u. 
Knpricht. 
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author  wanders  in  spirit,  niulor  tlie  j^uidanee  of  the  pod  Horns, 
tliroiiph  the  nneiiuit  Epy])tian  capital ;  and  in  the  parb  of  an 
int(*restinp  story,  describes  family  and  ])opidar  life.  The  second  and 
third  treatises  form  the  two  first  vidiimes  of  a  C()m])rehensive  manual 
0!i  Egyptian  antitpiities.  Vol.  1.  is  a  History  of  Egyptian  Studies.”*'^ 
Probably  many  of  our  readers  know  that  two  systems  divide  the 
J(‘arned  world  on  the  sid)jeet  of  hieroplyplnes.  The  om',  that  of 
C’hampjdllon,  rt'pards  the  hieroplyphies  as  symbols  of  the 

othor.  that  of  S(*ytrarth,  as  phoiulic  .symhol'f.  Even  the  follow(‘rs 
of  (Miampollion  allow  that  ])roj)er  names  were  written  with  ])hon(‘tic 
hitu’oplyphies  ;  and  both  n'ason  and  e.vp(‘rienee  st  ern  to  point  towards 
the  aserndauey  t)f  tliC  views  of  ^Seyllarth.  Dr.  riilemann  has 
further  applital  and  developed  this  systtnn,  and  ranks  hiph  as  an 
Epyptian  scholar.  In  another  volume  the  same  author  pives  us  tho 
‘‘  A rch.Tolopy  of  Epypt,”'*^  in  a  manner  (apially  comprehensive  and 
thorouph.  \Ve  could  wish  to  s(‘e  this  volunu*  translated  into  laiplish. 
While  on  the  subj(*ct  of  ancient  lanpuapes,  we  may  mention  that 
Mr.  Stier**'  has  just  supplied  a  lonp-ftdt  desideratum,  in  pivinp  us  a 
“  Hebrew  \’ocabulary  for  the  Esc  (d*  Schools.”  'riie  part  before  us 
arranpes  tlu‘  vc'rbs,  pivinp  a  lull  iud(‘x  of  them.  (M‘  a  kindia'd 
naluia'  is  Dr.  Eriedlamh'r’s  Hebrew  Si*hol:e,”'^ — a  useful  adjunct  for 
teachinp  Hebnnv  to  younp  peoj)le.  The  Oriental  scholar  will  be 
ifitei*e>ted  in  tin'  appearama*  of  Kabbl  dehinhi  M(*n  Karidsh’s 
“  Hebix'w  Episth'  on  the  Esi'  of  the  'farpum,”  with  an  abb'  Ih'bn'w 
biopraj)hv,  by  Mr.  ( Johllx  rp.'*'’  Of  (iivi'k  prammars  W('  have?  a 
l4atin  (daboration  of  WiiuT’s  “  New  Testament  Oramniar,”  by  no 
less  a  person  tliau  Air.  Inaden,’^*  an  honorary  chamberlain  of  Pio 
Xono,  and  ])rofessor  at  Louvain.  I'he  work  is  mainly  a  re])roductiou 
of  tin*  (i«*rman,  with  a  tew  omissions  and  additions.  In  the  first 
slu‘t‘ls  the  aec(‘nts  art*  omitt(*d;  and  wt*  must  rest  salisfit'tl  with  tho 
author's  assurance,  to  tin*  etfect  that  the  reason  of  this  is  not 
important  to  the  readt'i*. 

In  e\i'p(*tics,  tin*  tirst  ])laee  is  due  to  the  eontinnafioti  of  the  late 
Dr.  Drechsler's  “  C\nnnn*ntary  on  Isaiah,”  by  Drs.  l)t*litzsch  and 
Hahn.*'*  AVt*  may  (*onpr;it nlate  tin*  theolopical  world  that  this 
prt'at  work  is  at  last  finishetl.  In  the  part  before  us.  Dr.  Hahn 
ct'inmt'nts  on  chap.  \1.  tt>  the  end  :  diyidinp  these  prophecies  into 

*  ^  I  l.-iinllMich  d.  <  ,l'py]»ti>clu‘ii  \lt»’rtlmin>knn<Io.  1  'I’lieil — (Jes- 

.Kpyptoloj^'u*.  Von  I)r.  Max  riiltMiiami.  la‘i|>/.ig;  Wipand.  IsaT. 

.Kjrvpti'olio  Aroliiiologio.  Von  lU-.  Max  riiloinann.  Loipy.ig  :  Wigand. 

’**  llrhniisolios  Voi'atailarinni  ztjin  Solndget'rainh.  Zusannncngo.stellt  von  tJ. 
St  ior.  I.fii./ii;;  1',.  (J.  'rtMilun'r.  ls.*»r. 

.Sohol.o  llrhrairir  Mitioivs.  I'ur.ivit  l^r.  C.  I'ritalliindor.  Fii.so.  1. 
l'<  rlin  •  Spr'iT'gtM-. 

‘'®  U.  .Iilnida  I'rn  Karoi.<li  .  l'|*i;^to|a  (tr  Stinlii  T.'irgnni  I’tilitatr.  Kdidornnt 
.V  ,I  li.  U.ugi'srt  1>.  n.  (iold^'t'i^.  Paris;  Ihi|>nit.  iSaT. 

•“  <  ir:.mniati»^a  ( iraa'ilatis  Novi  TostanuMiti,  qnaiii  ad  tJ.  Wineri  ejnsdein 
nrcinnrnti  lii'rnni.  I'onipo.suit  ,1.  'Pin  ImvIoii.  Louvain:  Kontyn.  I''a7. 

^  I  *«'r  Pro^iiu  t  I'elK  rsot  zt  u.  orkliirt  von  Mr.  M.  I  Mvcli.'^lor.  X.ach  d. 

TimL*  I  U't'oh'lor  tort i;o>rtzt  \i.  vollondet  von  I)r.  F.  l^*lit/?ch  u.  I^r.  llaliii. 
3  Tlu'ilo.  1>«  rlin  •  Sohl.iw  itz.  l'^r»7. 
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tln’i‘0  tiiiu'si  niiu'  juldivsses,  earh  consist  iui^  i\^ri\\\\  ot'tlnvo  limos  llnvo. 

adds  a  low  (‘oiK’ludiii*;  n'lnarks,  in  wliirh  lu*  tuvasioiiallv  dis- 
sinits  Iroiii  llalui.  I)(‘llt7.s(.di  illvitU's  ihi*  proplu'idt's  in  tin'  following 
inaniu'r  :  1.  (diaps.  i.  to  vi.,  Tlio  1  lardcniiiL; ;  (’haps.  vii.  to  xii., 
lniinanin‘1  ;  C'ha|)s.  \iii.  to  xxiii.,  ,lndi;nn*nt  and  Salvation  of  the 
3loatiu*n;  1.  ('ha])s.  xxiv.  to  xxvii.,  d'lu'  di'in'ral  dudij;im‘nt  ol  the 
A\  orld  ;  5.  (’haj)s.  xxviii.  to  xxxiii.,  d'ln'  Api^staev  t)!’  Aslnir  and 
its  eonscMpK'iu'i's  ;  5.  (.'haps,  xxxiv.  and  xwv.,  'riie  .Indi^inent  of  the 
A\  orhl  ;  7.  ("hap.  xxxvi.  to  xxxix.,  'Plu'  I'all  of  Ashiir.  'I'hen  in  the 
following  three  seelions :  1.  (’haps.  xl.  to  xlviii.,  Deliveranee  of 
Israel  from  liahylon  and  Di'strnetion  oi’  Idols;  *J.  (’haj)s.  xlix.  to 
Ivii.,  I’he  llmniliation  and  I'Aallation  of  Christ  —  Israi'l  fullils  its 
(Ireat  (’ailing  for  the  World;  .‘i.  (’ha|)s.  Iviii.  to  Iwi.,  Clim:»\, 
showing  tlu'  I'uturi' ( ilorv.  I'lie  eoinimnitary  is  thorv)ni,ddy  orthodox, 
and  as  ahh'  as  we  ^\<mld  I'xpc'ct  from  tlmse  wlio  had  written  it. 
'I'he  only  other  commentary  which  wc*  shall  notiei',  is  th:it  on  “  ICsther,” 
by  J)r.  Xickes,  a  Ih'iu'dietino  monk,  at  Ivomt'.'*’  \  Ilihlieal  com- 
inentary  hy  a  monk,  writtt'n  at  lunm',  dt'dieatt'd  to  tin*  Cardinal, 
Chief  of  tin'  ('ongia'gat ion  of  tlu*  Indt'x,  and  printt'd  hy  (In*  l*ropa- 
ganda — will  the  la'ader  expc'ct  a  religiims  or  a  sei(*ntitie  work  r  We 
assure  him  he  will  tind  neitlu'r.  .A  wordy  and  unmeaning  eongi'ries 
of  dissertations,  pedantic,  lahoured,  and  ti’illing. 

On  tin*  suhjeet  of  theoh’gy,  propt'rly  so  ealh'd,  wi*  have  a  new 
edition,  by  Dr.  Ivrabbinger,  of  St.  Amhros(*’s  hook  on  tin*  Duly  of 
the  Ch'i’i^y,’’'*^ — an  exeelh'ut  ediliim,  furnished  with  good  annota¬ 
tions,  which  form  tin*  larg(*r  poll  ion  of  tin*  volnnu*.  Similarly  \\v  have 
a  treatise,  bv  Di*.  Lisco,^'’  on  tlu^  “  Dogmatics  oi’  the  well-known 
^J'lu'ologia  (iermanica,”  followi'd  by  a  bi-ief  but  good  sketeb  of  tin* 
“  History  of  .Myslieistn  to  the  time  of  Lutln'r.”  A  neat  and  nsetui 
work  this.  Dr.  Leehler  writes  a  hot»k  on  tin*  “  Xt‘W  Tc'stament  Doc¬ 
trine  of  tlu*  Alinistry,  with  sp(*cial  reference  to  lh(*  j»n‘sent  I’olitieal 
State*  of  the  liutlu‘ran  ( ’hureh.”'*’  'I’lie  aul  hor  t  re  ats,  tirst,  of  the 
ills! itut ie)n  of  the*  kingelom  ol‘  (,lod  ;  lU'xt,  ed’  that  of  the  ministry; 
then,  e»f  it s  various  (h'gvee's  in  aposte>lie  and  in  onrdaes;  lastly,  ot  the) 
epialiticatiems  tbi*  it,  ed*  ordination,  and  e)f  cle*rie*al  elniies.  'flu*  liook 
coidains  much  that  is  valuable,  but  is  tearfully  Imtheran  and 
prie'stlv.  d'ho  \\rite*r  ]>elii‘Ve*s  in  the*  supre'maey  ed’  INder,  that 
ordination  is  a  saea-ame'nt,  that  the  Hedy  Spirit  is  givem  in  it,  that 
the*  ])riest  ele)e‘s  e)iruMally  e*ommunie*ate*  blejssings  anel  what  ne>t. 
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Lastlv,  Pastor  Elmiauu  collects  and  reprints  (l^kinger’s  “  Sermons.’ 

It  is*  well  known  that  this  celebrated  Wurteinbur<i;  divine  was  a 
Theosophic  ^lystic,  distinguished  not  only  lor  his  laithfulness  and 
popularity,  but  lor  introducing  the  knowledge  ot‘  Swedenborgianism 
into  (ieniiany,  aiul  doing  stout  battle  against  Seinmler.  We  have 
no  doubt  this  divine  was  useful  in  his  time,  but  we  cannot  see  what 
good  purpose  the  rep\iblieation  of  his  sermons  can  serve.  Jn  these 
cireumstanees,  generally,  the  husks  are  taken,  and  the  kernel  is  h‘ft. 

AVe  would  fain  not  part  on  theological,  but  on  secular  ground. 
]las  the  rt'ader  ever  heard  of  ('as[)ar  Jlauser  whom  Professor 
Ivsehrielh,  of  (\)pe;ihageu,  introduces  once  more,  first  to  a  Danish, 
and  tlien  to  a  (Jerman  audience  It  will  be  remembered  that  one 
day  in  1S2S,  an  apparently  idiotic  lad  was  found  in  the  streets  of 
Xuremburg,  who,  from  the  mystery  that  hung  over  his  parentage, 
and  his  imperfect  mental  develo[)ment  soon  attracted  attention. 
Police  ollicials  questioned  him  in  due  form,  ])rofessors  examined 
him,  a  royal  commission  was  apj)ointed  to  investigate  his  history, 
and  last  though  not  least.  Lord  Stanhope  adojitcd  him.  fho 
excitement  of  the  people  reached  its  climax,  when  it  was  cireulat(‘d 
that  his  life  was  attempted.  Armed  soldiers  now  guarded  him 
day  and  night,  lie  was  declaim'd  to  be  a  sou  of  Xajioleon,  or  at 
least  some  unknown  and  ill-used  prince.  At  last  he  actually  fell, 
whether  by  his  own  hand  or  another’s,  it  was  never  ascertained. 
Since  then,  opinions  have  been  pretty  unanimous  in  represent ing  him 
as  a  half-witted  boy,  ])urposely  ex[)osed  bv  unfei'ling  parents.  The 
whole  story  wi'll  exhibit t*d  the  want  of  practical  sense  among  our 
(i(‘rmau  frimuls,  and  this  somewhat  tedious  book  is  none  less  a 
eonlirmat itni  of  it.  We  closi*  the  year’s  nwiew' by  mentioning  that 
(iregon)vius  has  attempted  to  show  that  Goethe’s  “  \Vilh(‘lm  Mthster” 
contains  the  gt'rm  of  all  socialistic  ehMiients.'^  I’or  ourselv(*s,  whal- 
t‘ver  wt‘  tlmught  of  the  ability,  we  never  admired  the  tmidency  of 
the  book,  d’o  the  ri'adiT  who  wishes  to  peruse  an  able  and  wcll-iione 
resumr  of  present  events  and  persons,  wo  cordially  n'commend 
Prt>khaus’s  “  Suj)plement  to  the  Gonversations-Jicxicon,”*^*  of  which 
seven  other  numbers  lie  on  our  stuilv  table. 


I)os  Wurtomt'oixisohoii  I’nilaton  F.  C.  .'siiiniiitliclio  rnMligton, 

7.uni  iMston  Malo  vollst.iiuli^  Von  K.  Ch.  K.  Khiuami.  Itoiitliiigon  : 

n.  Uarr.  j  Itiiulo.  IS.'iT. 

rnvorstaiul  ii.  .si-litolUo  I'rzli'hun".  Vior  poj'ulaiv  Vorlosaiigen  iihor 
K.u'jpar  itausor.  Von  Dr.  1>.  F.  F..schiulit,  rrolo.-5.-;ur  zii  Kupcnhagen.  In'iliii  : 
D*okor.  Is.aT. 

(J'U'tlif’.s  W’ilhohn  .Moi'.tor  in  soinon  S'lcialistisclion  Fleinonten  cntwiekolt. 
^  on  I'lMil.  tiivgorovins.  Scliwah.  Hallo:  Fisolihahor.  IS.’*;"). 

I  iiHon'  Zoit.  .I.ihrbiu'li  zma  Conveivitious  -  Lexicon.  Jloit  II. — VIII. 
Leipzig  :  Fivckhans.  I<j7. 
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Ihaiisii  Land  Birds.  Vp.  2^2.  Loudon:  ILdigions  Tmot  Society.  ISf)?. 

A\  E  linvo  not  stu'ii  tiny  book  bi'loiioiu^  to  oi'ik'I'jjI  hti'riit iiiv  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  ludi«^ious  1  raet  Society,  wliicli  lias  ^ivi'ii  us  so  uuieb 
jib'asure  as  tlie  voluuu'  bi'tore  us,  and  we  reciumneud  it  most  cor¬ 
dially  to  our  juvenile  reatlers.  d’lu*  compib’r  is  (‘vidi'iitlv  not  only 
well  acijuaifiti'd  with  the  best  woi*ks  on  the  subject,  but  is  bimselt*  an 
observi'r  ol  that  iutt*rest inuj  class  of  the  animal  en'rdion  which  ho 
describes,  d'ho  book  abounds  with  curious  and  eutertaiuiui;  anec¬ 
dotes.  The  en^M-avini^s  arc'  e.xtn'mcly  well  c'xecutc'd  ;  tin'  attitudes 
ot  the  birds  are  most  true  to  nature';  and  wc'  cannot  bestow  hitzher 
praise  than  to  sav,  that  on  lookiiii'  at  tlu'in,  wc'  tlnmoht  tlu'in 
scarcely  interior  to  tlu^  workmanship  of  Thom.as  Ih'wick,  in  that 
chosen  companion  of  our  boyhood,  his  ‘‘  British  Birds.” 

Laik^ck  and  Live:  a  Story.  Ity  tlio  Antlior  of  ‘‘ iUenham.”  London;  Wm. 
Freeman.  lSo7. 

Tiif.  author  of  ‘‘  Blenham  ”  has  siicc'eedc'd  in  wc'aviinj;  a  second  stoiy 
no  less  iiitc'restinix  than  tlu'  first,  'fin'  mysti*ry  of  the'  plot  in 
“Labour  and  liive”  is  well  snstaiiic'd  to  the'  last,  w hilst,  tin*  <'ha- 
raeters  are  vividly  and  naturally  di*awn.  M'he  t^hiomy  and  rc'sc'rved 
s])irit  of  Mr.  Ileathcc^te,  lempc'rc'd  by  his  lurkiuL;  aircction  for  his 
son  and  (h'voted  attachnn'iit  to  the  mc'inory  of  tin'  jiast ;  tin'  inno¬ 
cent  wildness  of  tin*  “(1iihl  of  Solitude':”  .\unt  Dcborali,  the 
cheerful  yet  the  sullc'rinu^ ;  tin*  subdued  Mrs.  .Norton;  tin'  ;;ay 
yoiinjj;  tblk  who  t^ivt'  the'  tone  and  brii^htness  to  this  picture  of  life', 
anel  feu*  whom  the  dt'mnfotH nt  is  arraiiu:e'el  ami  broue^ht  about — all 
eh'verlv  pourtrave'd  —  shenv  that  .Mr.  Lllieitt  is  maste'r  ed  semn^  ot  the 
best  ('le'iiu'iits  of  steirv-te'lliii;^.  1dn'  prc'sc'ut  tale*  is  lu'allhy  in  its 
tone,  and  points  manv  a  iiniral  which  the'  worhl  wemhl  eh)  we'll  to  h'arii. 
Throu^he)nt  the*  narrative'  tln're'  runs  a  harmh'ss  ciirre'ut  of  satire', 
whic'h  Ljives  an  ai^re'e'abh'  /.c'st  te)  the'  ceniversal  neiis,  anel  is  iii  ^nnnl 
k('e'j)ini^  with  the  character  ol  tlnise'  who  use  this  ^e'licrally  dangc'njus 
weapon. 

ItKCtU.I.l'rTIONS  OF  tVi-^rr.RN  Tixas:  I  )('scil|>t  ivo  and  Xarralivi'  (indudinj^ 
an  tndiaii  c'anijiaign).  l»y  Two  <'l  tlu*  I  .  *S.  3l<>unt<al  Killi's.  London  ; 
i'a."!!  &  Co.  is 7)7. 

drills  is  the'  narrative'  ed  twee  voumjj  me'n  who  se'rvcel  in*arly  tour 
years  in  the  U.  S.  Alemiite'd  Billcs,  aoainst  Inc  trontie-r  Indians  ot 
d\*xas,  anel  who  found  ujnni  the'ir  rctni'ii  to  the*ir  native*  c'enintry  a 
third  pe'i’soii  rc'aelv  te)  clothe*  the'ir  aelve'iitnres  anel  e*x j)crn*ne*e*  in 
appre)priate  lanonai^n*,  ami  oite*  lln'in  a  form  ami  aeblre.-'S  lltte'el  feu* 
])ublic  jiresentat ietii.  Tin*  me»st  intere'.>lino  jiortieuis  ot  tin*  work  are* 
those  deveite'el  to  a  description  ed*  tin*  climate*  and  .'•e-ein'ry,  natural 
productions,  zoologv,  anel  inhal'ilanls  ol  this  wiKl  and  bcautitul. 
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thoui^li  comparatively  liille  known  country.  It  is  now  several  years 
sim-e  Texas  was  rt'garded  us  a  I’avourable  region  lor  emigration  ;  yet 
there  an*  still  livinu:  many  tamili(‘s  who  me  the  hour  when  lluw  were 
first  tempted  to  (piit  lai^land  for  that  ])ro(luctivt*  and  ill-n‘<;ulated 
state*.  Sot  onlv  is  the  Indian  hostile  to  the  liew  st‘ttlers;  the 
<lani;«*rous  insects  of  ev(*ry  kind  which  swarm  in  this  deleelahle 
climate*  war  against  his  peae*e‘,  and  make*  it  anythinjj;  hut  a  d(*sirahle 
ahidint![-plae*e.  Of  course*,  as  the*  hand  e)f  man  cultivate's  the  soil, 
and  uproots  the*  mighty  fore*sts  that  ahound  there,  anel  elrains  the 
he*avv  swamps  that  hree'el  the  noxious  vermin  anel  create  elise*ase, 
the*se  elisa<lvanlai^es  will  i^radually  vanish;  and  then,  prohahly,  no 
e*i)untrv  will  he*  hette*r  adapte'd  for  eolonizat ie)n,  or  rt*pay  more  pro- 
lilieally  the  can*  anel  the  toil  of  the  hushandman.  AVe  e-annot  e'liter 
into  a  eh*si*riplion  e»l  the  aelve*nture*s  e)f  the  two  hreithers.  'J'ho 
n‘ad(*r  will  fmd,  howe*ve*r,  mue*h  that  is  amusing  and  instructive  in 
“  Ki*e*ollections  e)f  Western 'IVxas.” 


A  Ki'.y  to  Tin:  AnriTiaiATioN  of  och  1>aify  Food;  CoinpikMl  from  tlic  lAidoiico 
Koi'ore  tilt*  (’omiiiittoe  of  tlu*  House  tif  Coinimms  in  tlio  years 
l*»y  William  lialtoii.  Lomlon  :  Marlluirougli  &.  Co.  lSr>7. 

'Piiosi:  wlio  have  not  had  the  etpporl  unity  or  le*isure  to  run  thnuiLi:!! 
the*  minute*s  e>f  e*videne*e  puhlislu'd  hy  the  e*e)mmittee*  appe)inte*el  hy  the 
House*  eif  Oommons  to  investigate*  the  e|ue*stie)n  of  the^  aelultoratieui 
of  tooel,  will  find  -Mr.  Dalton’s  book  a  conv(*nient  and  usetul  com- 
pe*nelium.  Adulterat itui,”  says  J)r.  -\rthur  Hill  llassall,  I  line! 
tt)  pn*vail  in  nearly  all  artich*s  that  it  will  ])ay  to  adult e‘rate.”  And 
what  arlieh's,  we*  may  ve*ntuiv  to  ask,  that  ceinstitute*  a  substance  fe»r 
foenl,  will  not  pay  for  adulteration.'  A  cheap  substitute*,  we  believe, 
may  he  found  for  e*ve*ry thing  that  we  eat  eu*  elrink.  It  is  the*  bane  eif 
soeioty  that  we  live*  in  a  state*  so  ele‘penele*nt  upon  the  honesty 
and  caprice*  eif  unscrupulous  j)e*rse)ns ;  anel  when  we  read  the  ae*<'Ounts 
eil  the*  manne*r  in  whie-h  eiiir  nuisl  esse'iitial  fooel  is  corrnpte*el,  we 
might  with  re*ason  exclaim,  ’fiu‘re  is  eleath  in  the  pot.”  However, 
wt*  have  the*  consolation  that  if  there*  are  te)  he  found  ])ersons  who 
w  ilfully  aelulterate*  emr  tood,  the're  are:  also  scie*ntili(*  chomists  w’ho 
can  de*le*e*t  the  frauel,  and  thus,  in  a  me*asure*,  protect  society. 

Se'Kirri'Ki:  Srrmrs;  or,  l'\jiosit<>ry  lo'inlingH  in  the  OKI  'l\‘st:iment.  With  an 
Ain>f‘ntlix.  J’.y  Ih  v.  (5,  S.  I  Uow,  -M.-V. 

'flits  vt>lume*  is  ve*ry  similar  to  the  pre*e*eding — similar  in  its  e)hje*e*t, 
and  not  unlike*  in  its  e'xccutieui.  Iheth  for  its  inatte*r  and  tone,  we 
e*an  e*orelially  recommeiul  it  to  all  reaelers  who  take  interest  in  such 
suhjee'ts. 


Ai'ni.riiK  MoxoiVs  KMir.wn.i.  to  nis  Kiiir.xns  and  thf.  Cni'iuii.  Translati’d 
lr»>m  iho  t'ronrh.  l.on«l<>n  :  .las.  Ni.'lK't  A  C<>,  IS-'iT. 

\\  ui:\'  wehave^aid  that  this  fare*we*ll  ceuisists  t»f  a  series  e^f  adelresse*s 
eleliN e'rt*el  hy  the  illustrious  l■'re*n(*h  pre'aclu'r,  during  the*  last  six 
months  ot  his  lite*.  to  frie*iuls  standing  arounel  his  heel-side*,  we  shall 
ha\e  ^aiel  enough  to  excite*  the*  ele'e*pest  interest  in  the  hook.  Freun 


lunr.i'  Noricii'^. 


T)!)! 

the  profnoo  wo  nratlior  tlinl  M.  Monod  “resolved  to  pnrlnke  of  tlu' 
Lonl’s  Su|)jU'r  evt'rv  Suiulny,  and  to  admit  a  tew  iVit'iids  to  partake 
()1  it  with  him.’  Siieli  was  tlu'  origin  and  llu'  »)eeasioM  of  these* 
adeln'ssi's.  ddiey  —  Iwenty-llvi*  in  all  — t'mhraee  a  wide  raiii^e 
ot*  suh'n'ets,  tilt*  eoiielrniini;  (»ne  of  which  is  ‘‘(Jml  is  love.”  What 
could  have  Ix'eu  more*  appropriate*  than  this  la>t  te.st  imouv  e)t’  the* 
elyiui^  se‘r\aiit  ot  (Jodr  Kiedu'st  (’hristian  sentiment,  tin*  most 
pnd'ound  submission,  and  the*  mo>t  e*.\alted  laith,  are*  hh'udedwith 
the  eh'e'pest  teudt‘ruess  and  te(‘lini::^,  throni^dmnt  the'se  elise'onrses, 
indicatin';  a  mind  that  was  ‘‘ me(‘le*ned  Ihr  the*  iidn-ritanee*  eel*  the* 
saints  in  li'jjht.  ’  A\  trust  that  man\’  wdl  ele'ri\e*  e’emsolat ie»n  I’renn 
the*  last  w'oi’els  e)f  Adolphe*  Memexl,  who  “  he'ini;  ele*ael,  Ne't  spe'ake'th.” 
Ol  the  ti’anslatiem  we*  e*anm)t  say  anythin^,  as  we*  have*  ne»t  hael  an 
e)ppe)rt  unity  e»f  e*ennparini;  it  with  the?  oi’i^inal. 

Seen  IS  Lii'r:  Ski'tt  lio.s  an«l  1*\  I  )i»ul>le'- V*iu.  liOiiih'ii  ;  Saiiui*']  l^viv 

.M  Axv  pi'i-sems  will  pni’e'hase  this  hook  thr  the*  sake*  e»l‘  the*  e*e>ve‘r  and 
iVont ispie'ce*.  di’awn  hv-t Im-hve*  hv  Ixohe-i’t  l>ndle*v,  I’athe'r  than  lor 
the  nu'i’its  e>f  tile*  tale's  and  \  e*r>ille*al  iem  within.  l)onhle-Ve»n  is  ne»t 
only  an  niiNkillfnl  sle»r_\ -telK'r,  hiil  is  at  the*  same*  lime*  mise'i-ahlv 
]n*e)saie*  in  his  st\le*— a  st_\  le*  inlinite‘l\  elillere-nt  iVenn  that  ed*  Mr. 
(diai'les  l>ie*ke*iis,  te)  wlienn  the*  hnndi*e'el  aiiel  sixty  jiai^u's  ai'e*  ele  elie*ate*ei 
hy  j)e‘rmissie>!i. 


\  M AXi’AL  or  Se  iniTnn:  lIisreniY.  Ity  i’«‘V.  .f.  !•'.  .M.A.  liondon  : 

Liiii;;niiin  tV  ( '<>.  1  S.‘»7. 

d'lli:  e>hje'e*t  ed‘  the  anthen*  in  the'se*  jiaixe's  is  te>  aeh'.jd  a  midelh*  e*onrse' 
—  te)  oi\(‘  in  his  eew  n  weei-els  a  hrie*f  Se'i  ipt  oral  histenw,  ami  ae*e‘enn- 

panv  the*  same*  with  re*marks  inst  riie*t  ive*  ami  iise*rnl,  tlie)m_;h  m»t  tea) 

edahe)i‘ate*.  e'X plaiiateiry  ed'many  e>t’  the*  |)e'e*ijliarit  ie*s  whiedi  ine'ed  ns  in 
the*  sae‘re‘d  naiM'at  ive*.  'The*  work  ma\'  he*  preditahly  stmlie'ei  hy  yemni; 
pe'rseeiis,  and  is,  t  he*re*lore*,  snitahle*  loi*  sedmeds  ;ind  pri\ate*  lamilie's. 
ddn*  prim-ipal  \alue*  e»t'  sm*h  a  work,  whe-n  we*ll  wriitem,  is,  that  it, 

five's  l’re*shness  and  ne)\e‘ltv  te>  t’andliar  se’e*ne's,  niakint;  the*  re*aele*r 

le*e*l  alineist  as  il*  he*  we*re*  pe’i’iisim;  a  m-w  lii.-'lewy  It  is  md  niddve* 
st  nd\  ini;  t  he*  I >ihh*  in  a  m'w  l:ini;nai;e*,  w  iiie-h  e*e ml  in iiall\  siiiri;<*sl s  ieh-as 
that  lliel  lie)t  stl’ike*  ns  in  the*  edel  lainiliar  ve*rsie»n  ol‘  eenr  e*hdeiheteiel. 


Tm:  (U.n  1’. xe’nia.on  or  inr  <>i.i»  Sceori'ii  X'ni.Acr.  I'.v 'rimnia.-e  Air<l. 

J'elitioi),  llavi.'e'tl  aiiet  I’lnlargael.  William  lllae  kwtaal  iV  .Sons,  is.', 7. 

SoMi:  of  the*  eie*se*ri|>t  iems  eif  Se*edtish  se*e*n(*ry  ami  e*h:iraete*r  in  this 
little*  ve)lnnm  are*  e*.\(|nisite*ly  line*,  d'hat  ]\li*.  Aii'd  is  a  j»oe*t.  Ins  prose* 
ele*m()nst rate's.  Ihit  some*  ed*  the*  tale's  aia*  so  wihl.  ami  the*  tra^de* 
(‘le*me*nt  so  lari;e*lv  pre*pemele‘l’ate*s  in  the*  he»ed<.  that  we*  have*  emr 
elonhts  as  te)  its  he*ait hy  te*nele*ne*y.  Mve'ii  we*.  ae*e  nstetme*el  as  we*  are* 
to  all  seerts  of  w  ril  ini;s,  have*  shnehle*i*e  el  at  I  w  e»  e»r  t  lo’e  e*  eif  I  he  se*  elark 
tale's.  A  pre)e)f  ed’ t  In*  antlmr’s  elramatie*  pe>we*r,  hut  a  jiroed,  alse), 
that  the*  mull ipliciit ion  of  ^sne*h  books  weenld  Inirdly  la*  a  hlessino  tej 
the  country. 


ItOOKS  HK(  F.IVKI). 
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